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SCHOLARSHIP. 

IT  is  a  far  easier  task  to  denounce  some  present  evil,  to 
thunder  blindly  against  an  existing  abuse,  than  to 
attempt  to  define  a  mere  tendency  which  may  lead  to  harm ; 
a  tendency,  moreover,  which  has  its  good  result  as  well  as  its 
bad.  It  has  been  easier  and  pleasanter  throughout  history 
to  crack  the  reformer's  lash  over  the  heads  of  a  cowed  audi- 
ence, than  to  intrude  some  fine-spun,  farsighted,  theory  of 
statesmanship  upon  the  public  ear.  And  although  there  is  no 
intention  here  of  claiming  farsightedness  or  statesmanship 
for  the  following  exposition,  yet  there  is  the  same  difficulty 
in  making  it  interesting  that  the  statesman  would  have  with 
his  theory.  Being  only  intended  as  a  preventative,  it  bulks 
but  one  twelfth  as  big  as  if  a  cure. 

We  must  first  take  occasion  to  assert  unblushingly  that 
the  typical  Yale  man  comes  to  college  eager  to  work,  glad  and 
proud  to  have  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  him.     Emphasis 
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is  laid  on  the  word  typical,  because  it  is  by  no  means  meant 
that  all  Yale  men  are  intent  upon  work  and  that  sluggards 
are  unknown  in  the  community.  Drones,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  numerous;  but,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  workers  usually  sting  them  to  death. 
Furthermore,  no  drone  could  have  the  industry  to  plod 
through  this  article;  and  as  a  leader  should  obviously  be 
addressed  to  its  readers,  we  may  banish  the  torpid  class  from 
further  consideration,  and  revert  to  the  more  ambitious 
workers. 

We  must  again  deny  the  faintest  semblance  of  a  blush  as 
we  attribute  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  a  position  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  undergraduate  world.  Men  are  coming 
to  regard  it  again  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  wreaths  that 
may  crown  the  efforts  of  a  college  course.  The  fact  is  dawn- 
ing on  the  Yale  world  that  a  scholar  need  not  be  a  fossil,  and 
that  studies  really  are  the  main  issue  in  college.  To  a  man 
prominent  in  what  are  termed  outside  activities,  who  also  has 
won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  respect  is  given  not  because  he 
has  managed  to  sandwich  in  so  much  study,  but  because  he 
has  accomplished  so  much  else  without  sacrificing  his  studies. 
But  the  fundamental  cause  for  this  fortunate  modern 
renaissance  is  the  fact  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  most  vital 
proof  of  our  democracy;  while  athletics,  managerships  and 
journalism  are  open  to  a  specialized  few,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
open  to  all;  it  offers  a  chance  for  self-assertion  and  success 
to  any  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  scorned 
or  admired.  It  is  a  universal  leveller,  thereby  bespeaking  a 
place  above  all  the  other  gateways  to  success  at  Yale.  And 
as  we  at  Yale  are  true  Americans,  frankly  worshipping  success, 
with  our  backs  turned  upon  rank,  Phi  Beta  Kappa's  import- 
ance must  certainly  continue  to  grow. 

It  is  essentially  as  a  means  of  winning  distinction,  or  as 
we  have  called  it,  as  a  gateway  to  success,  that  our  typical 
Yale  man  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  contest  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  is  anxious  to  "do  something"  and  this  gives  him  a  chance; 
and  so,  many  a  man  who  has  never  felt  the  faintest  prick 
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from  the  spur  of  scholarly  desire,  nevertheless  girds  him- 
self in  earnest  for  the  intellectual  struggle.  In  so  far  has  the 
much  decried  worship  of  success  been  of  service;  it  has  varied 
the  race  and  broadened  the  entries.  As  regards  the  character 
of  the  race  however,  and  the  prostitution  or  elevation  of 
scholarship,  only  the  spirit  of  the  aspirants  is  responsible. 

An  intellectual  competition  may  hardly  be  put  on  a  like 
basis  with,  nor  entered  with  the  same  spirit  as  other  more 
definite  competitions.  There  is  a  difficulty  of  comparison 
and  a  vagueness  of  standard  about  it  which  should  forewarn 
the  mere  seeker  for  distinction.  Final  success  is  so  intangible, 
invisible  and  indefinable  that  judgment  may  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  "outer  Philistines  who  furnish  applause." 
For  a  scale  of  marks  is  but  a  rigid  gauge,  often  inaccurate, 
always  inelastic  and  thoroughly  contemptible  to  the  true 
scholar.  They  are  merely  decorative  trappings,  indicating 
the  rank  of  the  possessor,  but  not  therefore  to  be  sought  in 
themselves.  The  true  measure  of  a  scholar's  success  may  be 
judged  by  him  alone,  according  as  his  horizon  is  broadened, 
his  conceptions  ennobled  and  his  means  of  enjoyment 
increased.  If  successful,  a  high-mark  will  attest  the  fact,  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  will  be  his  concrete  reward.  And  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  should  be  held  only  as  an  attendant  reward  and  not  as  a 
goal;  else  it  loses  its  dignity  as  well  as  the  seeker  his  profit. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  difference  in  the  purposes 
of  study  marks  the  line  between  a  grind  and  a  broad-minded 
scholar.  A  man  may  spend  eighteen  of  the  twenty- four  hours 
in  study,  and  yet  if  his  purpose  is  to  master  for  his  own  satis- 
faction the  subjects  of  his  study,  he  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
a  grind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  studies,  as  a 
farmer's  boy  does  the  chores,  regarding  the  work  as  drudgery, 
is  a  genuine  grind,  even  though  his  goal  be  the  modest  height 
of  2.26.  The  true  scholar  is  aggressive,  reacting  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  study,  comparing  them,  criticizing  them,  put- 
ting forth  mentally  as  much  as  he  takes  in.  Whereas  the 
grind  studies  passively  and  with  dull  patience,  taking  no 
thought  except  for  his  darling  work.      The  man  who  has 
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studied  to  learn  in  college  is  needed  in  the  higher  professions 
of  life;  for  he  will  react  vigorously  upon  his  surroundings 
and  will  make  felt  some  initiative  force  of  intellect.  But  in 
the  less  brilliant,  more  mechanical  walks  of  life,  where  origi- 
nality is  a  fault,  and  capacity  for  drudgery  the  only  virtue, 
there  may  the  man  who  studied  for  a  mark  play  his  patient 
wearisome  part,  plucking,  if  he  plod  far  enough,  a  few  empty 
tufts  from  beside  his  barren  path. 

If  this  mournful  picture  frightens  any  one  from  intellectual 
effort,  even  from  studying  for  a  mark,  it  has  failed  lamentably 
in  its  purpose.  It  was  not  meant  as  a  loophole  for  the  slug- 
gard, who,  with  lazy  hypocrisy,  sneers  at  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
merely  because  he  disapproves  of  studying  for  marks.  The 
most  narrow-minded  grind  is  of  more  service  than  such  a  one. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  induced  to  think,  reflect  or  speak, 
with  positive,  original  judgment,  on  the  studies  he  has  fol- 
lowed, to  perceive  the  trend  of  each  and  the  connection  of  all, 
this  leader  has  been  successful.  For  this  man,  the  avenue  of 
intellectual  effort  does  not  narrow  in  perspective  like  the  rails 
of  a  track  to  a  definite  point;   it  broadens  to  infinity. 

L.  W.  Perrin. 
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THE  PURITAN  TYPE  IN  HAWTHORNE. 

AFTER  a  century  and  a  half  of  dilution,  of  modification 
by  external  forces,  the  Puritan  type  probably  remains 
to-day  the  most  noteworthy  single  element  in  our  national 
character.  In  New  England  alone,  this  significance  is 
undoubted.  Despite  the  growth  of  numberless  industries  in 
that  region  and  the  consequent  influx  of  foreign  masses  since 
the  Civil  War,  the  man  of  Yankee  blood  still  maintains  his 
social,  his  political,  his  spiritual  supremacy.  In  the  nation  at 
large,  the  battlefield  where  the  races  of  the  world  are  struggling 
for  economic  mastery,  its  potency  may  be  farther  to  seek.  Yet 
the  main  source  of  that  spirit  which  has  thrust  the  boundaries 
of  our  institutions  ever  westward  across  the  continent,  which 
has  built  up  within  those  boundaries  ever  new  institutions, 
unlike  any  beyond  the  seas,  is  too  well  known  to  need  dispute. 
We  may  deride,  to-day,  the  "solemn-visaged  Puritan";  we 
cannot  deny  the  blood  of  his  which  flows  in  our  limbs,  the 
beliefs  of  his  which  tinge  our  lives. 

To  us,  then,  an  author  who  presents  this  historical  type  in 
all  its  pristine  simplicity,  yet  with  all  fidelity,  should  bear  a 
message  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Such  an  author  is 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  such  the  message  which  he  has  borne. 
In  what  manner  and  to  what  degree  he  has  accomplished  this, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Let  us  discover,  if  we  may,  the  essential  traits  of  this  type 
we  seek.  Matthew  Arnold  has  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
help  us  in  our  search.  In  his  plea  for  "Sweetness  and  Light," 
he  tells  us,  "the  impulse  of  the  English  race  towards  moral 
development  and  self-conquest  has  nowhere  so  powerfully 
manifested  itself  as  in  Puritanism."  Yet,  a  few  moments 
later,  he  says  that  "the  Puritan's  ideal  of  perfection  remains 
narrow  and  inadequate,  although  for  what  he  did  well  he  has 
been  richly  rewarded."  This  well-doing  he  has  previously 
declared  to  be  "the  subduing  of  the  obvious  faults  of  animal- 
Hy."    These  statements  offer  a  broad  outline  of  opinion  which 
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we  may  fill  in  from  tradition  and  from  history.  Briefly,  then, 
the  leading  traits  of  the  Puritan  nature  are  these:  a  fervent 
and  mystic  intensity  of  religious  belief,  expressing  itself 
inwardly  by  the  fiercest  of  spiritual  strivings,  outwardly 
through  the  strictest  of  personal  morality;  a  hot  intolerance 
of  all  heresy  in  thought,  of  all  delinquency  of  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  weaker  brethren;  and  finally,  the  growth  of  a  new 
type  of  character,  well  fitted  to  withstand  alike  the  fires  of 
temptation  and  the  shock  of  circumstance.  And  what  has 
Hawthorne  done  to  clothe  this  lifeless  image,  this  phantom  of 
theory,  in  full  panoply  of  flesh  and  blood  ? 

First,  a  word  in  regard  to  his  method.  Hawthorne,  were 
he  living  in  the  present,  would  be  by  very  temperament  the 
arch-enemy  of  modern  squalid  realism.  He  uses  detail  freely 
at  need;  but  to  him  it  is  ever  a  means,  not  an  end.  With  all 
his  skill  in  selecting,  his  ability  in  handling  it,  he  does  not 
revel  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  And  he  seldom  needs  great 
wealth  thereof;  for  the  stuff  of  his  plots  is  less  often  physical 
action  than  events  of  spiritual  happening.  Yet  he  is  equally 
removed  from  the  psychological  school  of  to-day.  The  human 
soul  to  him  was  no  dead  organism,  to  be  impaled  and  dissected 
without  remorse,  beneath  the  microscope  of  science;  but 
rather  an  imprisoned  wild  thing  of  wondrous  beauty,  to  be 
viewed  on  all  sides,  perhaps,  but  with  pity,  with  reverence,  and 
with  awe. 

Of  all  that  he  has  written,  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  doubtless 
exhibits  these  human  qualities  which  concern  us  as  character- 
istics of  the  individual  and  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  fullest 
variety  and  profusion.  In  this  sturdy  Non-conformist  colony 
of  early  days,  where  the  scene  is  cast,  behold  the  bright  side 
of  the  tapestry :  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Governor,  type  of 
the  forces  which  hold  the  ever-threatening  wilderness  at  bay; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  venerable  wives  and  deacons  of 
Mr.  Dimmesdale's  parish,  aged  piety  incarnate;  the  gentle 
maidens  of  his  flock,  whose  chaste  adoration  of  their  pastor 
breathed  a  spirit  of  sacramental  devotion.  But  inextricably 
interwoven  with  this  is  the  darker  aspect :  the  hard,  unchari- 
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table  brutality,  rooted  in  a  bottomless  self-complacency, 
which  condemned  Hester  Pryne  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  shame 
and  stamped  her  sin  as  unforgivable  on  earth. 

In  Hester  Prynne  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale  we  have  two 
souls  for  whom  this  Puritan  community,  this  Puritan  faith, 
have  proved  an  insufficient  bulwark:  a  woman  passionate, 
esthetic,  luxurious,  whom  the  hard  creed  and  the  barren  routine 
of  Calvinism  have  called  in  vain;  a  man  endowed  with  more 
than  a  man's  share  of  divine  fire,  yet  one  whose  practical  fibre 
of  morality  has  not  kept  pace  with  his  spiritual  development, 
and  who  in  consequence,  before  the  sudden  stress  of  tempta- 
tion, breaks  down  completely.  And  what  had  Puritanism  to 
offer  them  in  their  fallen  state?  To  Hester  Prynne,  obloquy; 
it  drove  her  forth  to  bear  her  lot,  as  best  she  might,  under  the 
lash  of  public  contempt,  and  to  wrestle  with  God  alone.  To 
Arthur  Dimmesdale,  a  fear  of  discovery  which  forced  him 
to  play  the  coward  against  his  very  will,  and  to  wither  up  all 
the  joy  and  freshness  of  his  soul  in  the  process.  And  at  the 
last  it  is  only  in  part  from  the  living  faith  within  him — when 
all  earthly  escape  is  closed  to  him,  and  then  with  the  support 
of  the  woman  who  was  his  stronger  self — that  Arthur  Dim- 
mesdale, with  his  dying  breath,  makes  the  supreme  confession 
of  his  life.  Hester  has  no  such  succor  from  faith.  The  hand 
of  her  child  is  required  to  lift  her  from  the  slough  in  which 
she  has  fallen,  to  the  high  plane  of  resignation,  of  self-sacrifice, 
whereon  she  ends  her  days. 

The  excess,  and  the  defect,  and  all  the  faults  of  Puritanism 
are  here;  for  its  ideal,  its  golden  mean,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  look  farther.  We  shall  not  find  it  in  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  that  charming  ruin,  sheltering  a  dead  and  withered 
tree  of  Puritanism,  as  decayed  and  moss-grown  as  the  very 
mansion.  To  be  sure,  the  girl,  who  relights  its  gloomy  halls 
by  her  presence — the  sole  living  creature  amid  a  world  of 
ghosts — is  well-nigh  a  perfect  blossom  of  the  ancient  stem. 
Yet  she  stands  alone,  a  sporadic  growth;  a  happy  accident  of 
birth,  rather  than  a  normal  product  of  development 
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So  let  us  try  once  more,  and  this  time  examine  one  of  his 
short  stories :  an  allegory  let  it  be,  "The  Great  Stone  Face." 
The  strong,  simple-hearted  son  of  the  soil,  growing  up  in  his 
native  valley  beneath  the  spell  of  the  Sublime  Face;  his  firm 
belief  in  the  old  legend  that  some  day  a  hero  should  be  born, 
as  serene,  and  kind,  and  strong  of  countenance  as  the  granite 
image;  the  succession  of  worldings  that  passed  before  him, 
financier,  warrior,  statesman;  his  vain  longing  to  see  in  them, 
in  anyone,  a  likeness  to  the  Face  which  was  moulding  his  life; 
the  final  discovery  by  a  stranger,  "Thou  art  the  man !" — here 
is  created  a  type  worth  while.  The  destined  hero  was  no 
polished  citizen  of  the  world,  but  a  plain  New  England  farmer, 
who  had  somehow  lived  along  from  day  to  day  in  the  light 
of  his  ideal,  and  had  so  purified  his  heart  and  uplifted  his  mind 
that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  came  at  length  to  learn  at  his 
feet.  Hawthorne  was  himself  a  free-born  son  of  New  Eng- 
land; hence  it  was  fitting  for  him  to  give  us  the  message  which 
in  Old  England  Wordsworth  once  delivered;  tidings  of  the 
glory  of  the  commonplace, — 

"our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws." 

In  our  country  at  least,  this  is  but  the  out-flowering  of  the 
Puritan  ideal. 

So  Hawthorne  was  doubtless  right.  The  traits  of  the  New 
Englander  of  right  Puritan  stock  are  native  to  his  race; 
native  as  the  granite  rock  of  the  mountains  to  the  upland  soil 
where  Ernest  had  his  home.  Yet  now  and  then  a  surpassing 
personality  appears,  and  looms  above  the  mass  which  bears 
it  up  like  the  giant  countenance  of  stone.  Such  a  personality 
was  Hawthorne's.  By  his  eminence  over  the  mass  of  his  kind, 
he  was  enabled  to  survey  them,  to  overlook  them  with  kindly 
glance ;  to  perceive  what  of  that  which  spread  beneath  him  was 
ugly,  deformed,  temporary,  what  of  it  was  fair,  and  true  and 
lasting;  and  to  tell  the  world  what  he  saw. 

Karl  W.  Kirchwey. 
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JULIET  ALONE. 

Alone — meseemed  my  Nurse  would  never  go. 

(Think  of  his  eyes  and  faint  not,  O  my  soul!) 
Set  is  my  heart's  dear  sun,  my  Romeo, 
And  ever  drearer  doth  the  darkness  grow. 

(Breathe  his  name  ne'er  so  softly,  O  my  soul!) 

Yet,  though  it  chills  me,  is  the  dark  more  bright 
(Love  mingleth  joy  and  sorrow,  O  my  soul!) 
Than  any  former  noonday's  garish  light, 
For  the  sun's  afterglow  doth  tinge  the  night. 
(Or  are  mine  eyes  sun-dazzled,  O  my  soul?) 

And  gazing  ever,  now  and  then  I  mark 
(How  brilliant  'gainst'that  blackness,  O  my.  soul!) 
A  star  more  bright  than  all  the  night  is  dark — 
Some  thrilling  memory's  sudden-gleaming  spark. 
(Alas,  stars  flash  but  seldom,  O  my  soul!) 

Fitful  are  starbeams,  faint  the  afterglow, 
(And  shadows  both  to  sunshine,  O  my  soul!) 
The  dark  would  crush  me  'neath  its  weight  of  woe, 
Were't  not  for  morning-hope  of  Romeo. 
(The  rising  sun  shall  kiss  thee,  O  my  soul!) 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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"BODIES  THAT  ARE  WORTHLESS." 

IT  was  a  sad  little  gathering  of  a  few  friends,  brought 
together  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  to  leave 
on  the  morrow  for  the  interior,  whence  news  had  come  that 
the  fever  was  raging  with  increasing  virulence. 

Dinner  was  over.  Lights  were  lowered,  and  the  guests 
sat  silently  smoking  their  cigars.  The  air  was  tense  with 
dread;  for  more  than  one  felt  that  he  was  gazing  on  the  face 
of  his  host  for  the  last  time. 

Suddenly  Truxton,  the  ever  impulsive,  jumped  to  his  feet 
with  a  half  suppressed  oath  and  began  pacing  to  and  fro. 

"Why  in  thunder,"  he  blurted  out,  "do  you  have  to  go 
feeling  the  edge  of  the  scythe  in  this  fashion?  Of  course 
it's  interest  in  science  and  all  that  that  apparently  makes  you 
chase  bugs  at  this  time  and  in  this  hell-hole  of  a  place;  but 
what's  behind  it  all?  What's  making  you  throw  away  your 
life  for  an  ideal  so  vague — so  damned  chimerical  ?" 

"Nonsense!"  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  "I'm  no  more  going 
into  danger  than  any  one  of  you.  Of  course  there  is  some 
risk,  but  anyway,  it's  all  in  the  day's  work." 

"O  come  on,"  cried  Truxton,  "that's  an  excellent  general- 
ity, but  it  doesn't  satisfy.  What  is  the  real  mainspring  bade 
of  this  crazy  jag  of  yours?" 

At  first  the  Doctor  made  no  answer.  Then,  at  length,  he  rose 
slowly,  walked  to  the  open  window  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
out  upon  the  sleeping  lowlands,  bathed  in  the  silvery  radiance 
of  the  tropical  moon.     Finally  he  turned  with  a  sigh : 

"Yes,  fellows,  there  is  a  reason  behind  it  all.  A  quixotic 
one,  if  you  will,  but  one  strong  enough  to  move  me  to  a  course 
which  you  are  pleased  to  call  that  of  a  madman.  Perhaps  it 
is.  But  you,  Hardy,  are  not  called  mad,  although  you  slave 
endlessly  in  the  mines,  fighting  the  fever,  the  natives  and  the 
elements,  that  you  may  one  day  be  rich.  Nor  are  you,  Truxie, 
throwing  away  the  best  days  of  your  life  in  a  wild  quest  for 
adventure  and  fame.  You  all  have  motives  to  your  lives.  So 
have  I.    Mine  is     .     .     .     well,  listen  and  hear  it     .     .     . 
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"To  make  it  all  clear,  I  must  go  back  to  my  old  student  days 
at  old  Heidelberg.  Careless  and  heedless  I  was,  then,  like 
most  of  my  companions,  but  one  eventful  day  I  became 
interested  in  the  then  little  known  science  of  bacteriology,  and 
thenceforth  my  career  was  fixed. 

"One  of  my  professors  was  a  Herr  Max  von  Pettekoffer, 
a  quaint,  timid  little  chap,  very  gentle,  but  the  object  of 
countless  petty  tricks  and  persecutions  from  his  unthinking 
classes. 

"One  morning  his  lecture  was  particularly  uninteresting, 
and  the  audience  expressed  its  resentment  in  the  many  annoy- 
ing ways  that  students  know. 

"At  length  the  poor  fellow  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Less 
in  anger  than  in  pure  weariness,  he  laid  down  his  pointer,  and 
with  a  gesture  expressive  of  utter  exhaustion,  said : 

"  'Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed.' 

"I  don't  know  just  what  it  was,  but 'something  in  the  old 
man's  demeanor  caused  an  inexpressive  sadness  to  come  over 
me,  little  accustomed  as  I  was  to  such  feelings. 

"All  day  this  oppressed  me  with  its  indefinable  weight,  and 
finally,  I  resolved  to  call  on  Herr  von  Pettekoffer,  ostensibly 
to  ask  about  some  work,  but  really  to  find  out  if  all  was  well 
with  him. 

"Shortly  after  supper  I  went  to  his  house. 

"  'Yes,  the  Herr  Professor  was  at  home,'  said  his  wife,  who 
answered  my  ring.  'Would  I  see  him?'  I  would  indeed,  so 
following  her  upstairs,  I  was  ushered  ceremoniously  into  the 
Herr  Professor's  study  and  into  the  presence  of  the  Hen- 
Professor  himself. 

"I  was  a  trifle  embarrassed  at  first,  because  the  good  man 
seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  the  intrusion.  But  he  became  more 
gracious  upon  learning  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  answered 
all  my  questions  at  great  length.  He  discoursed  on  many 
subjects,  and  when  I  happened  to  look  at  the  clock  it  was  quite 
late.     So  I  thanked  him  and  prepared  to  take  my  leave, 

"But  before  reaching  the  door,  I  heard  the  Professor  call, 
'Herr  Wilder,  wait,  wait !' 
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"I  returned  at  once  and  stood  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"For  some  time  he  said  nothing.  Presently,  at  first  with 
hesitation,  and  then  more  rapidly,  he  began  to  talk  in  words 
that  are  graven  deep  into  my  memory. 

"  'Herr  Wilder,  you  are     .     .     .     interested  in  bacteriology 

...     what  little  we  know     .     .     .  V 

"I  really  was,  and  my  face  must  have  shown  it;  for  he  went 
on  with  more  confidence: 

"  'Could  you  spare  an  evening  to  assist  me  in  a  little  experi- 
ment? It  would  not  take  long.  I  was  going  to  perform  it 
alone/  with  an  apologetic  little  smile — 'I  have  so  very  few 
friends     .     .     .     but  if     .     .     .     you     .     .     .' 

"I  did  not  let  him  finish.  I  certainly  could  spare  an  evening 
or  a  whole  night  if  need  be. 

"  'Here  is/  he  continued  without  change  from  his  calm, 
slightly  pleading  tones,  'a  glass  of  water  containing  a  strong 
and  highly  active  culture  of  cholera  bacilli.  This  I  propose  to 
drink  in  order  that  a  perplexing  scientific  question  may  be 
solved     .     .     .' 

"Stunned  by  the  fearful  import  of  his  words,  as  calmly 
uttered  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself,  I  was  speechless. 

"  'By  taking  these  germs  into  my  system/  he  went  on  a 
little  more  rapidly,  'I  shall  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  statement  that  cholera  cannot  be  transmitted  by  contagion 
alone  in  the  absence  of  other  contributory  causes.  I  think — 
no,  I  am  sure  it  cannot  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  well — we 
shall  see    .     .     . 

"  'Your  part  in  the  experiment  is  to  visit  me  to-morrow. 
If  cholera  does  develop,  you  are  to  keep  constant  watch, 
recording  even  the  minutest  detail.  Then,  if  I  die,  you  are  to 
send  a  detailed  report,  well  witnessed,  to  the  men  and  societies 
inscribed  on  this  list  I  think  that  that  is  all.  Is  everything 
perfectly  clear?' 

"I  was  carried  away  with  the  stupendous  audacity,  the 
marvellous  courage  of  the  man,  and  it  was  something  better 
than  my  real  self  that  gasped : 

"  Tor  God's  sake,  let  me  make  the  test!' 
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"A  slight  smile  flitted  across  the  old  man's  rugged  features 
as  he  said  gently : 

'•  'My  boy,  I  wish  to  act  according  to  the  old  maxim — fiat 
experimentum  in  corpore  zrili. 

"  'I  have  every  right  to  consider  that  my  body  is  worthless. 
I  am  seventy-four  years  old.  I  have  suffered  for  years  from 
glycosuria  and  I  have  not  a  single  tooth  left.  Even  if  the 
experiment  were  sure  to  take  away  my  life,  I  should  look 
death  calmly  in  the  face;  for  it  would  be  no  thoughtless  and 
cowardly  suicide — I  should  die  in  the  service  of  science  as  a 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  'Health  and  life  are  very  great  earthly  gifts,  but  they  are 
not  the  highest  for  man.  The  man  who  wills  to  stand  higher 
than  an  animal  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life  and  health 
for  a  higher,  ideal  good.' 

"  'Your  wife?   I  cried. 

"  'She  is  provided  for/  he  answered  softly.  'Everything 
is  made  ready.  All  data  is  recorded,  except  the  final  and  most 
important,  to  which  you  shall  attend.     All  else  is  ready!' 

"He  said  no  more.  With  a  slight  smile  he  raised  the  terrible 
goblet  to  his  lips  and  unhesitatingly  drained  it  of  its  awful 
contents  to  the  very  last  drop! 

"Smacking  his  lips,  he  laughed  outright. 

"  'Don't  look  so  downcast,  lad — it  tasted  all  right !  One 
would  never  suspect  the  presence  of  foreign  matter — be 
sure  to  put  that  down.  Now  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  I  bid  you  good-night  To-morrow  will  witness  the 
outcome  of  this  experiment.  I  pray  that  you  will  be  very 
accurate  in  recording  your  observations.      Good-night' 

"I  wrung  his  hand,  with  tears  bursting  from  my  eyes. 

"  'If  I  die,'  he  said,  'don't  pity  me.  For  whatever  happens, 
my  life  will  not  have  been  quite  in  vain;  and  I  shall  merit 
felicitation  rather  than  sorrow,  even  as  the  martyrs  who 
endured  torture  for  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  among  men. 
Good-night  once  more     .     .     .     perhaps  good-bye.' 

"I  left  him  then,  and  wandered  homeward  to  spend  a  sleep- 
less night. 
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"What  more  is  there  to  tell?  The  professor  did  not  die, 
as  we  expected.  But  what  of  that?  His  courage  had  dis- 
covered a  fact  to  which  an  unknowing  and  thankless  world 
owes  more  than  it  can  repay.  A  merciful  Providence  spared 
the  professor  to  a  long  life  of  invaluable  research.  But  his 
seat  on  Olympus  was  fixed  for  evermore! 

"It  is  late  now,  and  I'll  soon  be  through.  Pettekoffer  is 
dead,  but  the  spirit  that  animated  him  is  the  spirit  that  leads 
me.  I  too  seek  a  crown  that  no  rust  can  tarnish  nor  thief 
purloin !" 

He  ceased.  The  room  was  very  quiet.  After  a  little  while, 
the  men — lonely  outcasts  in  a  distant  land — rose,  one  by  one, 
and  mostly  in  silence,  with  only  a  handclasp,  passed  out  into 
the  silent  night     Truxton  was  the  last  to  go. 

He  seized  the  Doctor's  hand  with  a  strong,  lingering  grip, 
stared  into  his  eyes  hard,  and  strode  after  the  others. 

For  a  long  time  the  Doctor  sat  gazing  into  the  inscrutable 
face  of  the  skies. 

"Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili,"  he  murmured.  Then 
he  too  retired. 

Howard  V.  O'Brien. 
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THE  DEAD  MUSE. 

The  daughter  of  dead  dawning  lay  alone, 

White  and  outstretched  upon  an  ill-made  bier, 

Her  living  glory  seemingly  all  gone ; 

Her  place  was  full  of  blackness,  none  drew  near ; 

No  faithful  one  for  h$r  would  shed  a  tear 

Save  ancient  baffled  seekers  of  the  bay ; 

So  lonely  was  she  at  the  end  of  day. 

When  she  was  living,  fair  it  was  and  sweet 
To  see  her  coming  at  the  first  of  morn, 
To  mark  the  tripping  of  her  silver  feet, 
To  hear  her  sing  amid  the  standing  corn, 
To  catch  the  scent  from  far-off  lilies  borne, 
And  with  her,  in  the  long,  sweet,  meadow  grass, 
Dream  out  the  day  and  let  the  sorrow  pass. 

The  glory  of  the  summer  sunset  West 
Was  on  her  brow,  and  splendor  in  her  eyes ; 
And  in  her  glance  the  weary  one  found  rest, 
And  in  her  voice  were  lingering  rhapsodies, 
That  seemed  to  sing  of  golden  Paradise, — 
Beyond  the  thunder  and  the  whirl  of  things, 
Beyond  the  tears  and  dreary  sorrowings. 

The  clear,  God-prompted  music  of  her  lips 
Was  like  the  glorious  melody  we  hear 
When  the  great  singing  star  of  morning  slips 
Into  the  breast  of  some  majestic  mere, — 
A  murmur  of  the  greater  gods  anear, 
A  song  of  morning,  peace  and  quietness 
And  crowning  love,  and  utter  loveliness. 

And  now  is  she  departed,  and  we  hear 

No  quiet  music,  and  no  melting  song, 

No  voice  that  ringeth  in  the  morning  clear, 

When  the  rapt  hills  are  lost  in  echoings  long, 

Deep  sounding  thunder,  rolling  sweet  and  strong ; 

For  she  that  wrought  it  long  is  past  and  dead, 

And  all  our  light  with  her  fair  spirit  fled. 
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But  joyfully  she  whispered,  e'er  she  died, 
That  she  would  move  among  us  yet  once  more, 
Strong  and  unconquerable  as  the  tide 
That  singing  rushes  up  the  whitening  shore, 
Fairer  and  lovelier  than  she  was  before — 
A  glorious  being,  splendid  to  aspire, 
Reborn  amid  the  thunder  and  the  fire. 

Leonard  Bacon. 


FECUNDITY. 


The  wide  land  teems  with  deeply  golden  yield, 

And  all  the  breeze  that  whispers  o'er  the  grain, 

To  bring  a  myriad  ripples  in  its  train, 

Is  redolent  with  sweets  of  vine  and  field. 

Before  the  scythe  the  strong,  bronzed  reapers  wield 

The  startled  quail  whir  up  to  sink  again, 

Fed  fat  and  slow  of  wing,  yet  fain 

For  further  feasting,  though  in  haunts  revealed. 

O'er  all  this  smiling  plenty  far  I  gaze, 
Half-seeing  only,  and  at  heart  alone, 
No  part  of  that  before  my  eyes  unfurled. 
So  barren ;  yet  sunk  deep  in  a  dark  maze 
Of  longing  for  soul  travail : — without  moan, 
If  only  it  bring  harvest  to  the  world. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 
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THE    MAGAZINE    MUSK 

THE  genius  presiding  over  magazine  poetry  has  of  late 
become  too  eccentric  to  be  ignored.  Every  month  she 
spreads  before  us  a  varied  banquet,  but  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
our  poetic  appetites,  we  find  the  dainties  themselves  well  nigh 
smothered  in  the  monotonous  sauce  of  her  ill-concealed  desire 
for  admiration.  The  statement  that  she  thoroughly  deserves 
it  may  be  sneered  at  by  some,  especially  rejected  contributors, 
but  even  these  must  join  the  chorus  of  praise  on  realizing 
that  though  her  inspiration  may  not  be  as  lofty  as  she  would 
have  us  believe,  her  astuteness  and  the  depth  of  her  knowledge 
of  human  nature  are  almost  boundless. 

To  be  frank,  though  unchivalrous,  she  is  a  bluff — an  esthetic 
sham  as  guileful  as  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Bunthorne.  On  first 
acquaintance  she  is  still,  in  ideals  if  not  in  methods,  the  same 
exacting  and  jealous  mistress,  the  same  fascinating  blend  of 
alluring  coyness  and  classic  austerity,  dangling  a  laurel  just 
out  of  her  wooer's  reach  while  leading  him  up  the  steep  and 
stony  path  to  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount.  Should  we 
object  to  her  extreme  unconventionality,  for  she  has  largely 
discarded  both  rhyme  and  metre,  she  would  doubtless  patron- 
izingly remind  us  that  the  modern  spirit  demands  a  return  to 
untrammelled  modes  of  literary  expression,  and  that  the 
essence  of  true  poetry  lies  in  something  far  more  subtle  and 
mystic  than  metrical  conventions.  We  would  retire  ignomin- 
iously  with  a  glowing  and  triumphant  reference  to  Walt 
Whitman  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Constant  perusal  of  the  efforts  of  magazine  poets  must, 
however,  unmask  their  muse.  Apparent  dirae  facies,  and  we 
see  with  horror  that  her  ideas,  though  indeed  advanced,  are 
financial  rather  than  artistic.  Goaded  by  the  necessity  of 
clothing  many  inconveniently  naked  half -pages,  she  has  built 
a  luxurious  funicular  railway  up  the  side  of  Parnassus,  and 
established  a  disbursing  office  at  the  top,  where  Pegasus  and 
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Pierian  Spring  are  both  harnessed  and  hard  at  work  produc- 
ing motive  power!  The  whole  thing  is,  like  five  and  ten-cent 
stores,  "on  a  strictly  cash  basis,"  but  as  its  success  depends 
on  the  concealment  of  this  fact,  the  muse's  devotees — we  had 
almost  said  stockholders — lest  their  ever-increasing  hordes 
should  make  us  suspicious,  keep  blinding  our  eyes  with  a  pre- 
tense of  consummate  art,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  the  only 
ineffable  thing  about  their  output  is  its  easiness. 

But  when  the  whole  dreadful  truth  has  gradually  dawned 
on  us,  we  realize — O  paradox  worthy  of  Mr.  Chesterton! — 
that  the  more  insane  and  lawless  the  muse's  ravings  the  more 
farseeing  is  her  thrift,  for  her  weirdest  and  most  mystic 
antics  are  but  calm,  calculating  grasps  of  the  public  pulse,  and 
her  madness  is  very  nearly  as  methodical  as  the  multiplication 
table  or  the  syntax  of  Esperanto. 

Having  pierced  the  sulphitic  mask  of  this  money-grubbing 
bromide,  does  it  behove  us  ruthlessly  to  expose  her?  Nay, 
there  has  been  enough  muck-raking;  let  us  rather  rejoice 
that  the  blessings  of  progress  have  been  revealed  to  us  also, 
and  let  us  delve  deep  into  her  secrets,  classifying  her  vagaries, 
codifying  her  apparent  lawlessness.  Then,  when  we  have  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  the  subject,  let  us  keep  our  mouths 
shut  and  our  pens  active,  and  reap  the  profits.  Or,  if  we  are 
charitably  inclined,  we  may  let  in  a  few  discreet  friends  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  some  brief  instructions  in  text-book  form, 
somewhat  as  follows : 

The  recitavo,  entirely  metreless  form  (or  lack  of  it)  dis- 
played so  often  by  magazine  poetry,  has  several  main  divisions, 
whose  general  requirements  are  an  ability  to  write  jerky  prose 
and,  on  the  printer's  part,  an  abundance  of  capitals  that  would 
make  George  Ade  or  Omar  Khayyam  envious. 

There  is  the  idylic,  nature-observing  little  bit,  cheerful,  but 
with  an  undercurrent  of  mild  and  harmless  discontent.  It  is 
a  very  popular  variety,  particularly  if  one  is  paid  by  the 
column.     Something  like  this  ought  to  do: 
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I  love 

The  waving  cornfields,  sunset-glowing, 
The  dew  on  the  grass  at  dawn, 
The  long,  blue 
Sweep  of  the  hills, 
And 

The  blushing  rain 
Of  apple-blossoms 
In 

June. 

For  I  hate 

The  city's  jostling  crowd, 
etc.,  etc 

The  only  rules  will  be  seen  to  be  that  all  the  lines  should 
be  of  different  length  from  their  neighbors  and  none  very 
long.  If  one  desires  to  write  something  a  little  less  like  an 
acrostic,  there  are  several  that  might  be  called  pseudo-national 
schools;  for  instance,  the  Celtic-revival-Fiona-McLeod-W.  B. 
Yeats  type.  This  must  be  eerie  and  moonlit  to  the  last 
degree  (a  dirge  if  possible),  and  for  the  much  talked  of 
"Celtic  glamour"  we  may  rely  on  unpronounceable  names  and 
an  occasional  banshee.  A  refrain  may  be  used,  some  sem- 
blance of  metre,  and  even  a  rhyme  or  two,  but  we  must  be 
very  chary  of  the  last,  producing  them  with  the  air  of  confer- 
ring an  entirely  undeserved  favor.  A  capital  of  intricate 
scroll  work  looks  well  at  the  beginning.    For  example : 

THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  BARD  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

Dhaihul  of  the  Isles  is  wooing  the  King's  daughter, 
Fiercely  he  kisses  her  white,  white  hands, 

And  golden  earrings  he  hath  brought  her. 
(Achone,  achone  for  the  house  of  Connaught!) 

Thrice  hath  the  banshee  wailed  on  the  tower — 
The  haunted  round  tower  of  Moieg, 

And  the  Princess  Faechlirra  weeps  in  her  bower 
(Achone,  achone  for  the  house  of  Connaught!) 

For  out-and-out  painting  the  town  red,  however,  nothing 
can  rival  the  Russian  revolutionary  paean.  To  compose  this, 
stand  on  your  head  morally,  capitalizing  all  unattractive  quali- 
ties and  giving  them  enthusiastic  adjectives;  revel  in  gore 
with  a  succession  of  verbal  skyrockets;  out-alliterate  Alger- 
non and  out-salute  Walt.     Have  an  illustration  by  all  means — 
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as  turgid  as  your  "poem"  and  preferably  representing  a  form- 
less spectre  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  burning  villages, 
with  general  carnage  in  the  foreground.  Call  the  tirade  a 
translation  from  Gorky  if  you  like.  It  catches  the  eye,  and 
Gorky  won't  mind.    You  might  begin : 

Hail,  all  ye  Slavic  stragglers  in  servitude, 

terrorized  thralls  of  tyranny! 
Rise  and  rend  the  Romanoffs,  numb  knees  of 

Novgorod,  aching  ankles  of  Archangel, 

muttering  mouths  of  Moscow ! 
My  heart  throbs  in  tune  to  your  divine  Disdain 

of  Death,  your  holy  Hatred, 

your  titanic  Thirst  for  blood ! 

and  so  on  ad  nauseam  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Our  final  example  shows  the  muse  indulging  in  the  Simple 
Life  and  posing  as  the  interpreter  of  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood, a  far  cry  indeed  from  her  Russian  gymnastics.  The 
rhyme  is  only  an  apparent  difficulty,  as  the  poem  must  above 
all  be  utter  doggerel,  and  as  inane  as  it  is  obvious.  There 
should  be  an  appropriate  group  of  what  somebody  has  cruelly 
called  "Jesste  Smithcox  Green  club-footed  children."  For 
instance : 

I  love  to  see  the  flowers  gay, 
With  Nursie  in  the  park, 

But  Fido'd  rather  chase  the  birds, 
And  Oh,  he  loves  to  bark ! 

Anyone  can  write  five  or  six  verses  in  this  vein,  the  easiest 
and  most  lucrative  of  all. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  varieties,  but  this  exposure 
is  already  too  long,  and  perhapsr— dreadful  thought — perhaps 
we  have  maligned  the  magazine  muse,  perhaps  her  offspring, 
for  whose  bizarre  appearance  we  have  accounted  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  but  little  mammons  of  uprighteousness,  are  after 
all  seraphs  too  empyrean  for  ordinary  mortals,  as  Chinese 
music  is  said  to  be  vastly  above  the  Western  ear  in  the 
advanced  refinement  of  its  harmonies.  Well,  this  may  be  the 
case! 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Recent  figures  as  to  registration  in  the  Academic  Freshman 
classes,  and  aocounts  from  different  preparatory  schools,  show 
that  there  is  a  slow  but  sure  increase  in  the  average  age  of 
entering  classes,  and  even  a  diminution  of  numbers  in  1907. 
The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  steady  increase  of  rigor  and 
scope  in  entrance  examinations.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  splendid 
ambition  to  effect  a  steady  rise  in  the  educational  standards 
of  an  institution,  but  the  extra  time  required  in  preparation 
and  resultant  increased  age  at  graduation  seem  to  offer  an 
objection  which  may  be  beginning  to  show  its  force  even  now. 

The  question  is :  "What  is  the  ideal  age  for  a  man  to  emerge 
from  college  into  the  world?"  The  natural  answer  is,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  arrival  at  man's  estate;  which  time  has 
been  established  by  man's  experience  through  centuries  as  his 
twenty-first  birthday. 

The  reasons  for  this  response  are  many.  The  first  years 
of  manhood  are  the  critical  and  valuable  ones,  when  a  man  tries 
his  strength  and  receives  his  hard  knocks.  Every  year  and 
month  is  infinitely  precious  and  the  more  time  a  man  has  to  use 
in  experience  and  experiment  the  more  likely  he  is  to  hit  upon 
his  true  calling.  Every  extra  year  given  to  college  training 
makes  him  that  much  more  anxious  to  start  right  in  upon  his 
life  work,  and  too  frequently  his  inexperienced  choice  will 
prove  wrong  when  it  is  too  late. 

"The  older  a  man  is,  the  more  he  gets  out  of  college,"  is  an 
axiom  up  to  a  certain  age  limit,  but  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  man  twenty-three  and  a  man 
twenty-one  in  senior  year;  Similar  Environment,  the  great 
leveller,  will  have  made  one  older  and  kept  the  other  young. 

Another  thing  must  be  considered,  namely,  that  the  ordinary 
youth  will  feel  at  twenty-one  a  great  desire  to  be  accomplish- 
ing something  in  the  outside  world.  This  desire  will  increase 
with  every  year,  so  that  what  should  be  the  finest  year 
in  college  .will  often  prove  to  many  to  be  like  iron  bars  between 
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a  hungry  man  and  a  savory  meal.  In  this  fact  may  lie  the 
reason  that  a  senior  class  is  frequently  seen  to  lapse  toward 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  suddenly  to  develop  drinking 
proclivities  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  the  man  who  is  training  for  a  profession  is  often 
deflected  by  the  sudden  realization  that  he  will  be  nearer 
thirty  than  twenty  when  he  takes  his  first  step  in  the  world. 

Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  advance  in  requirements 
for  admission  and  keep  the  average  graduating  age  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two? 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE   RECREANT    MONK. 

I  climb  where  the  clashing  pine-trees  roar 

On  the  crags  where  the  eagle  builds  his  home; 

Out  of  the  valleys  I  flee— and  up 

Over  the  rocks  to  roam — to  roam ! 

And  roam  I  may 

All  the  livelong  day, 

Till  I  scale  yon  peak's  sun-gilded  dome! 

The  Abbott  will  curse  me  for  broken  vows, 

But  well  I  can  laugh  at  his  cord  and  rod! 

Ah,  to  think  of  a  life  in  his  cloister  bare, — 

The  life  of  a  soulless,  brainless  clod ! 

But  now  for  the  hills 

And  their  falling  rills — 

And  in  God's  own  temple — to  worship  God! 

E.  K.  Morse. 

Hallowell  bent  over  his  desk  with  a  deprecatory  frown. 

He  knew  himself  to  be  in  no  mood  for  work.  The  face  which 
was    fast  taking    shape   beneath   his    fingers 

hallowelvs  seemed  to  take  on  a  mocking  sneer,  and  the 
talents.  eyes  that  he  meant  to  be  sober  would  only 

smile  and  smile.  In  disgust  at  himself,  at  last, 
he  threw  down  the  pencil  and  sprang  up. 

"No  use,"  he  muttered.  "I've  made  them  gawk  and  grin  so 
much  that  I've  forgotten  how  to  do  any  other  kind.  That's 
what  comes  of  dancing  for  the  public !" 

Hallowell  knew  that  it  was  the  thought  of  Bemrose  that  was 
troubling  him.  When  he  had  come  back  from  the  funeral  he 
had  found  things  strangely  changed.  For  ten  years,  the  back 
windows  of  his  studio  had  looked  down  upon  the  dingy  shop 
where  Bemrose  painted,  but  not  till  to-day  had  the  irony  of  the 
situation  occurred  to  him.  Now  he  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
skylights  of  the  deserted  studio,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  in  .a  new 
light,  the  gulf  which  separated  him  from  the  man  who  had  lived 
by  his  charity. 

Richard  Bemrose's  life  had  not  been  a  glittering  success,  cer- 
tainly. Hallowell  recalled  the  days  when  they  had  been  students 
together  and  had  talked  of  great  things  they  would  do  for  the 
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thing  they  called  Art ;  and  here,  at  the  end,  he  thought  how  far 
they  had  both  come  from  accomplishing  their  dreams. 

There  had  come  a  day  when  Hallowell  forgot  that  Art  is 
spelled  with  a  capital  and  should  be  prized  above  food  and  rai- 
ment. Then  he  had  learned  that  there  were  things  he  could 
draw  which  men  would  buy,  and  straightway  he  had  found  his 
way  into  the  ranks  of  bread-and-butter  men.  The  way  he  had 
chosen  had  led  him  to  fame  and  wealth  and  happiness  with  the 
thousand  other  seekers  after  these  things. 

And  Bemrose — he  had  worked  all  these  years  on  the  large  can- 
vas he  had  spread,  and  had  come  no  nearer  to  the  golden  city 
of  his  dreams.  He  had  given  his  years  to  the  worship  of  a  high 
ideal,  and  had  striven  to  embody  only  the  loftiest  imaginings  of 
an  inspired  mind ;  and  this  day  Hallowell  had  buried  him,  a  poor 
man,  whom  no  one  knew  nor  loved. 

But  the  sight  of  Bemrose's  canvases  had  wakened  a  remem- 
brance in  Hallowell's  mind,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  rid  him- 
self of  it.  It  carried  him  back,  through  the  years  of  his  success, 
past  the  time  when  he  had  feared  that  he  had  sold  his  genius  for 
a  bag  of  gold,  past  the  day  when  the  Master  had  shaken  his  head 
and  told  him  that  it  was  in  him  to  do  better,  past  all  these  cross- 
ways  of  his  life,  to  a  far-away,  half-forgotten  time,  when  he  had 
been  wont  to  picture  himself  standing  alone  upon  a  great,  glow- 
ing mountain-top.  And  to-night,  as  those  Things  which  he  had 
drawn  seemed  all  to  mock  him  back  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
thoughtful,  little  skylight,  Hallowell  told  himself  that  Richard 
Bemrose  had  been  nearer  to  that  mountain-top  than  he. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  children's  laughter  broke  his  reverie. 
His  eyes  ran  quickly  over  the  roofs  toward  the  sound,  and  rested 
upon  the  tree-tops  of  the  park  that  bore  his  own  name.  They 
were  there,  making  merry  under  the  trees — these  pale,  sad-eyed 
children  who  had  first  learned  to  know  the  flowers  and  the  green 
grass  through  his  bounty.  That  glowing  mountain-top  he  had 
dreamed  of  seemed  to  fade  and  pass  out  of  sight  in  the  radiance 
of  the  thought  that  there  were  hundreds  of  these  little  ones  to 
speak  his  name  with  gladness. 

Hallowell  turned  from  the  window,  and  went  back  to  his  desk. 
The  face  he  had  drawn  no  longer  mocked  him;  the  eyes  just 
smiled,  and  smiled. 

R.  D.  French. 
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"Many  men,  many  minds,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  this 

is  as  true  of  serving  soup  as  of  establishing  governments.    Still 
there  are  certain  characteristics  common  to  all 
S£^h/p.G         ^e  wa^nS  class.    Of  course,  you  have  prob- 
ably been  able  to  impress  your  waiters  with  a 
sense  of  your  importance,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing them  with  any  idea  except  that  I  was  likely  to  be  the  donor 
of  a  large  gratuity.    So  the  manner  I  have  had  my  soup  served 
is  generally  on  this  order. 

The  patient  has  made  his  request.  The  black  man  has  disap- 
peared into  the  yawning  chasm  of  the  kitchen.  The  visible  supply 
of  bread  and  butter  is  reduced  to  a  crumb  and  a  grease  spot.  One 
feels  like  running  around  the  block  to  get  rested.  Ah!  He 
approaches.  A  vision!  A  clatter!  and  the  Slave  of  the  Stove 
comes  shuffling  past  with  that  half  clog  peculiar  to  all  hotel 
servitors.  To  give  full  preparatory  zest  to  the  meal,  Sambo  has 
a  white  towel  resting  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm.  This  is 
symbolical  of  the  fact  that  he  is  foe  to  all  dirt.  It  is  purely 
symbolical.  In  advancing,  he  has  a  slight  variation  from  the 
perpendicular  with  every  shuffle,  leaning  rather  more  to  the  left 
than  the  right.  The  right  arm  is  extended  vertically  with  hand 
splayed  out  at  right  angles.  On  the  hand  rests  a  huge  black 
and  brown  "waiter"  with  one  plate  of  soup  in  its  wide  expanse. 
As  the  soup  server  approaches  the  serving  table,  it  is  considered 
proper  in  the  best  Afro-American  circles  to  cause  the  "waiter" 
to  oscillate  violently ;  and  when  two  feet  from  the  resting  place, 
to  swing  down  the  vertical  arm  in  a  grand,  backward-sweeping 
circle,  bringing  the  tray  forward  with  a  violent  halfrbend  of  the 
arm  at  the  hips.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  most  approved 
method  of  procedure  at  this  point:  some  bring  the  left  arm 
smartly  to  the  assistance  of  the  right  and  lay  the  waiter  on  the 
table,  as  it  were,  with  a  deferential  bow;  others  hold  the  left 
arm  slightly  back  and  deposit  their  burden  with  a  grand,  side- 
wise-sliding  finale.  Whatever  the  custom  at  this  point,  all  con- 
cur in  next  carefully  wiping  the  bottom  of  the  plate  with  the 
sign  manual  of  their  profession,  inserting  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  in  the  contents,  and  depositing  the  plate  in  front  of  the 
victim  with  great  force. 

While  this  is  being  done,  we  watch  admiringly,  bewildered, 
amazed  at  his  gyrations.    But  touch  that  soup?    Bah!    Never! 
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Take  it  away!  "Doan  yo'  want  no  mo'  soup?"  "Why,  yes.  I 
guess  I  will  have  a  little."  "What'll  yo'  have  now,  suh?  Some 
po'k  chops  ?  Yessuh."  And  so  on.  He  dominates  us ;  he  has 
us  under  his  thumb,  the  same  that  was  in  the  soup. 

Why?  Perhaps  in  some  previous  incarnation  we  were  a  fine, 
young,  spring  fry.  We  roosted  comfortaby  in  Farmer  Hoskin's 
hen-coop.  We  were  sleeping.  Slowly,  softly,  with  a  shuffle,  half 
clog,  with  right  arm  extended  vertically,  this  man's  grandfather 
(who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  Slave  of  the  Stove), 
stealthily  creeps  upon  us.  One  jump,  a  smothered  squawk, — 
Fiddlesticks!  "I'll  let  him  see  I'm  no  chicken  to  pluck  now. 
That's  what!" 

Why  if  the  average  waiter  were  working  for  me,  I  would 
discharge  him  after  the  first  meal.  Give  a  man  like  that  a 
gratuity?  It  is  worse  than  buying  shoe-strings  of  a  big,  husky 
street  peddler. 

Well,  the  soup  is  something  of  the  past  now ;  dessert  is  over. 
With  what  an  air  he  brings  the  finger  bowl !  With  what  assidu- 
ity he  brushes  two  crumbs  off  the  table !  With  what  a  painstak- 
ing manner  he  asks  you,  "Right  suah  they  ain't  nothin'  else  yo' 
want?  Can't  I  git  yo' some  mo' pie?  Heah's  yo  hat,  suh."  And 
what  is  this  last?  Horror  upon  horrors!  "Thank  you,  suh! 
very  much." 

Robert  Fairbanks. 

If  you  will  sit  in  an  open  window  in  a  country  house  on 

some  pleasant  moonlit  night,  and  listen  to  the  variety  of  night- 
sounds  that  rise  from  the  quiet  earth,  you  may 
the  chirp        be  surprised  at  the  number  that  cease  to  become 
of  crickets.      merely  sounds,  and  reach  your  inner  conscious- 
ness.    Moonlight  in  night  air  makes  every- 
thing magical,  but  of  all  sounds  the  chirp  of  crickets  seems  to 
irresistibly  draw  a  like  harmony  from  within  you.    Perhaps  when 
your  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  contented  rumble  of  a  far-off 
train,  subdued  and  made  fanciful  by  the  intervening  miles  of 
moonlight,  you  may  forget  for  a  moment  the  constant  chirp. 
But  steadily  the  song  creeps  in  on  you,  until  you  hear  nothing 
else.     It  seems  to  be  deeper  in  the  night,  to  form  the  center 
around  which  other  sounds  cluster,  as  though  it  were  the  very 
heart-beat  of  the  night,  this  cricket  song.    "Good-will,  good-will, 
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good-will/'  it  throbs,  agreeing  with  your  every  mood,  but  firmly 
insisting  that  you  be  cheerful,  making  your  loneliness  a  beautiful 
thing,  your  solitude  a  blessing.  We  who  have  no  nightingale 
are  comforted  for  our  loss  of  its  sudden  burst  of  song,  happy 
because  it  is  the  cricket  night-song  singing  the  birds  of  the  day 
to  rest.  It  does  not  end  with  moonlit  nights,  but  when  the  rain 
patters  on  the  leaves,  and  drums  away  on  the  tin  roof,  the  cricket 
chirp  sends  its  message  of  good-cheer  up  to  the  dark  heavens. 
Deep  into  your  heart  it  steals,  reviving  that  Christmas  feeling 
that  has  been  buried  a  year.  How  easily  it  conquers  discourage- 
ment, making  the  future  as  enchanting  as  the  moonlight  sleeping 
in  the  fields;  how  much  sweeter  the  fresh-mown  hay  smells, 
lying  in  long  swathes,  each  bundle  containing  such  a  cheerful 
little  heart!  You  do  not  wonder  now  that  the  trees  sigh,  with 
such  incense  and  song  filling  the  air,  and  you  turn  in  to  let 
the  ever-hopeful  song  become  a  lullaby,  glad  at  heart  that  there 
are  more  crickets  in  the  world  than  nightingales ! 

/.  Joseph  McCarthy. 


MOON-FAIRIES. 

Out  in  the  garden,  and  over  the  lawn — 

Everywhere,   everywhere   dancing; 

Slipping  and  gliding  between  the  tall  elms, 

Fair  on  the  rivulet  glancing — 

See  where  the  moon-fairies  play  in  the  dark — 

Play  till  the  dawning  of  day, 

Then  over  the  meadows,  and  over  the  hills 

Silently  vanish  away! 

They  say,  every  moon-fairy  drops  from  her  hair 

A  diamond  come  from  the  sky; 

And  when  with  the  dawning  the  dancers  depart, 

There  on  the  grass  they  will  lie. 

The  sun  will  cast  glory  upon  them,  at  last; 

The  blue-birds  will  carol  anew ; 

And  bright  in  the  garden,  and  fresh  on  the  lawn 

Will  sparkle  the  f airy-dropt  dew ! 

E.  K.  Morse. 
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MEMORABILIA    YALENSIA. 

The  Yale  University  Crew 

Last  June  defeated  the  Harvard  University  Crew  by  one  length 
in  the  annual  race  at  New  London.  The  Yale  Four-Oared  Crew 
also  defeated  the  Harvard  Four-Oar,  and  with  ease.  The  Har- 
vard Freshmen  defeated  the  Yale  Freshmen  by  one  length. 

The  Yale  University  Crew 
Last  June  reelected  C.  E.  Ide,  '08,  Captain  for  the  season  1907-8. 

The  Yale  University  Base  Ball  Team 

Last  June  elected  T.  A.  D.  Jones,  '07  S.,  Captain  for  the  season 
1907-8. 

The  Baseball  Series  with  Harvard 

Last  June  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard ;  two  games  to  one. 
The  scores  were  as  follows: 

At  Cambridge,  Harvard  2,  Yale  1. 

At  New  Haven,  Yale  14,  Harvard  6. 

At  New  York,  Harvard  7,  Yale  2. 

The  Annual  Sophomore-Freshman  Wrestling  Contests 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  25th,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Freshmen, 
by  the  score  of  2  to  1. 

Football  Scores 

Oct.  2 — Yale  25,  Wesleyan  o. 

Oct.  5 — Yale  11,  Syracuse  o. 

Oct.  9— Yale  17,  Springfield  T.  S.  o. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Question  of  Honor.     By  Max  Nordau.    J.  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
$1.00. 

A  modern  problem  play  by  the  author  of  "Degeneration." 
Here  the  old  question  of  Jew  versus  Christian  is  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  a  modern  way.  "Baptized  or  unbaptized,  the  Jew 
is  the  modern  Helot.  He  must  become  himself  again."  This  is 
the  point  of  view  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  And  to  begin  his 
troubles,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  Christian  girl.  The  whole 
world  is  against  him,  yet  he  goes  through  to  his  death  in  the  end 
as  a  manly  man. 

A  shadow  as  of  impending  fate  falls  over  the  whole  play, — 
there  seems  to  be  no  possible  happy  solution.  It  makes  thought- 
ful and  interesting  reading,  although  some  of  the  curtains  are 
somewhat  ineffective. 

The  Pocket  Book  of  Poems  and  Songs  for  the  Open  Air.    Com- 
piled by  Edward  Thomas.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

An  inexpensive  and  highly  attractive  collection  of  poems.  The 
book  is  divided  into  sections — The  Invitatioii,  The  Start  in  the 
Morning,  Wayside  Rest,  etc.  To  a  great  many  of  the  songs 
the  old  music  is  added,  and  this  differentiates  the  book  from  most 
of  the  other  poetic  anthologies  now  in  circulation.  Besides  selec- 
tions from  all  of  the  great  English  poets,  there  are  many  pieces 
by  minor  men  included. 

Worry.     The  Disease  of  the  Age.     By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D., 
F.R.S.    Fred  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.35  net. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  which  will  certainly  appeal 
to  us  as  a  race  more  than  to  any  other.  Worry,  the  author  classes 
as  a  real  disease,  one  of  the  worst  possible,  as  it  leads  to  so 
many  others.  Christian  Science,  he  claims,  is  doing  more  than 
any  one  thing  to  combat  this  evil,  and  a  simple  religious  faith 
can  do  a  great  deal,  conquering /as  it  will  that  widespread  fear 
of  death  so  common  to  thousands.  Dr.  Saleeby  sets  some  very 
high  standards  of  conduct,  standards  impossible  to  most  of  us, 
but  he  goes  at  his  subject  in  a  singularly  direct  and  scientific 
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manner.  He  has  a  very  strong  argument,  and  every  sentence 
bears  directly  on  the  points.  As  literature,  of  course  one  cannot 
regard  it:  there  is  no  "art  for  art's  sake," — but  as  a  practical 
medical  help  it  is  of  much  value. 

Alcohol.    The  Sanction  for  Its  Use.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  J.  Starke.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  this  book  the  author  strikes  against  all  the  old  popular 
theories  on  the  subject.  He  distinguishes  clearly  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  shows  that  under  healthy  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  to  be  found  in  all  animal  tissues,  and  proves  that 
the  moderate  use  of  it  can  do  no  harm,  being  much  less  to  be 
avoided  than  tea  or  coffee.  Scientifically  the  book  may  be  cor- 
rect; morally,  many  people  will  hold  it  in  question.  However, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  in  a  great  degree  instructive. 
One  only  hopes  that  it  may  not  comfort  any  repentant  alcoholic 
devotees  by  appearing  to  them  to  underestimate  the  evils  of  their 
course. 

Grasshopper  Land.    By  Margaret  W.  Morley.    A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co. 

The  foreword  reads,  "This  book  is  not  for  children.  It  is  for 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  were  once  boys  and  girls 
in  the  country,  and  who  may  be  in  danger,  after  all  these  years, 
of  forgetting  about  grasshoppers."  We  must  disagree  with  the 
author.  It  is  a  most  pleasantly  written  volume,  but  not  one  for 
grandparents.  It  must  appeal  principally  to  the  young, — it  is, 
of  course,  intended  to  be  totally  unscientific,  and  the  style  is 
adapted  to  suit  the  juvenile.  The  author's  innocent  love  of 
nature  and  insects  is  evident  throughout,  but  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Diary  of  a  Locust," — the  best  in  the 
book. 

Standards  of  Public  Morality.    By  Arthur  T.  Hadley.     (Ameri- 
can Social  Progress  Series.)    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.00  net. 

The  five  lectures  contained  here  were  originally  delivered  on 
the  Kennedy  Foundation  in  New  York.  The  treatment  is  simple 
and  direct,  intended  perhaps  more  to  be  heard  than  read.  The 
author  takes  up  the  subject  of  ethics  in  public  life,  as  applied 
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to  trade,  corporate  management,  and  political  machinery.  Any- 
thing Mr.  Hadley  has  to  say  on  public  life  is  worth  attention,  and 
this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Avenelle,  or  the  Lone  Tree  of  Arlington.     By  John  C.  Baird. 
Mayhew  Publishing  Co. 

The  author  has  given  us  here  not  only  a  Western  story  but 
many  specimens  of  rhyme  under  the  name  "The  Fiends  of 
Despair  and  Other  Poems."  With  regard  to  the  Western  epi- 
sode, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  author  has  never  been  out  West, 
or  if  he  has,  has  never  experienced  ranch  life  and  manners.  The 
story  was  evidently  written  under  some  other  inspiration  than 
that  which  comes  directly  from  western  plains  and  prairie 
breezes,  but  we  must  remember  that  penning  thrilling  Western 
stories  has  been  remarkably  fashionable  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  almost  everyone  who  writes  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  tried  his  hand  at  it.  The  author,  however,  has  one 
strong  point,  i.e.,  extracting  large-sized  morals  from  his  chronicle, 
and  indulging  in  thoughtful  soliloquies  over  them. 

The  verse  is  in  the  same  vein  with  the  addition  of  a  continual 
appeal  to  one's  sentimental  side.  For  example,  in  "The  Ruined 
Youth,"  we  are  told  that 


"He  was  his  parent's  only  boy 
So  dutiful  and  true" 


and  farther  on 


"Twas  games  and  vice,  and  tempting  bowl 
Which  chained  and  held  him  down." 

All  of  these  unhappy  circumstances  concluded  by  causing  the 
poor,  callow  youth  to  "lose  bright  honor's  crown." 
We  are  told  that 

"Now  he  must  die,  though  young  in  years." 

And  as  we  are  weeping  for  the  unfortunate  young  man,  we  hear 
it  all  suddenly  applied  to  ourselves. 

"Oh!  tender  youth — Untrammeled  man, 

Pause,  ere  it  is  too  late. 
Resist  the  tempter  while  you  can, 
And  thus  escape  his  fate." 
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Let  every  young  man  take  this  to  heart,  and  ponder  it  well, 
especially  to  discard  the  "tempting  bowl,"  and  on  no  account  lose 
'bright  honor's  crown."  For  behold  the  fatal  consequences,  as 
exemplified  in  "The  Ruined  Youth." 

Homer's  Iliad — First  Three  Books.    By  J.  B.  S.  Sterrett.    Ameri- 
can Book  Co.    $1.60. 

This  edition  differs  from  most  of  the  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  that  it  is  complete  in  itself.  References  to  grammars 
seem  unnecessary,  for  besides  the  ample  notes,  the  author  has 
inserted  a  chapter  on  the  dialect  of  Homer.  The  edition  is  well 
illustrated,  and  the  vocabulary  is,  of  course,  a  special  one. 

We  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following, 
some  of  which  will  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Life  of  Goethe. 

The  Epic  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Brown  of  Harvard. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges. 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  Lost  Leader. 

Growth. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  Old  Home  House. 
The  Outing  Publishing  Co. 

The  Shame  of  the  Colleges. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  Pure  Gold  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Selections  from  Poe. 

Selections  from  Byron. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Alice-for-Short. 

j.  H.  A. 
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EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

The  Saint  sat  in  the  corner,  dreaming  and  pulling  lazily  at  his  old 
brown  meerschaum. 

You  may  not  believe  this,  dear  reader,  and  protest  disgustedly  that  I 
was  either  dreaming  myself,  or  suffering  from  a  species  of  literary  insan- 
ity supposed  to  be  common  among  Lit.  editors.  My  scorn  at  your  cynical 
skepticism  is  unlimited.  Of  course  the  Saint  sat  there.  Your  unseeing 
Philistine  eye  might  not  have  perceived  him  perhaps,  lost  as  you  are  in 
the  mist  of  outer  darkness,  but  were  you  one  of  the  initiated  and  had 
it  been  necessary  for  you  to  write  an  editor's  table,  you  might  not  only 
have  seen  him,  but  conversed  with  him;  even  as  I  did. 

"Why  so  melancholy?"  I  demanded,  for  he  had  answered  all  my  civil 
questions  with  grunts  and  monosyllables. 

A  puff  of  hazy,  blue  smoke  was  his  only  reply. 

"You  have  said  nothing  clever  to  me  this  whole  evening/'  I  complained, 
"and  how  can  I  make  this  page  acceptable  to  the  sacred  few  whose  names 
appear  upon  our  subscription  lists?  Are  you  angry  because  the  Red  Boy, 
your  regular  secretary,  is  not  with  you  to  mingle  the  vile  fumes  of  Old 
Gold  with  the  delicate  aroma  of  Commercialism's  best  mixture?1' 

"Not  at  all !"  snapped  the  Old  Gentleman.  "This  new  honor  overcomes 
me.    But  have  you  heard  the  latest  news?" 

"No,  what  may  it  be?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

His  ancient  figure  suddenly  bristled  with  righteous  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. 

"You  are  perhaps  aware,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  within  a  few  feet  of  us 
upon  one  side,  a  magazine  sprinkled  with  gold  and  blue  paint  and  filled 
with  the  exotic  and  erotic  of  the  rankest  modern  type,  is  monthly  brought 
forth?" 

"I  have  so  heard,"  I  nodded. 

"And  that  upon  the  other  a  youthful  excrescence  sometimes  termed  the 
*Yale  Wrecker'  perpetrates  its  moss-grown  atrocities  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals?" 

"I  have  stumbled  over  beer-bottles  in  the  entry,"  I  murmured  unwillingly. 

"Well — "  began  the  Saint,  in  a  tone  which  made  me  look  up— 

" —  these  verdant  upstarts,  after  surrounding  the  Freshman  class  with 
a  guerdon  of  gas,  have,  in  order  to  fill  their  subscription  lists,  dragged 
the  name  of  the  Lit.  into  their  hypocritical  discourses,  and  covered  it 
with  contumely  and  slander,  thus  violating  every  law  of  courtesy  and 
journalistic  decency!" 

"The  hell  you  say!"  ejaculated  the  Red  Boy  in  a  most  unliterary  way, 
emerging  from  a  leader  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  and  Our  Soul,  writing  a 
love  letter  in  the  corner,  glanced  up,  and  absent-mindedly  put  the  remark 
into  his  epistle. 
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Disgust  and  anger  was  depicted  on  every  countenance. 

The  Auk  was  for  immediate  violence,  and  even  the  Bonnie  Scot  raged 
inwardly  and  outwardly. 

Suddenly  alarmed,  the  Saint  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Do  nothing  rash  or  hasty,  my  dear  friends,"  he  counseled.  "Please 
remember  my  dignity." 

We  shifted  uneasily.    A  bland  smile  suddenly  spread  across  his  features. 

"Remember,"  he  said  gently,  "they  are  young  and  have  learned  little 
wisdom  as  yet,  either  from  Minerva  or  the  Owl.  Perhaps  they  feel  it 
their  high  and  lofty  calling  to  be  clever.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  jokes 
at  my  expense, — perhaps  I  am  easy  meat.  But  look  you,  has  it  hurt  me 
any?"    He  patted  a  jovial  paunch,  and  smiled. 

The  Board  turned  with  a  relieved  laugh  and  resumed  its  labors  at  the 
Table. 
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THE   YALE  PHARISEE. 

WE  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  we  have  among 
us  men  who  break  a  few  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  we  have  none  who  make  a  proud  show  of  mere  literal 
obedience. 

Nothing  would  be  more  contrary  to  Yale  "good  form" — 
and  woe  to  him  who  violates  this  traditional  law!  For  we 
have  a  set  of  customs  more  binding  upon  us,  perhaps,  than 
even  the  Mosaic  tables.  We  delight  in  dinning  it  into  the  ears 
of  younger  brothers.  It  ought  to  be  codified  and  printed  in 
the  Freshman  Bible. 

"Thou  shalt  not  be  fresh." 

"Thou  shalt  not  be  a  snob." 

"Thou  shalt  do  something  for  Yale." 

"Thou  shalt  practice  good-fellowship." 

"Thou  shalt  not  loaf  all  the  time." 

We  can  imagine  these  and  others  similar  even  being  sonor- 
ously read  from  the  chapel  pulpit  of  a  morning.  For  us 
vol.  lxxiii  5 
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they  are  law — absolute  and  relentless — with  an  immediate 
and  earthly  punishment  for  disobedience — the  punishment 
inflicted  by  college  public  opinion.  They  are  the  Yale  Ten 
Commandments. 

To  jthe  Children  of  Israel  were  given  a  set  of  command- 
ments to  regulate  their  conduct  These  commandments  were 
absolute.  If  a  man  obeyed  them  perfectly,  he  could  not  be 
far  from  being  perfect.  A  sect  arose  who  reverenced  this 
law.  They  studied  it,  and  were  proud  in  obeying  it.  Yet 
after  a  time  an  insidious  corruption  crept  among  them.  They 
reverenced  the  letter  of  the  law  so  much  that  they  forgot 
its  spirit.  They  became  vain  and  haughty.  And  the  secret 
of  their  corruption  was  that  their  obedience  of  the  law  was 
for  show.  They  stood  and  prayed  aloud  on  the  street  corners. 
They  paid  tithe  of  mint  and  annis  and  cummin,  but  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith. 
They  thanked  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  were. 
Yet  they  were  as  whited  sepulchers.  But  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  being  hyprocrites.  They  thought  they  were  the 
cream  of  the  earth. 

The  analogy  is  obvious.  Wherever  there  is  law,  there  must 
be  some  who  forget  its  spirit.  If  Yale  has  its  own  Ten 
Commandments,  it  must  have  its  own  Pharisees.  Who  are 
they? 

There  are  some  men  whose  actions  are  always  prompted 
by  a  fear  of  getting  "queered."  They  bow  to  a  socially 
undesirable  man  not  because  they  are  humble  in  spirit,  but 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being  thought  snobs.  They  are 
agreeable  not  from  a  spirit  of  human  kindness,  but  from  a 
desire  to  be  popular.  They  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  latest 
fashions  in  behavior.  They  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  the 
grind  is.  They  dress  the  part  of  the  Typical  Yale  Man  for 
the  benefit  of  feminine  admirers.  They  work  for  Yale  not 
because  they  want  to  help  Yale,  but  because  they  want  to  be 
Big  Men.  They  choose  a  particular  line  of  college  activity 
not  because  they  are  interested  in  it,  but  because  it  is  the 
high  road  to  social  honors.  We  all  know  the  type.  These 
are  our  Pharisees. 
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To  the  man  who  suspects  that  he  may  unconsciously  have 
become  classified  with  them,  we  might  say  that  to  the  more 
obvious  Yale  Commandments  there  is  added  another — "Thou 
shalt  not  be  a  Pharisee."  And  this  man's  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  will  thereupon  lead  him  to  see  the  folly  of 
his  mode  of  life. 

But  there  is  in  this  Commandment  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
man  of  right  spirit.  For  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  col- 
lege man,  for  the  good  of  Yale,  and  for  the  good  of  other 
men  whose  lives  the  college  graduate  will  eventually  influence, 
we  must  see  that  we  produce  men  really  typical  of  the  Yale 
spirit.  Let  the  Freshman  get  the  spirit  of  Yale  democracy, 
good  fellowship,  and  honest  work,  and  then  let  him  forget  the 
law.  Let  him  get  really  interested  in  some  college  activity,  and 
go  to  work  at  it,  without  regard  for  possible  future  reward. 
Emerson  puts  the  case  for  literature  and  art :  "What  is  this 
Truth  ye  seek  ?  what  is  this  Beauty  ?  men  will  ask,  with  derision. 
If  nevertheless  God  have  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth 
and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true.  When  you  shall  say, 
'As  others  do,  so  will  I:  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
my  early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and 
let  learning  and  romantic  expectations  go  until  a  more 
convenient  season' ; — then  dies  the  man  in  you.  .  .  .  . 
The  hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history." 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man's  calling  in  college  is 
athletics,  business,  or  literature;  if  he  works  honestly  at  it, 
it  will  fill  his  life.    He  cannot  be  a  Pharisee. 

George  H.  Soule,  Jr. 
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AN  UNTIMELY  WORD. 

T^AVE  BREWSTER  was  in  love — undeniably  in  love. 
**J  To  be  sure,  Dave's  vacuous  face  seemed  the  last  that 
would  ever  light  up  with  a  soulful  expression;  Dave's  eyes 
seemed  settled  in  their  unthinking  placidity;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  into  his  empty  soul  love  had  moved  and  was  set- 
ting up  housekeeping. 

The  first  emotion  of  a  man's  life  is  always  interesting;  and 
this  was  really  the  first  that  Dave  ever  had.  There  was  a 
reason,  of  course.  Dave  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  manner 
of  his  introduction  to  the  world;  and  the  happy  little  children, 
precocious  in  sin,  never,  from  the  minute  he  could  grasp  an 
insult,  let  the  unhappy  child  forget  his  crime.  Mocked  by 
the  whole  world,  Dave  early  attained  an  imperviousness  to 
insult  that  was  marvelous.  Now  that  he  was  a  man,  his 
training  had  reduced  him  to  a  condition  where  he  was  "Dave 
the  Butt,"  "Crazy  Brewster,"  the  target  of  any  rude  shaft 
of  wit  which  the  foundry  force  could  find.  The  stings  of  the 
world's  scorn  had  benumbed  him. 

Yet  here  was  this  empty-souled  creature  stirred  by  the 
mightiest  passion  of  them  all!  Truly  it  must  have  been  a 
very  nymph  he  had  seen.  A  nymph?  Well,  some  might  call 
Mrs.  Katie  Lalley  a  nymph  but  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  another  opinion — Mistress  Katie  tipped  the  scales  at  an 
even  two  hundred  and  her  temper  at  two  ton :  and  for  her 
weight  and  her  temper,  she  had  a  heart  of  gold  to  match. 
Never  would  she  have  touched  a  fly  to  hurt  it  unless  it  had 
roused  her  temper  by  too  great  perseverance  at  the  sugar  bowl. 

That  in  fact  was  the  category  in  which  the  good  lady  placed 
Dave.  "Sure  it  ain't  Dave's  fault,"  said  she,  "that  he  is  what 
he  is;  and  it's  me'll  be  passing  the  time  of  day  with  him.  He's 
no  more  trouble  than  a  fly  and  as  easy  to  shoo  away." 

She  never  suspected  that  her  kindness  had  wrought  a  mighty 
change;  but  that  very  day,  the  object  of  her  pity  had  been  pon- 
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dering  a  decisive  plunge  even  as  he  mechanically  shovelled  and 
stamped  and  made  the  moulds.  Oblivious  to  the  rude  jokes 
and  Homeric  shoutings  of  the  foundry,  he  meditated  heavily 
on  his  course  of  action.  To-night  was  Saturday  night  and  he 
would  have  an  hour  more  before  supper  to  get  ready.  Then 
he  would  go  down  to  Katie's. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Brewster?"  asked  Pat  Glynn.  "He 
looks  more  like  a  fool  than  general." 

"He  must  be  in  love,"  came  three  rows  away  from  Charley 
Griffiths,  the  wit  of  the  room  and  Dave's  chief  attacker. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this,  but  for  some  reason  Dave 
did  not  respond  with  his  usual  silly  smile.  Something  more 
important  than  their  foolish  remarks  occupied  his  attention; 
and  while  his  hands  helped  his  "boss,"  his  mind  was  dwelling 
00  Mrs.  Lalley's  cookery.  Consequently  he  did  his  work  badly 
and  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  mingled  abuse  and  chaff. 

Work  was  over  at  last,  pay  was  drawn.  Brewster  trudged 
home  and,  after  performing  wonderful  ablutions,  dressed  him- 
self in  his  newly  acquired  finery  and  betook  himself  to  Mrs. 
Lalley's. 

His  appearance  created  a  sensation.  Children  cried  after 
him,  "Gee,  look  at  Dave  Brewster!"  "Where  you  goin', 
Dave?"  "I  bet  he's  goin' to  church."  "Naw  he  ain't!  He's 
goin'  to  ask  somebody  to  marry  him."  These  sallies  caused 
great  delight  to  doting  fathers  on  front  porches;  but  Dave 
was  all  unmindful  of  children,  parents,  or  smoke-dirtied 
houses;  his  mind  was  fixed  on  Mrs.  Lalley's  goodness — a  mix- 
ture of  kind  words  and  good  pie. 

At  last  he  was  there.  Mrs.  Lalley  was  discoursing  with  a 
neighbor  two  doors  away,  regardless  of  intervening  fences. 
To  her  appeared  suddenly  this  strange  apparition. 

"Why,  Dave  Brewster !  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's  holy 
are  you  got  up  this  way  for !" 

Dave  adhered  to  his  program.  "Could  I  see  you  inside, 
Mrs.  Lalley?" 

"Sure,"   said  she,   bewildered. 
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Once  inside,  Dave  underwent  a  startling  transformation.  He 
lost  his  abstracted  manner,  and,  dropping  to  one  knee,  he 
exclaimed  with  great  precision,  "Katie,  will  yuh  marry  me?" 
Then  rising,  he  put  one  arm  part  way  around  her  waist  and 
imprinted  a  resounding  salute  on  her  lips. 

One  awful  moment  Mrs.  Lalley  was  stunned.  Then  she 
exploded.  "What  d'yuh  mean  by  this — insultin'  a  decent 
woman !    You  worthless  hobo !    You  good-f  er-nothin'  bum !" 

Words  failed  her.  As  for  Brewster,  thoughts  failed  him. 
For  some  minutes  he  stood  speechless.  Then  Mrs.  Lalley's 
goodness  asserted  itself  and  she  softened. 

"Why,  Dave,"  she  said,   "I  couldn't  marry  you." 

"Why  not?"  said  bewildered  Dave.  "Don't  I  make  my 
twelve  a  week  regular?" 

"It  ain't  that.  I  just  couldn't  Why  I— I— I— I  don't  love 
you." 

"O,  is  it  that?"  Dave  brightened.  "Marry  me  and  you'll 
learn  to  love  me." 

"But  there's  somebody  else.  I'm  goin'  to  marry  Charley 
Griffiths." 

Brewster  could  not  grasp  this  all  at  once.  She  did  not  love 
him.  She  did  love  Charley  Griffiths,  who  was  always  badger- 
ing him.  Money,  marriage,  steady  habits,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  These  thoughts  did  not  occur  to  him  in 
their  full  significance  then.  That  came  later.  For  the  present, 
he  regarded  her  unseeingly  a  short  space  and  then  walked 
away  without  a  word. 

He  repaired  to  the  handy  corner  saloon.  He  drank  his  beer 
dazedly.  The  little  crowd  eyed  him.  "What's  the  trouble, 
Dave?    Thinkin'  o'  buyin'  the  works?"  asked  Griffiths. 

"Aw,  leave  me  alone,"   said  Dave. 

They  watched  his  departure  with  amazement. 

"Now,  what  in  hell's  got  into  him,"  ejaculated  the  bartender. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Lalley  was  thinking  over  Dave's  astounding 
declaration  of  affection.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing!  But  more 
and  more  it  tickled  her  sense  of  humor.  Dave  Brewster  of 
all  people!    She  laughed  till  she  cried.    That  evening  when 
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Charley  Griffiths  came,  he  was  full  of  Dave's  show  of  spirit 
at  the  saloon.  Dave,  in  his  best,  had  been  seen  coming  to  her 
house.  There  must  be  some  connection.  What  was  it  ?  Now 
Mrs.  Lalley  was  never  a  woman  to  hold  back  a  good  story 
simply  because  it  might  make  her  ridiculous.  So  with  never 
a  thought  of  the  consequences,  she  told  the  whole  affair. 

It  was  too  much  for  Griffiths.  Never  had  he  heard  anything 
so  excruciatingly  funny.  Next  day  he  told  everybody  he  saw, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  Brewster  that  he  had  gone  off  into 
the  woods  to  be  alone  with  his  problem.  He  avoided  every- 
body at  breakfast  and  came  home  late. 

All  his  care  went  for  naught,  however.  The  foundry  is  not 
the  place  where  men  let  a  good  joke  go  by  in  a  day.  It  was 
waiting  for  him.  Broad  smiles  greeted  his  appearance,  though 
little  was  said;  but  when  silent  work  grew  irksome,  from  one 
end  of  the  room  a  stentorian  voice  bellowed,  "Will  yuh  marry 
me?"  To  which  replied  a  shrill  falsetto  from  the  other  end, 
"I  don't  love  you!"  "Marry  me  and  yuh'll  learn  to  love  me." 
A  perfect  shout  greeted  this  brilliant  wit  Dave  said  not  a 
word,  forgot  his  usual  foolish  grin.  A  dozen  times  a  day  this 
joke  relieved  the  monotony  and  every  time  it  was  received 
with  added  relish. 

Dave  commenced  to  drink.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
at  noon,  at  night;  but  always  silent  He  drank  up  all  his 
money.  "If  bein'  good  don't  do  yuh  any  good,  what  is  the 
use  o'  bein'  good?"  That  was  the  stun  total  of  his  thoughts 
then;  but  often  he  thought  of  Charley  Griffiths,  who  was 
always  badgering  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  left  the  shops  and  moved  to  the 
other  end  of  town.  He  could  get  only  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  day  there;  and  he  did  not  have  so  much  drink  money;  but 
he  used  all  he  could  get  He  still  thought  often  of  Charley 
Griffiths;  and  now  had  an  added  grievance  because  he  had 
been  deprived  of  so  much  whiskey.  He  began  to  entertain 
quite  definite  ideas  of  a  wrong  done  him — not  exactly  logical, 
but  quite  definite;  and  even  had  from  time  to  time  a  hazy 
idea  of  some  revenge  not  specified. 
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He  met  a  number  of  men  in  the  saloons  who  were  not  good 
for  him.  They  were  hobo  laborers  and  bar-room  loafers  for 
the  most  part;  but  Dave  admired  their  cheap  loud  talk  very 
much.  One  day  a  particularly  villainous-looking  scoundrel  told 
about  how  he  was  stopped  once  from  knocking  his  boss  down 
with  a  shovel  because  the  latter  had  discharged  him.  Dave 
looked  at  him  curiously.  "What'd  yuh've  done  if  they  hadn't 
stopped  yuh?"  he  asked. 

"Split  his  head,  o'  course,"  said  the  other,  surveying  Dave 
contemptuously. 

Dave's  eye  wandered  to  the  hideous  hag  behind  the  bar, 
to  her  hang-dog  looking  son,  over  the  dingy  and  dirty  room, 
and  over  its  equally  dingy  and  dirty  denizens  and  back  to  the 
story-teller. 

"Naw  yuh  wouldn't,"  he  said  finally. 

"Sure  I  would,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  speaker  drained 
his  beer. 

"Would  yuh?"  asked  Dave.  He  drained  his  glass  slowly 
and  gazed  slack-mouthed  at  the  bottom  for  some  time. 
"You'd-a-been  hung." 

"They'd  never  'a'  caught  me !"    This  with  great  bfavado. 

Dave  said  nothing  more. 

Shortly  afterward  he  went  back  to  his  old  place  at  Henne- 
sey's  foundry.  He  found  Griffiths  foreman  now.  His  appear- 
ance was  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

Work  had  not  gone  on  twenty  minutes  before,  from  one 
end  of  the  room,  there  came,  "Will  yuh  marry  me?"  "But  I 
don't  love  yuh,  Dave."  "Marry  me  and  yuh'll  learn  tuh  love 
me!"  Such  laughter  was  never  heard  before.  Dave  gritted 
his  teeth  but  said  nothing. 

But  he  thought,  "Why  don't  Griffiths  stop  this?  He  could 
if  he  wanted.  He's  got  it  in  fer  me.  He's  tryin'  to  run  me 
out    If  it  wasn't  for  him  I'd  be  married  now.    I'll  fix  him !" 

From  the  other  end — "Marry  me  and  yuh'll  learn  tuh  love 
me."     Griffiths  walked  past,  grinning  broadly. 

That  noon  hour  Dave  drank  steadily,  90  that  when  he  went 
to  work  in  the  afternoon,  it  seemed  as  if  the  foundry  dust 
would  choke  him.    He  worked  badly. 
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"Be  careful  there,  Dave."  Griffiths  admonished  him-  for 
the  sixth  time. 

Dave  growled.  His  boss  laughed.  "I  guess  he's  still  won- 
dering why  she  don't  love  'im,"  came  from  a  passing 
workman. 

"Shut  up,  Moran,"  said  Griffiths.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
went  off  all  right. 

Just  before  the  moulds  were  poured,  Griffiths  went  into 
another  apartment.  Then  Dave  seized  the  opportunity  to  slip 
out  the  window  and  across  to  the  corner  for  a  can  of  beer, 
though  this  was  against  the  shop  rules.  Griffiths  came  in  just 
as  he  had  stored  the  beer  in  his  closet. 

"What  yuh  got  there,  Brewster?" 

"None  o'  yer  business !" 

"I  know  it's  beer,"  said  Griffiths  good-naturedly.  "Yuh 
must  be  feelin'  pretty  thirsty." 

"Pretty  thirsty  and  pretty  ugly  too." 

"You're  that  all  right.  I  guess  you  had  better  go  over  to 
John  and  draw  your  time." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Brewster 
raised  up  his  shovel  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Griffiths'  head. 
Moran  leaped  and  caught  his  arm  but  not  enough  to  stop  the 
blow  entirely.  Griffiths  went  down  in  a  heap.  Moran  had 
Brewster  by  the  throat.  Dave  resisted  spiritlessly.  He 
stupidly  watched  the  men  pour  water  on  their  foreman.  "It's 
the  pen  for  me,  all  right,"  he  thought  "Griffiths  may  be  a 
good  fellow  like  he  used  to  be,  though."  This  was  a  crumb  of 
comfort 

The  prostrate  man  began  to  recover  consciousness.  He 
muttered  to  himself,  "Marry  me  and  yuh'll  learn  to  love  me — " 
and  laughed  feebly.  Then  he  remembered.  All  bloody  and 
bedraggled  he  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture  and  glared  at 
the  empty-faced  Dave.  "Yuh'll  get  all  that's  comin'  tuh  you," 
he  said. 

Robert  Fairbanks. 
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DELIVERANCE. 

Autumn  night  is  swiftly  falling, 
Autumn  leaves  are  rustling  sere, 
Twilight  winds  are  moaning,  calling — 
All  the  cold  earth's  wrapt  in  fear. 

Hushed  we  sit  and  watch  the  embers 
Glowing,  fading  through  the  dark, 
While  some  hour  that  each  remembers 
Shines  in  each  ascending  spark. 

Then  upon  my  hand  so  lightly 
Falls  a  hand  in  mute  caress ; 
To  my  very  soul  how  brightly 
Beam  thine  eyes  to  heal  and  bless ! 

Breathes  a  whisper,  and  from  round  me 
All  my  pall  of  sorrow  slips, 
For  God's  mercy  has  unbound  me 
In  the  touching  of  our  lips. 


/?.  M.  Cleveland. 
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MILLET  OF  BARBIZON. 

THE  first  awakening  of  the  genius  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  occasioned  as  it  was  by  those  few  precious 
glimpses  of  verdure  and  leafage  for  which  his  soul  hungered  in 
the  cramped  alleys  of  Paris,  and  the  consequent  development  of 
that  art-love  which  was  his  own  special  birthright,  brought 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  principles  of  France.  We 
might  picture  him  as  saying  with  Gautier,  "I  am  a  man  for 
whom  the  visible  world  exists,"  and  these  words  would  sound 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  Barbizon  movement.  With  Millet, 
as  it  was  contemporaneously  with  Corot,  Dupre,  and  Rous- 
.seau,  this  visible  world  was  a  primordial  passion — a  com- 
pelling instinct  which  drove  afar  all  thought  of  sham  and 
affectation.  The  visible  world  is  the  only  real  world !  With 
him  the  swaying  of  the  cypress  in  the  wind,  the  mad  rush  of 
the  tumbling  brook,  the  waving  grain  in  the  meadows,  all 
find  their  true  expression  unhampered  by  those  illusions  that 
so  distort  our  vision.  The  painter  is  striving  to  present  what 
he  sees — to  give  a  personal  touch  which  will  not  offset  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  so  mingle  with  them  as  to  render 
their  interpretation  in  terms  of  his  spiritual  self.  Take  the 
stalwart  "Reaper"  of  Jules  Breton,  contrast  it  with  the 
"Sower"  of  Millet,  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  the  success- 
ful attainment  of  realism  in  the  canvas  of  the  latter.  As 
the  sower's  hand  shoots  in  and  out  of  the  seed-bag  feeding 
life  to  the  soil  unbosomed  at  his  feet,  the  heart  leaps  in  reali- 
zation of  the  truth  Millet  has  given  us.  In  Breton's  canvas 
we  are  rebuffed  with  the  cold  statuesqueness  of  the  pose  and 
we  turn  away  with  a  comment  on  its  unreality. 

"Emancipation!"  Yes,  that  was  the  cry  of  Millet,  and 
it  can  be  said  to  the  eternal  glory  of  France  that  the  stream 
of  art  followed  in  his  wake.  Tired  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
world  as  exemplified  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  realizing  how 
vain  were  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  men  about  him,  he 
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sought  refuge  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  "among  the 
dried-up  laminated  rocks,  the  moss  and  the  lichens,  where  the 
colorless  birch  tree  shivers  restlessly  in  the  air,  and  the  gnarled 
willows  grow,  and  the  earth  is  burned  to  ashes,  and  the 
greensward  parched  in  the  sun."  Here  there  was  freedom 
from  restraint  and  artistic  material  in  abundance.  The  artist 
was  steeped  in  this  atmosphere  of  style,  he  was  shut  out 
from  the  varied  and  disturbing  currents  of  the  world,  he 
could  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  existed  other  and 
more  pressing  interests  than  that  of  his  art. 

As  with  many  of  those  enlightened  souls  whom  the  world 
has  seen  fit  to  call  "genius,"  Millet  began  his  career  with 
a  blind  groping  after  the  true  end  which  Fate  had  mapped 
out  for  him.  And  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  phenomenal 
intellects,  he  became  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  experiment ' 
with  fatal  results.  But  after  turning  from  a  vain  endeavor 
to  emulate  Correggio  in  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  he 
became  the  most  popular  member  of  the  Fontainebleau  group. 
This  popularity  arose  from  two  sources — his  literary  side, 
and  the  sentimentality  of  his  work.  Sentiment  there  must 
have  been,  for  here  on  the  plains  of  Biere  Millet  spent  his  boy- 
hood days. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  there  is  no  place  where  one 
can  find  a  purer  air,  a  higher  heaven,  a  something  more 
ancient  and  healthy  in  the  face  of  nature  than  right  here 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fontainebleau,  where  the  tall  trees  watch 
as  sentinels  for  the  coming  of  night.  Here  it  was  that 
our  artist  found  his  subjects,  and  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
French  peasant  he  gives  as  efficient  a  characterization  as1 
Georges  Sand  herself.  In  the  "Sower,"  again,  you  can 
smell  the  mouldy  odor  of  the  newly  broken  soil.  Over  the 
hill  comes  the  heavy  thump  of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  strain 
at  the  ploughshare.  Corot  would  have  given  us  a  group*  of 
dancing  nymphs  sporting  at  the  heels  of  the  laborer.  All  the 
harmony  of  his  soul  would  have  poured  forth  in  a  glorious 
burst  of  fanciful  imagery.  Not  so  with  Millet.  "The 
night  is  about  to  fall,  and  to  spread  abroad  its  grey  veils 
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over  the  brown  land.  The  sower  marches  in  a  rhythmic 
step,  casting  the  grain  into  the  furrow,  and  he  is  followed 
by  a  flight  of  pilfering  birds;  gloomy  rags  are  his  covering; 
he  is  bony  and  meagre  underneath  this  livery  of  poverty,  and 
yet  life  spreads  from  his  broad  hand,  and,  with  a  proud 
gesture,  he  who  has  nothing  is  spreading  over  the  earth  the 
bread  of  the  future.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  style  in  this 
figure  of  the  violent  action,  of  the  tournure  proudly  ragged, 
and  which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  painted  with  the  earth  he 
is  scattering  his  seed  upon." 

Critics  of  Millet  have  objected  that  in  his  study  of  the 
peasantry  he  became  engrossed  with  his  material  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  treatment.  Material  for  him  was  the  subject.  But 
we  cannot  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  that  Millet  him- 
self came  from  the  midst  of  these  very  men.  Sawyers  cutting 
up  gigantic  trees,  wood  cutters,  stone  breakers,  haymaking 
women — these  were  the  creatures  who  fascinated  him.  Such 
was  the  material  lying  ready  at  his  hands,  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  was  an  appreciation  which  has  never  been 
equalled.  In  addition  to  this  we  find  an  extreme  scrupulous- 
ness evinced  in  every  canvas.  When  asked  his  intention,  in 
his  picture  of  a  maimed  calf  borne  away  on  a  litter  by  two 
men,  he  said  it  was  "simply  to  indicate  the  sense  of  weight 
in  the  muscular  movement  and  attitude  of  the  bearer's  arms!" 
Again,  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  dull  chiaroscuro 
of  painters  in  general  he  goes  too  far,  and,  as  in  the  "Ange- 
lus,"  misses  the  justness  of  pure  atmosphere  by  bathing  it 
in  a  flood  of  color.  And  here  we  get  a  predominant  trait 
in  Millet's  work, — he  is  above  all  a  colorist,  glorying  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  fields  at  sunset  and  the  torrid  glow  of 
noon.  And  when  the  day's  work  is  done  and  the  blue  clad 
peasant  drives  his  smoking  team  back  through  the  red  earth- 
clods,  then  you  may  go  with  him  to  the  heather-grown  hill 
at  the  forest  edge,  where  he  will  paint  you  the  gnarled  oaks 
in  the  misty  grey  of  twilight. 

There  is  a  quiet  grandeur  about  the  French  peasant,  about 
any  peasant  of  the  old  world,  that  charms  us  as  it  did  Millet. 
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His  is  an  existence  apart  from  ours.  Measuring  the  passing 
seasons  by  the  coming  of  the  grain  in  spring  time,  or  the 
falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  he  goes  through  the  allotted 
space  of  years  with  the  continual  guidance  of  a  Divine  hand. 
It  is  this  very  divergence  from  our  world  of  formulae  which 
attracts  us. 

No  two  men  have  better  championed  these  creatures  of  the 
soil  than  Millet  and  Burns.  At  every  turn  we  have  forced 
upon  us  the  similarity  of  their  ideals,  their  treatment,  and 
their  success.  To  them  came  the  deepest  of  all  inspiration, 
for  it  was  the  inspiration  derived  from  comradeship  and  con- 
sanguinity. Upon  the  "banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doone" 
Bums  had  passed  the  days  of  his  childhood — periods  of  doubt, 
indeed,  interspersed  with  simple  joys — and  when  circum- 
stances placed  in  his  hand  the  pen  of  authorship  he  immortal- 
ized their  beauties.  For  him  the  rose  never  bloomed  so  red 
as  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  maids  of  Killiecrankie.  We 
find  the  same  noble  disregard  of  the  stiff  world  as  that  which 
actuated  Millet.  Take  the  "Veillee"  and  notice  the  similarity 
to  one  of  the  Scotsman's  famous  poems.  "By  the  light  of 
a  lamp  which  sparkles  the  wife  is  knitting,  the  man  is  weaving 
a  basket;  the  child  in  the  cradle  is  sleeping  under  its  mother^ 
eye.  The  fire  lies  smouldering  under  hot  ashes;  the  sleepy  cat 
is  rubbing  against  the  wainscot.  The  whole  picture  breathes 
of  peace,  silence,  and  poverty."  What  is  this  but  the 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  done  in  oils?  Listen  to  the  chill 
November  blast  as  it  whistles  around  the  thatched  roof  and 
tears  away  in  a  mad  chase  across  the  Scotch  moorlands! 
Then  we  have  Burns  giving  us  in  his  blunt  style  the  very 
jewel-thought  of  Millet's  treasure  house.  "Princes  and  lords 
are  but  the  breath  of  kings :  an  honest  man's  the  noblest  work 
of  God."  As  long  as  the  flimsy  material  of  Millet's  canvases 
withstands  the  wear  of  years,  just  so  long  shall  men  wonder 
at  this  champion  of  the  lowly,  and  feel  in  their  heart  a  love 
for  the  peasant  of  Fontainebleau. 

Robert  Otis  Hayward. 
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A  "CHANSON  DE  VOYAGEUR." 

JOSEF  got  up  to  throw  a  log  on  the  fire.  As  it  flared 
up  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  well  of  blackness,  and  the  shadows 
on  the  tent  wall  were  very  ghostly.  The  deep  boom  of  the 
rapids  up  the  river  was  lost  for  a  moment  in  the  crackling 
and  singing  of  the  birch. 

"Josef,  will  you  sing  me  a  song  now  ?"  I  asked.  When  Josef 
and  I  are  in  camp  together,  when  we  have  finished  our  supper 
of  trout  and  bacon,  and  are  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  he 
always  sings  for  me  some  old  song  of  the  Voyageurs,  with  its 
curious  haunting  melody  that  has  the  murmur  of  the  woods 
and  the  bass  note  of  swift  water  for  accompaniment 

This  time  it  was  a  hunter's  love  song  that  he  sang,  quaint 
and  crisp  with  the  freshness  of  the  woods.  He  smiled  when  he 
had  ended,  a  bit  wistfully. 

"Ah,  M'sieur,  it  is  a  drole  time  when  last  I  hear  that  song." 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  it,  Josef  ? 

"It  is  but  a  story  of  myself ;  it  may  well  be  that  it  will 
not  interest  M'sieur." 

"I'm  sure  it  will." 

"But  if  then  M'sieur  desires  to  hear  the  little  story,  it  will 
give  me  grand  plaisir  to  tell  it.  But  pardon,  first  I  will  light  my 
pipe." 

He  lit  his  pipe  with  a  red  coal  from  the  fire,  took  a  big, 
contented  puff,  and  settled  himself  comfortably  against  a  log. 

"Eh  bien,  M'sieur,  it  was  in  the  winter  there  is  a  year — 
one  year  ago — in  Sainte  Anne,  where  I  live.  Always  there 
are  grand  affairs  very  often  there  An  the  winter,  when  we  have 
little  work  to  do,  we  habitant^;  races  on  the  snowshoe  and 
races  of  horses  upon  the  ice,  and  many  other  affairs  often — 
oh,  almost  all  the  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  much  like  a  great 
city,  M'sieur;  like  Quebec,  almost  We  are  very  proud  of 
Sainte  Anne,  we  who  live  there,  as  M'sieur  may  well  credit. 

"Comment,  M'sieur?  Do  I  run  on  the  snow-shoe?  But 
a  little.    I  run  not  too  strongly,  I. 
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"Have  I  ever  won  in  the  great  races?  It  happened  that 
by  chance  I  have  won  a  little,  M'sieur,  but  I  run  not  strongly, 
even  so. 

"But  in  all  cases,  as  I  have  told,  we  have  the  most  grand 
affairs  in  the  winter  at  Sainte  Anne,  and  once  in  a  time  we 
have  the  dance  in  the  old  Pierre  Moison's  barn — he  is  the 
father  of  Beurame  Moison,  who  last  summer  procured  for 
the  uncle  of  M'sieur  the  shot,  so  close,  at  the  great  caribou. 
And  to  the  dance  the  jeunes  gens  come  in  great  numbers, 
even  to  fifty,  sometimes.  It  is  greatly  like  the  beau  monde, 
is  it  not,  M'sieur? 

"So  it  happened  that  there  were  more  than  ever  before  of 
these  so  pleasing  assemblages  in  this  winter,  and  once,  indeed, 
two  dances  were  for  the  one  week,  and  a  large  race  a  racquette. 

"And  so  it  was  that  my  cousin,  Victorine  Martel,  invited 
Elise  Tremblay  to  come  from  Quebec  for  the  visit  of  that 
beautiful  week,  in  Sainte  Anne. 

"Who  is  Elise  Tremblay?  Ah,  but  pardon,  I  forget  that 
M'sieur  is  not  of  Sainte  Anne,  and  so  does  not  know.  I  will 
tell  all,  explaining  from  the  beginning. 

"Elise,  M'sieur,  is  the  daughter  of  old  Antoine  Tremblay, 
that  kept  the  pharmacie  on  the  corner  by  the  church.  And 
that  is  but  three  doors  from  the  house  of  my  father,  M'sieur; 
and  since  I  had  but  two  years  more  of  age  than  she,  it  so 
happened  that  we  played  much  together  when  we  were  small. 
Always  was  she  greatly  pretty — the  most  by  much  of  all  the 
others — and  of  a  great  cleverness.  I  tell  you  true,  M'sieur, 
she  was  the  best  of  all  the  school — a  great  school,  too,  with 
it  may  be  thirty  eleves,  boys  and  girls. 

"And  I,  always  was  I  the  most  stupid  of  all,  and  after 
school  it  might  be  that  Elise  made  mock  of  me,  and  I  would 
stand  ashamed,  sans  un  mot. 

"And  often  do  I  remember  she  would  play  the  trick  upon 
me,  little  diable  that  she  was.  She  played  the  most  beautiful 
tricks,  M'sieur,  and  the  other  eleves  laughed,  while  I,  being 
as  I  have  told  greatly  stupid,  stood  silent,  angry  against 
myself  that  I  had  no  word.     But  when  that  I  battled  after 
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school  with  some  boy — mostly  it  was  big  Jean  Ba'teese — if 
it  so  happened  that  he  beat  me,  then  was  Elise  always  of  a 
sweetness,  and  told  me  never  mind,  I'll  grow  strong  and  beat 
him  some  day.  And  so  Elise  and  I  were  friends  of  the  best 
Crais !  How  she  was  gay  and  bright  and  quick  of  foot  1  Of 
a  truth,  there  is  no  girl  so  every  way  excellent  in  Sainte  Anne, 
M'sieur ! 

So  it  was  that  when  old  Antoine,  her  father,  went  to 
the  grand  ville  de  Quebec  to  be  of  the  clerks  in  a  great 
pharmacie  and  took  Elise,  I  was  sorry,  I.  For  M'sieur  will 
agree  that  it  is  hard  no  more  to  have  one's  playmate,  who  is 
of  so  great  a  sweetness,  when  she  does  not  play  the  trick. 
And  when  she  said  good-bye  at  the  train,  it  so  happened  that 
she  cried,  as  is  often  the  custom  of  a  girl  of  but  fourteen 
years,  and  I  also  was  greatly  sorry,  and  so  it  was  that  I  kissed 
her  good-bye — But  pardon,  this  is  but  foolishness.  I  forget 
myself  in  the  telling,  and  my  story  becomes  too  long. 

"No?  But  willingly  will  I  go  on,  if  you  are  pleased, 
M'sieur. 

"I  have  told  that  Elise  went  with  old  Antoine  to  Quebec. 
Eh  bien,  for  four  year  I  do  not  see  her,  and  that  is  a  long 
time,  M'sieur.  But  always  I  work  hard,  going  in  the  winter  and 
spring  to  the  cutting  and  the  driving  of  logs,  and  to  the  woods 
in  the  warm  season,  according  as  the  Messieurs  wish  for  me  for 
the  fish  and  the  hunt.  So  with  this,  and  a  little  trapping  of  the 
otter  and  the  mink — their  skins  sell  now  for  a  large  sum, 
M'sieur, — I  win  much  money  in  the  year.  Sometimes  do 
I  win  even  to  five  hundred  piastres,  if  M'sieur  will  credit.  But 
then,  the  father  of  M'sieur  wins  perhaps  much  more,  so  that 
he  could  doubtless  purchase  very  much  of  Canada,  if  it 
so  happened  that  he  wished  it.  But  in  all  cases,  I  had  in 
four  years  much  money  hidden  beneath  the  woodshed — Crais, 
Oui !  and  it  was  good  to  think  of  it — and  so  I  was  a  man  whom 
some  girls  might,  it  may  be,  have  consented  to  marry.  But  it 
did  not  arrive  that  I  married,  though  there  were  of  my  friends 
who  did. 
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"And  always  of  the  Sunday  I  went  to  see  my  uncle,  across 
the  village.  And  since  my  cousin  Victorine  wrote  often  to 
Elise,  it  happened  so  that  I  would  hear  the  news  of  her,  how 
she  fared.  I  heard,  then,  that  not  we  alone  of  Sainte  Anne 
think  Elise  to  be  a  girl  of  the  most  excellent,  but  also  the  jeunes 
gens  of  Quebec.  For  now  she  was  grown  to  be  a  woman, 
having  seventeen  years,  and  she  had  received  honor,  having 
become  waitress  in  the  home  of  M'sieur  Dumaurier,  who,  as 
M'sieur  knows  without  doubt,  is  a  great  man,  being  a  member 
of  the  government. — 

"But  pardon, — my  pipe  does  not  burn.  I  will  light  it  again, 
for  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  a  story  when 
one  has  no  pipe.  Ah !  Of  a  truth,  this  tobacco  is  good  to  the 
taste! 

"But  the  story — ah  oui,  I  but  told  of  Elise  in  Quebec,  how 
it  was  that  she  was  loved  of  all.  We  in  Sainte  Anne  were  very 
proud  of  her,  M'sieur.  And  so  it  was  that  we  were  glad  when 
Victorine,  my  cousin,  said  that  Elise  has  not  forgot  us  other 
habitants,  but  is  coming  to  make  the  visit  of  that  great  week, 
when  there  are  two  dances,  and  a  race  a  racquette.  And  it  may 
be  that  I,  Josef  Moenais,  was  glad  as  much  as  they.  And 
indeed  Elise  did  not  hold  herself  above  us  habitants,  but  was 
every  way  one  of  us  from  the  first  of  the  time. 

"But  when  she  arrived  to  Sainte  Anne,  it  happened  that  I 
was  in  the  woods  at  the  hunting,  and  so  could  not  return  until 
the  morning  of  the  great  race,  although  of  a  surety  I  much 
wished  to  see  Elise.  I  wished  also  to  run  in  that  race,  for 
M'sieur  must  know  that  Jean  Ba'teese,  he  who  had  the  custom 
often  to  beat  me  in  the  fight  at  school  when  we  were  small, 
one  said  of  him  that  of  a  certainty  he  ran  more  strongly  i 
racquette  than  all  of  us  others  in  Sainte  Anne,  and  he  would 
run. 

"So  it  was  that  I  rose  very  early,  and  came  to  Sainte  Anne 
in  the  morning,  and  rested  till  the  time  of  the  race.  And 
then  so  well  did  I  find  myself  that  by  chance  I  ran  faster  than 
the  others,  even  Big  Jean,  and  so  won  the  prize. 
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"Then  I  saw  Elise,  that  she  stood  to  watch,  and  I  was  very 
glad  indeed,  for  four  years  is  a  great  time,  M'sieur.  I  went 
quickly  to  her  to  say  Bon  jour,  but  when  I  came  near,  behold, 
all  that  I  had  of  courage  went  away,  and  again  I  was  of  a 
clumsiness,  and  stood  sans  un  mot  And  it  was  truly  the  same 
Elise,  for  she  laughed  at  me  as  alway  and  made  mock  a  little. 
Only  once  it  so  happened  that  the  others  heeding  not,  she 
smiled  and  said,  'Eh  Wen,  I  told  you  you  grow  strong  and 
beat  him  some  day !'  And  so  I  cared  not  so  much,  when  she 
made  mock  and  laughed,  but  I  too  laughed,  I,  with  the  rest, 
for  of  a  truth  Elise  played  the  joke  everyway  beautiful. 

"But  Jean  Ba'teese,  who  it  was  that  I  had  beaten  in  the 
race,  laughed  all  the  time  most  loud  of  all  when  Elise  made 
sport  at  me.  One  time,  the  time  of  all  that  I  remember  the 
most  well,  it  happened  that  she  said  courage  lacked  to  me 
before  a  girl ;  and  I  had  no  word.  But  Jean,  being  of  a  quick 
tongue,  cried  out  with  laughing,  'Non,  Josef,  mon  gars,  you 
would  not  have  the  daring  to  kiss  a  girl,  or  hold  her  hand, — 
no,  not  though  she  kissed  you  first.'  And  all  made  merry 
upon  me.  Now  M'sieur  will  agree  that  it  was  not  greatly 
pleasant  so. 

"But  on  the  Saturday  night  came  the  dance — the  greatest 
of  all  the  others — in  the  barn  of  ol'  Pierre  Moison,  the  father 
of  Beaurame.  Elise  was  for  to  go  away  the  Sunday,  and  so 
I  took  from  the  big  box  in  my  room  the  beautiful  coat  of  grey 
which  M'sieur  himself  gave  me  there  are  three  year,  and  which 
I  had  carried  but  twice,  and  also  the  yellow  trousers  of  the 
father  of  M'sieur,  coming  but  to  the  knee,  as  is  very  proper, 
and  the  thick,  long  stockings  of  many  colors,  also  of  the  father 
of  M'sieur.  In  truth  all  the  others  did  not  have  so  beautiful 
a  dress  like  mine,  as  indeed  is  right,  since  the  clothes  were 
entirely  those  of  M'sieur  and  the  father  of  M'sieur,  who  of  a 
certainty  have  everything  only  of  the  most  beautiful. 

"But  it  was  my  fortune  that  I  was  unable  to  give  pleasure 
to  Elise,  although  I  did  all  my  possible,  it  so  being  that  she 
was  for  to  leave  the  next  morning.  The  other  girls  were 
indeed  all  of  a  kindness  and  admired  my  dress  greatly.    But 
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always  did  Elise  mock  at  the  beautiful  clothes  of  M'sieur, 
if  M'sieur  will  pardon,  and  once  again  Jean  Ba'teese  toY  me, 
I  would  never  dare  to  kiss  a  girl,  never.  But  when  it  was  late, 
perhaps  ten  of  the  clock,  it  so  happened  that  I  of  my  clumsi- 
ness almost  fell,  while  Elise  stood  near  by.  When  once  again 
I  stood  straight,  she  laughed  and  with  the  finger  tips  brushed 
me  across  the  face. 

"  'Small  boy,'  she  said.  'Is  it  that  the  courage  fails  you, 
and  you  lack  the  force  to  remain  upright?' 

All  at  once  Jean  Ba'teese  cried  out,  'See,  you  others,  she 
kissed  him  with  the  fingers,  and  he  dares  not  kiss  her  back, 
even  as  I  say.' 

"Now  M'sieur  knows  well  that  it  is  hard,  in  truth,  for  a 
man  to  endure  such  speech.  So  in  a  sudden  I  was  no  more 
afraid.  'Watch  then,'  I  cried.  'It  is  I  that  will  indeed  kiss 
Elise/  and  I  reached  in  order  to  catch  her. 

"But  she  was  alway  quick  of  foot,  M'sieur,  and  she  ran 
with  swiftness  up  and  down,  so  that  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  catch  her.  And  all  did  indeed  watch,  and  laughed  and 
made  merry  and  helped  Elise,  and  there  was  a  great  confusion 
and  shouting. 

"But  soon  Elise  was  tired,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  who 
run  little,  and  so  it  was  that  she  jumped  from  a  bench  to  a 
table  in  the  corner,  and  men  put  chairs  before  her,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  reach  her.  But  it  is  not  too  hard  for  me 
to  leap,  M'sieur,  I  who  am  used  to  running  a  racquette,  and  so 
I  reached  the  table  in  one  bound  quite  easily,  and  took  the 
hands  of  Elise  in  order  to  kiss  her.  It  was  then,  M'sieur,  that 
one  started  the  song  that  I  sang  but  now,  for  it  seemed  fitting 
to  many,  and  they  sang  it  loudly  and  with  laughter.  It  is 
indeed  a  pretty  song,  to  my  thinking. 

"Comment,  M'sieur?  did  I  kiss  Elise  after  all?  But  no, 
M'sieur.  Had  it  been  Victorine,  or  Suzanne  Dumois,  the 
cousin  of  Beaurame,  or  one  of  the  rest,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  easy.  But  it  so  happened  that  Elise  was  some  way 
different,  M'sieur,  and  I  found  it  not  greatly  fitting  to  do  so. 
M'sieur  can  perhaps  comprehend  even  better  than  it  is  possible 
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for  me  to  explain.    But  in  any  case,  I  did  not  do  it,  M'sieur. 
Yet  I  in  truth  was  not  afraid. 

"  It  is  but  you,  Elise,  that  I  dare  not  kiss/  I  said  as  we 
stood  upon  the  table;  while  the  others  did  not  hear,  for 
indeed  they  sang  and  shouted  greatly,  and  laughed  because  I 
did  not  do  it  But  Elise  looked  up  at  me  with  kindness  and 
smiled,  and  said,  'It  is  but  you,  Josef,  that  would  dare  not  to 
do  it,  now!' 

"And  so  it  happened  that  I  minded  not  at  all  what  she  had 
said  before,  nor  even  when  Jean  Ba'teese  made  mock." 

"Josef,"  I  asked,  "shan't  we  be  hearing  of  a  wedding 
pretty  soon  ?    Is  Elise  still  in  Quebec  ?" 

"But  no,  M'sieur,"  he  corrected  me  with  deference.  "But 
no,  indeed,  not  since  last  Christmas.  Pardonnez — she  is  dead, 
M'sieur." 

Paul  Shipman  Andrews. 
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COR  NATURAE. 

Chafed  by  the  cries  of  the  crowd,  and  the  jangle  of  vain  disputa- 
tions, 
Weary  alike  of  the  warring  world  and  the  memory  of  men, 
Heartsick  I  sighed  to  be  free  from  the  fret  of  his  fierce  habita- 
tions— 
Clean  from  the  clog  of  their  clay,  and  the  damning  despair  of 
his  ken. 
I  wandered  afar  seeking  peace  from  the  Sisyphus-stone  of  desire 
When   the   last   wan    hoardings   of    rift-recessed    snow    had 
departed  in  tears, 
When  the  buds  by  the  river's  brink  first  blushed  with  an  odorous 
fire, 
And  lulled  by  the  low-voiced  flood  were  the  yearnings  of  fever- 
ish years. 
Soon — fringed  on  the  marshy  marge  by  the  long  lush  line  of  the 
sedges — 
The  Summer's  green  garment  lay  finished  and  fair  on  the  loom 
of  Spring; 
Then  I  saw  of  what  blossom-dight  splendor  those  burgeoning 
mists  were  the  pledges, 
And  I  knew  that  the  harsh-crying  crow  had  but  heralded  larks 
'    on  the  wing. 
Far  from  the  sweat  and  the  struggle,  the  surfeit  of  longings  and 
losses, 
Drinking  in  draughts  of  delight  from  the  wonderful  wine  of 
the  world, 
Thus  let  me  live — in  my  nostrils  the  breath  of  the  riverside 
mosses, 
Pipings  of  Pan  in  my  ears,  shrilling  high  o'er  the  flowers 
unfurled! 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE   "HANKEY  D." 

"  T  OHN-NEE,  /  har-r-rdly  know  yet,"  croaked  the  boy,  try- 
J  ing  to  sing  as  he  shivered  over  the  forecastle  stove. 
From  the  deck  the  fog  horn  wailed,  and  the  waves  that  rolled 
against  the  vessel's  hull  seemed  to  moan  in  answer, 

"This  makes  me  kinder  think  o'  him,"  he  went  on  uneasily; 
"don't  it,  Aleck?" 

No  answer. 

"Why  don't  ye  say  suthin',  hey  ?"  the  boy  shouted.  Still  no 
answer. 

"  'Twas  alius  in  a  fog  aboard  the  Hankey  D."  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "an'  alius  walkin'  aft,  it  was.    They  says — " 

"But  what  I  wants  ter  know  why  it  corned  ter  Aleck  that 
night,  instid  o'  ter  the  swab  what  did  the  trick,"  broke  in  a 
voice,  half  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  bunk. 

"Becos  it  liked  me  looks,"  said  Aleck  shortly. 

"Wull,"  the  voice  drawled — and  it  sounded  ominous — "I 
ain't  sayin'  no  more  abo't  it;  but  ghosts  don't  show  that  way 
'cept  ther's  a  reason,  an'  it  looks  right  onlucky  fer  the  hull 
on  us,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Sure  it  do,"  piped  a  little  man  with  nutcracker  jaws, 
thrusting  his  head  out  into  the  smoky  rays  of  the  bracket- 
lamp;  "three  weeks  sence  we  seen  a  fish — three  blessed  weeks — 
an*  whur's  the  Jonah,  says  I  ?" 

"Whur  is  he?"  chorused  the  men,  whose  rough  faces  began 
to  glimmer  against  the  darkness  of  the  bunks.  "Show  him 
to  us,  Aleck." 

"Ye  drunken  bums!"  the  answer  came.  "Now  may  yer 
dirty  souls — " 

The  men  nodded  grimly  and  began  to  talk  among  then> 
selves,  glancing  at  the  man  in  oilskins  who  whittled  on  a  thole- 
pin savagely  and  swore  at  them.  * 

"Quare  we  never  thot  o't  afore,"  said  one  at  last. 

"O'  what,  ye  fools?"  inquired  Aleck,  dropping  the  thole- 
pin. 
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"O'  yer  bein'  a  Jonah,"  answered  the  little  man,  "an* 
helpin'  ter  do  fer — altho' "  he  went  on  quickly  as  the  baited 
man  sprang  to  his  feet,   "altho'  we  ain't  a  sayin'  that  as  yit" 

"Ye  black-hearted  thieves/'  shrieked  Aleck  hoarsely;  "ye 
lyin'— " 

There  was  a  roar  of  anger  at  the  final  word;  but  no  one 
dared  to  brave  the  power  of  the  huge  fists  that  threatened 
them. 

"Stow  that,  fer  God's  sake,"  shrilled  the  little  man; 
"there'll  be  murder  here  'fore  long — "  and  after  a  pause  of 
breathless  waiting:  "We  ain't  thinkin'  hard  on  ye,"  he 
shouted,  as  Aleck  lowered  the  clenched  hand  in  which  the  knife 
still  glinted. 

"All  right,  ye  scum,"  the  challenger  growled  sullenly.  " Ye'll 
listen  then,  by  God,  an'  there's  the  naked  truth  o'  it.  Ye've 
druv  me  ter  the  tellin'.  And  now  ef  ye  won't  fight,  ye'll  hear 
me  out" 

"It's  what  we've  wanted  forbye,"  put  in  the  boy. 

"It's  what  I've  me  reasons  fer  not  sayin',"  answered  Aleck 
gruffly;  "but  ye've  called  me  Jonah,  ye  see,  an'  ye've  said — " 
His  hard  face  worked  convulsively.  "John  was  the  best  dewy- 
mate  I  ever  had,"  he  ended. 

Once  again  the  fog  horn  moaned,  and  far  away  the  hoot 
of  a  steamer's  siren  shrieked  in  warning. 

"Beys,"  said  Aleck,  and  he  shuddered, — "boys,  I'm  wantin' 
to  keep  from  tellin'  ye." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  their  cheeks  were  ashen 
gray.  "What  is  it?"  they  whispered;  "look  at  the  eyes  o' 
him." 

"I  know  what  yer  a  thinkin',"  broke  in  Aleck;  but  he 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  own  words. 

"Fer  Christ's  sake,  spit  it  out,  an'  git  it  over  with,"  groaned 
the  code  in  terror. 

"It's  a  jedgement  come  onto  me,"  muttered  Aleck.  "I 
ain't  no  Jonah,  an'  I  ain't  no  murderer;  but  still —  .  .  . 
We  was  refittin'  ter  Pew's  wharf  fer  mackerelin'.  That's  how 
it  was.    Layin'  there  three  days  'thout  gittin'  the  seine  aboard, 
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an'  the  fish  all  the  while  movin'  no'th,  blessin'  every  bloody 
carpenter  what  ever  fixed  a  roller.  We  gits  our  seine-boat; 
tows  out;  an'  puts  fer  Georges  same  as  usual.  But  the  fog 
shets  in  abo't  us  an'  we  stays  hove  to  fer  three  days  more. 

"  'Johnny/  I  says,  'this  looks  onlucky,'  an*  Johnny,  he 
shakes  his  head.  Ther's  Squid- jig  Joe  aboard/  he  says — an' 
the  kid  was  almost  cryin' — 'it's  a  kapin'  clear  o'  him  I  am,' 
says  he.  'For  why?'  I  asks  him,  not  known'  o'  the  bad 
blood  atween  them  two.  An'  Johnny  tells  me  .  .  .  Boys," 
said  the  narrator  with  a  scowl,  "I  ain't  goin'  ter  hand  yer 
what  he  said;  but  the  Portugee  had  jest  bled  him.  All  on  us 
makes  mistakes  sometimes,  an'  does  our  share  o'  hellin'. 
Johnny  had  done  his,  fer  sure,  an'  Squid-jig  had  a  holt  on 
him  with  nippers :  that's  all. 

"  'An'  I'm  a  goin'  ter  have  his  hide,'  says  I ;  but  Johnny 
puts  his  hand  on  me  arm  an'  begs:  'it's  nothin'  short  o' 
murder'U  do  me  good,'  he  says.  'I've  tho't  o'  it,  but  I  ain't 
low  enough  fer  that.  Ner  you.'  An'  he  looks  at  me  with  them 
blue  eyes  o'  his'n.  Til  weather  it,  Aleck,'  he  goes  on;  'you 
jes'  let  it  be!  Only,'  he  says,  'stand  by  an'  watch.  Mebbe 
ye'll  bear  a  hand  ef  anythin'  goes  wrong* — " 

"So  Squid- jig  had  a  holt  on  him,"  interrupted  the  cook. 
"Pore  Johnny!     What'll  he  have  been  a  doin',  I  asks  meself." 

"  Twas  suthin'  bad,"  responded  Aleck;  but  the  kid  never 
knowed  till  arterwards,  an'  then  the  tears  jest  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  when  he  told  me  abo't  it.  Fust  time  I  ever  see  the 
shaver  cry,  fer  he  was  grit  clean  through. 

"What  do  you  think,  boys?  Skipper  goes  an'  puts  them 
two  inter  the  same  watch !  Yes.  Him  an'  Squid- jig.  Course 
I  spoke  ter  skipper;  but  he  curses  me  as  usual." 

"Jes'  like  him,"  said  the  little  man. 

"An'  I  says  to  meself :  'stand  by,  it  is,'  but  all  the  while 
I  speaks  Squid  fair  an'  mebbe  gits  a  bit  gruff  ter  Johnny.  Ye 
see  I  didn't  want  Squid  ter  git  wise  that  I  was  on  to  him. 
But  I'm  a  thinking  what  ter  do.  I  puts  me  fists  to  me  head  an' 
pounds  it,  an'  the  more  I  pounds  the  more  I  thinks. 
7 
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"That  was  the  way  o'  it  fer  days.  I  keeps  a  watchin',  an' 
more  an*  more  I  sees  it  comin\  'He's  at  me  agin,'  says 
Johnny  at  last,  'he  comes  ter  me  in  the  watch  an*  tries  it.  It's 
a  killin'  me  he  is/  the  pore  kid  yells.  'A  killin'  me/  an*  he 
says  it  over  an*  over  agin,  an*  starts  gabbin'  ter  hisself  an* 
shakin'  his  head.  An'  then  it  corned:  an'  ef  I'd  only 
knowed — " 

A  rat  scampered  over  the  planking.  The  patter  of  his  feet 
was  clear  and  distinct  in  the  hush  that  followed  Aleck's  words. 
"Fog,  fog,  fog,"  he  went  on  once  more,  his  voice  deep  and 
strangely  monotonous,  "alius  thick  o'  fog  aboard  the  Hankey 
D.  That  night  corned  dirty,  an'  as  black  as  tar,  an'  I  sleepin9 
sound  an'  safe,  dreamin'  o'  the  cold  above,  whilst  I  was  warm. 

"Johnny  was  in  it  too.  Fer  he  went  watch  at  four  bells,  an' 
I  had  clear  forgot — 

"  'It's  killin'  me,'  I  hears.  There  he  was  ait  the  foot  o'  me 
bunk,  an'  his  face — he  was  grinnin'  from  ear  to  ear.  'It's 
a  killin'  me,'  he  says  agin,  'Aleck  it's  a  killin'  me — an'  I  likes 
it,'  he  says,  'it's  fine.' 

"Them  was  the  awfullest  words  I  ever  heerd,"  said  Aleck 
solemnly,  "an'  the  way  they  sounded  freezes  through  me  now. 
His  face  was  white  an'  starin'  strange,  an'  his  eyes:  they 
was  the  worst  o'  all, — "  he  rubbed  his  knotted  hand  upon  his 
forehead  and  hesitated.  "As  I  jumps  out  o'  me  bunk  the  kid 
was  through  the  hatch,  an'  gone,  clean  gone;  I  never  seed 
him  sence,"  he  ended. 

"  'Twas  then  Squid  did  his  work,  weren't  it  ?"  remarked  the 
cook.  There  was  another  silence,  for  the  answer  seemed  to 
choke  in  Aleck's  throat.  "Squid  never  did  fer  him  a-tall,"  he 
said  at  last,  and  in  the  gasp  that  followed  he  continued  hastily : 
"I  runs  along  the  deck:  'Johnny,'  I  hollers,  'Johnny,'  over  an' 
over  agin.  But  nothin'  answers  aft.  I  hear  the  clump  o' 
Squid's  big  boots  a  splashin'  as  he  runs  for'ard.  An*  I  knows 
it  weren't  him  as  did  it,  fer  I  was  right  on  Johnny's  heels. 
He  must  have  gone  clean  overboard.  'Wot  maken  you  yell 
so?'  says  Squid  in  his  Dago  way,  an'  then  I  calls  all  hands. 
We  never  found  him,  boys.    We  tried  almighty  hard.     .     .     . 
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"  'Twas  then  I  swore  ter  meself  that  Squid  should  pay  fer 
it  jest  the  same,"  said  Aleck,  and  his  voice  rang  through  the 
forecastle,  hard  and  loud.  "  'Twas  then  I  swore  he'd  take  it 
jest  as  ef  he'd  killed  the  kid;  an'  I  thinks  an'  thinks,  an'  gits 
it  purty  clear.  Fer  Squid's  a  murderin'  dog,  I  holds,  an'  with 
the  blood  o'  Johnny  on  his  hands  jest  es  ef  he'd  pitched  him 
over." 

"He  was  that,"  said  the  little  man,  "every  bit  o'  it.  But 
Aleck,"  and  his  lowered  voice  sounded  husky,  "Squid  owned 
up,  yer  know,  an*  how — ?" 

"  Tis  what  I'm  goin'  ter  tell  ye,"  answered  Aleck.  "I 
thinks  ter  meself  ef  Johnny's  ghost'd  come — fer  Squid  believed 
in  sperrits  mor'n  any  o'  us — ef  Johnny's  ghost'd  come  an'  go 
ter  him;  but  nothin'  showed  at  all." 

"Why,  they  says  ye  tumbled  down  the  hatch  a  bellerin'  es 
ef  ye'd  seen  the  devil,"  interrupted  the  boy ;  "now  what  for 
did  ye  that—" 

"  'Twas  arterward,"  said  Aleck.  "Johnny  wouldn't  come," 
he  continued  after  a  pause,  "so  I  tuk  it  on  meself — an  that 
was  wus  than  any  ghost.  All  I  thought  on  was  the  face  o' 
him  ter  frighten  me,  the  awful  stann'  face."  He  shuddered 
violently.  "Another  night  corned  dirty  an'  I  gits  me  grit  an' 
tries  it:  ^ot,'  I  yells,  an'  screeches  down  the  hatch,  'he's 
come  fer  yer  at  last,'  I  yells;  'he  says  ye've  murdered  him,' 
an'  then  I  has  a  fit  It  worked  all  right.  "Twas  walkin' 
aft  an'  callin  fer  ye,  Joe,'  I  says,  when  I  comes  to.  An'  boys 
that  Portugee  near  died — .  Next  night  it  works  agin  an'  even 
more  than  the  first :  '  'Twas  hollerin'  fer  ye,  Joe,'  I  says, 
'  'twas  sayin'  ye  done  it  dirty;  'twas  sayin'  it'll  be  with  ye 
when  ye  comes  ter  Hell,'  an'  Joe  jest  groans  an'  shivers  an' 
crosses  hisself . 

"Wull,  boys,  I  did  it  pretty  well,  fer  I  was  wild.  An'  then 
old  Andrew  swears  he  seed  it,  an'  Jack  Colebert  gits  scared 
next,  an'  says  it  corned  ter  him  sure.  But  all  the  while  I  keeps 
tdlin'  Joe  'twill  leave  him  ef  he  owns  up  ter  the  killin,'  and  he 
cries  and  shakes  like  a  baby,  but  gits  near  looney  an'  he  does 
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it,  boys,  yes,  sir !     He  says  he  chucked  him  overboard.     They 
roped  him  in  his  bunk,  ye  know,  an'  when  we  got  ter  shore — " 

"Ah,  but,  Aleck,  'twas  an  awful  thing  ter  do,"  broke  in  the 
little  man,   "an  awful  thing  fer  sure." 

"An'  don't  ye  feel  jest  like  a  murderer  yerself  ?"  added  the 
cook 

Aleck  rose  to  his  feet.  "  'Twas  all  fer  Johnny,  boys,"  he 
whispered  hoarsely,  and  his  face  was  pale  as  death. 

"Why,  Johnny,  he — but  don't  ye  be  agin  me  wull  ye  now — 
don't  ye — "  His  voice  broke  and  utter  silence  followed. 
"Yes,"  he  shouted  in  desperation  with  a  hideous  smile,  "I 
reckon  it  was  wuss  than  drivin'  tacks  o'  a  Sunday." 

Horace  Winston  Stokes. 


LATE  IN  GREY  AUTUMN. 

The  sombre  depth  of  darkness  where  the  river  glides 
Is  blended  with  the  forest,  shading  into  night, 
And  as  the  lonely  silence  stirs  with  deep  unrest 
To  mutter  waking  answer  to  the  morning's  breath, 
The  shadowed  grey  of  dawning  cloaks  the  hills  of  grey. 

The  river's  clouded  surface  turns  to  shreds  of  mist, 
To  shadowed  fairy  dancers,  forms  of  water  elfs; 
In  shapely  figures  moulded,  lightly  on  they  sway, 
And  o'er  the  world  about  them  charm  with  silent  grace, 
From  darkest  grey  surroundings,  softest  lights  of  grey. 

And  swiftly  from  the  valley  rise  or  melt  in  air 
The  fairy  forms,  and  lose  the  charm  as  morning  comes 
Till  trees  and  hillsides  sombre,  ruggedly  arrayed, 
Stand  barren,  cold  and  bleak  and  as  the  daylight  gains, 
The  softest  greys  of  morning  leave  a  leaden  day. 

Walter  Richardson. 
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NOTABILIA. 

There  seems  to  be  one  branch  of  literary  effort  with  which 
the  pages  of  the  Lit.  have  hitherto  seldom  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  graced.  Verse  or  prose  in  dramatic  form  has  rarely 
been  seen  upon  the  round  table,  and  more  rarely  still  between 
these  brown  covers.  Why  the  short,  one-act  drama  has  been 
thus  shunned  is  not  clear,  but  it  would  be  a  welcome  innovation 
if  such  contributions  could  find  their  way  into  our  hands. 
From  a  purely  literary  standpoint  verse  lends  itself  to  this 
style  of  work  with  more  character  than  prose,  but  either  form 
is  acceptable. 

Mention  of  this  desire  for  a  new  line  of  effort  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  problem  which  has  long  confronted  the  Lit.,  as 
one  eminent  graduate  has  just  written  us:  "There  has  been 
no  considerable  development  in  thought  or  style  in  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine  in  the  last  fifty  years."  How  true  this  is 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  it  is  a  long  recognized 
fault  that  the  Lit.  gradually  merges  its  writers  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass  of  essayists,  narrators  and  poets,  all  struggling 
within  a  very  limited  sphere.  What  then  shall  we  do  to 
correct  it? 

First,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  contributors  that  the  Lit. 
is  not  bound  by  traditions  to  put  in  each  department,  month 
after  month,  the  same  type  of  article,  intricate  of  phrase  and 
redolent  of  atmosphere.  It  is  only  a  common  superstition 
always  to  this  effect  among  the  heelers  from  year  to  year  that 
compels  the  board  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  after  imbibing  the  truth  of  the  first  clause  the 
writers  must  exercise  their  individualities  to  a  greater  degree. 
They  must  not  shrink  from  putting  themselves  into  their 
work.  Hereafter  let  each  author  indite  the  spontaneous, 
unconquerable  feelings  of  his  own  bosom,  regardless  of  past 
forms  and  examples.  Soon  we  shall  be  imbuing  literary  polish 
with  enthusiasm  and  deft  characterization  with  heart-throbs. 
When  that  day  arrives  Yale  men  will  not  write  a  bit  of  per- 
sonal sentiment  or  effusiveness  with  a  blush  and  then  crumble 
it  up  hurriedly.  c.  l.  w. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

A   MEADOW  BROOK. 

Through  a  quiet  meadow  nook 
Flows  a  softly  babbling  brook, 
Banked  with  ferns  and  grasses. 

"Shall  we  lie  beside  the  stream, 
Deep  in  violets,  and  dream, 
As  the  water  passes, 
Where  the  sparkling  ripples  flow, 
Down  what  cataracts  they  go, 
Through  what  mountain  passes?" 

With  a  wealth  of  beauty  there, 
Why  should  mortal  ever  care 
What's  beyond  the  grasses? 

Carl  H.  P.  Thurston. 


"One  hundred  and  eighty-two,"  counted  Arlington,  paus- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  promenade,  his  brows  knit  and  his  face 
twitching  as  he  chewed  his  cigar.  "Let  me 
a  lapse  see.     I  must  do  about  three  feet  to  a  stride,  so 

into  a rca dy.  three  times  one  hundred  and  eighty  is — Oh 
Hell!"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  "this  is  a  great 
vacation,  this  is!  All  right  for  Mary  and  the  kids,  I  suppose. 
They  can  stand  it  to  go  out  driving  behind  slow  horses  and  hear 
old  women  chatter  about  their  neighbors  all  day.  But  it  doesn't 
appeal  to  me."  And  he  kicked  the  railing  vindictively,  as  if  he 
must  vent  upon  something  all  the  spite  which  had  grown  up  in 
him  during  this  idyllic  week  at  what  the  advertising  pamphlet 
had  been  pleased  to  call  an  ideal  mountain  inn. 

"Why,  it's  a  first-class  city  hotel!"  he  growled,  "with  all  the 
modern  nuisances,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  porch  but  a 
lot  of  cultivated  trees  and  slick  lawns!"  He  stopped  suddenly. 
"I've  a  mind,"  he  resolved,  and  seconded  the  resolution  by  step- 
ping off  the  piazza,  "to  walk  down  the  road  a  bit,  and  see  how 
far  from  the  hotel  you  have  to  go  before  you  can  see  a  real 
mountain." 

Directly  beyond  the  house  the  road  wound  into  the  shade,  and 
picked  its  picturesque  way,  with  an  artist's  precision,  through  the 
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beauty  places  of  the  woods.  There  was  a  brook  that  took  its 
easy-going  course  among  the  cool,  mossy  boulders,  and  a  goodly 
company  of  ancient  trees  that  swayed  sedately  in  the  wind.  With 
eyes  that  had  taken  no  note  of  these  things  in  many  years,  Arling- 
ton found  himself  searching  out  the  treasures  of  the  morning 
woods;  and,  as  heJooked,  the  softening  expression  of  his  face 
made  his  presence  less  of  an  intrusion. 

He  had  almost  forgotten  the  object  of  his  quest,  when  the 
woods  fell  away,  and  left  him  suddenly  confronting  a  prospect 
of  romping  hills  and  pasture  lands  that  brought  him  to  a  stand- 
still. He  had  gazed  for  some  minutes  before  he  discovered  any 
human  figure  in  the  landscape,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  start 
that  he  perceived  a  man  leaning  against  a  tree  at  his  very  elbow. 
A  most  picturesque  figure  he  made,  too,  with  his  hap-hazard 
tramper's  clothes  and  unkempt  hair.  A  wave  of  that  easy 
cordiality  which  prevails  in  the  hills  came  over  Arlington,  and 
he  dropped  down  beside  the  tramper  on  the  bank. 

"Fine  sight,"  he  commented. 

The  other  nodded  without  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
Then,  between  puffs,  "But  it's  nothing  to  what  you  get  a  bit 
farther  up  the  hill." 

"You  on  your  way  up?"  queried  Arlington,  a  little  wistfully, 
perhaps,  for  his  new  acquaintance  eyed  him  somewhat  curiously 
as  he  answered,  "Sure.    Aren't  you  ?" 

For  answer,  Arlington,  forgetting  his  habitual  contempt  for 
mountain-climbing,  set  out  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  the  other,  catching 
up  the  pack  which  had  been  lying  near  at  hand,  swung  into  step 
at  his  side. 

"Are  you  tramping  through  the  mountains  ?"  ventured  Arling- 
ton, glancing  with  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  at  the  bulging  knap- 
sack which  the  veteran  carried  so  easily. 

"Yep,"  was  the  answer,  "it's  my  regular  yearly  trip.  Start 
down  here  at  the  station  and  work  up  through  Peep-o'Dawn 
Notch  to  the  foot  of  the  Big  Range,  and  over  the  top  into  the 
North  Country." 

"Isn't  this  a  trifle  off  your  beat?"  Arlington  asked,  for  the 
trail  to  the  Notch,  he  knew,  turned  off  a  little  below  the  hotel. 

"Oh,  no," — positively — "always  stop  off  a  day  to  climb  this 
hill.     It's  worth  it,"  he  finished,  with  conviction. 

The  road  was  steep  now,  and  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
sun,  and  Arlington's  coat  was  soon  over  his  arm,  his  collar  and 
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necktie  tucked  carelessly  into  the  pocket.  Something  he  had  not 
known  for  many  days  was  tugging  at  his  whole  frame,  making  it 
hard  for  him  to  keep  the  pace.  At  first  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
diagnose  it,  but  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  to 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  savor  as  of  much 
good  beefsteak  floated  to  his  nostrils,  he  knew  at  once  what  was 
troubling  him.  It  was  an  appetite.  He  consulted  his  watch, 
which  marked  twelve-thirty. 

"Hello !"  he  exclaimed  ruefully,  "How  am  I  going  to  get  back 
to  the  hotel  in  time  for  lunch  ?" 

"Want  to  stay  and  take  pot-luck  with  me?"  suggested  his 
companion.  "I  know  a  swell  place  for  a  fire  up  on  the  edge  of 
that  sugar  grove,  and  I  guess  we  can  find  fodder  enough  for  us 
both." 

Arlington  hesitated.  A  mischievous  breeze  brought  him 
another  tempting  whiff  of  the  cooking  dinner,  and  he  was  lost. 

"I'm  your  man,"  he  assented,  turning  his  face  toward  the  indi- 
cated grove. 

Chance  led  them  by  a  flourishing  garden.  The  tramper  cast  a 
quick  glance  around,  and  in  a  moment  Arlington  knew,  for  the 
first  time,  that  onions  grow  in  the  ground. 

"Put  a  few  in  your  pocket,"  commanded  his  host,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  devastation  of  a  potato-hill.  "An  ear  or  two  of 
corn  wouldn't  go  bad,"  he  finished,  and  shoved  four  down  the 
rapacious  throat  of  his  knapsack. 

The  spot  chosen  for  dinner  was  all  that  the  tramper  had  prom- 
ised. Seated  well  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  fire  which  his  host 
had  conjured  out  of  bits  of  dry  wood,  Arlington  surveyed  the 
scene  with  a  sensation  as  of  his  heart  enlarging  which  made  him 
one  with  the  poets.  An  instinct,  whereof  he  knew  not  the  source, 
told  him  that  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  a  flock  of  sheep  should 
be  wandering  in  yonder  open  field. 

"Well,  this  has  anything  they  give  you  at  the  hotel  beaten  a 
mile,"  he  asserted,  administering  a  coat  of  dubious-looking  butter 
to  a  blackened  ear  of  corn. 

His  companion  was  too  busy  maneuvering  a  refractory  onion 
from  the  fire  to  his  mouth  by  means  of  a  chip  to  reply  immedi- 
ately; but  when  he  had  swallowed  the  first  appetizing  morsel, 
he  took  time  to  philosophize,  sagely,  "Nothing  like  a  camp-fire 
to  cook  by.     It  makes  everything  so  good  and  burnt." 
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"I  think,"  volunteered  Arlington,  after  a  lazy  hour  or  two 
under  the  maples,  "that  we  can  strike  right  down  the  hill  and  find 
a  short  way  back  to  the  hotel." 

The  idea  promised  well,  and  as  long  as  the  meadows  offered 
them  open  passage  all  went  smoothly ;  but  in  the  woods  obstacles 
appeared  which  were  calculated  to  have  daunted  the  soul  of 
Odysseus,  But  these  adventurers  knew  no  fear  of  them.  A 
barb-wire  fence  left  the  marks  of  its  murderous  teeth  in  Arling- 
ton's clothes,  and  he  laughed.  The  evergreens  reached  out 
steely  arms  to  impede  their  progress,  and  scratched  at  their  faces 
as  they  pushed  by;  and  the  two  compared  their  wounds  with 
glee.  An  elusive  cow-path  led  them  through  a  maze  of  young 
maples,  and,  treacherously  offering  an  easy  advance,  ended,  with 
derisive  suddenness,  in  an  oozy  bog;  and  they  applauded  each 
other's  leaps  as  they  flitted  from  rock  to  rock,  and  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  missteps  which  plunged  them  shoe-top  deep  in 
mud. 

Victory  was  theirs  in  the  end.  The  cow-path,  finding  them 
undaunted,  took  them  again  under  its  tutelage,  and  escorted  them 
in  safety  to  the  road. 

Arlington  gazed  with  regret  after  the  stalwart  figure  of  the 
tramper,  swinging  down  the  road  toward  the  path  to  Peep-o*- 
Dawn  Notch.  Then,  discovering  with  no  feeling  other  than 
amusement  that  his  collar  and  necktie  had  escaped  from  his 
pocket,  he  made  his  cautious  way  toward  the  back  door  of  the 
hotel. 

In  his  room,  he  stole  a  furtive  glance  into  the  mirror,  and 
broke  into  a  chuckle  of  boyish  jubilation  as  his  grimy  face  grinned 
back  at  him  out  of  the  glass.  Then,  cautiously  at  first,  but  soon 
furiously  in  gleeful  abandon,  he  broke  into  a  noisy  clog-dance  on 
the  hard-wood  floor. 

R.  D.  French. 

Trained  nurses  and  future  doctors  sat  in  a  half  circle 

around  the  great  specialist.     In  front  of  them  sat  the  patient,  an 
old  man  with  thick  gray  hair,  a  long  beard,  and 
science.  bright  blue  eyes,  whose  head  shook  continu- 

ously. By  his  side  sat  another  man  with  a 
black  beard,  who  had  brought  him  in.  They  all  stared  at  the 
older  man  for  a  minute.    Then  the  specialist  began : 
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"Higgins,"  he  started  in  a  business-like  way,  "read  the  history 
of  the  case." 

Higgins  read  aloud : 

"The  patient  is  eighty-five  years  old." 

"Eighty-five  years  old !"  broke  in  the  doctor,  "You  don't  mean 
it!  Remarkably  well  preserved  specimen,  isn't  he, — class?" 
Then  to  the  specimen,  "Are  you  really  eighty-five?" 

"I'll  be  eighty-six  on  the  ioth  of  October,"  said  the  old  man. 
"And  not  a  day—" 

"Higgins,  put  down  'Well  preserved.  Voice  slightly  stac- 
cato.'    Go  on  with  the  history." 

"Had  two  brothers,  who  are  both  living  and  well.  Had  one 
sister,  who  died  of  pneumonia — " 

"How  long  ago  was  that  ?"  broke  in  the  doctor  again. 

"Five  years  ago,"  answered  the  old  man,  "She  was  only — " 

"Go  on  with  the  history,  Higgins." 

" — No  consumption  in  the  family,  except  the  father,  who  died 
of  it  when  he  was  seventy." 

This  time  the  old  man  broke  in.  "Lord  knows  it  wasn't  his 
fault,  doctor.  He  used  to  work  in  the  slaughter  house,  and  it 
was  always  cold  and  damp  and  he  never  got  no  holiday,  and  one 
day  he  came  back  with  an  ache  in  his  back  and  a  cough,  and — " 

"Go  on  with  the  history,  Higgins."  The  old  man  meekly  held 
his  peace. 

"Patient  when  a  young  man  had  scarlet  fever  and — " 

"Unimportant." 

"Has  had  nothing  in  the  past  fifty  years."  The  student  turned 
over  a  page  in  his  notebook,  "Present  case.  Shaking  began 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  getting  worse  ever  since.  Started  in  his 
arms,  then  spread  to  his  head." 

"Ever  had  any  time  of  relief?" 

"I  got  hold  of  a  doctor  once  who  "said  he  would  cure  me.  He 
gave  me  some  stuff,  and  it  did  help  me  for  a  while,  but  I  got 
worse  afterward — " 

"Quacks !"  said  the  doctor,  "patent  medicine  quack.  Lucky  he 
didn't  kill  him— class,  here's  a  good  specimen  of  an  old  man. 
Test  his  reflexes — this  way." 

He  bent  the  patient's  leg  at  the  knee,  then  hit  the  shin  just 
below  the  knee  with  a  little  hammer.  The  foot  did  not  move. 
He  hit  again,  a  little  harder.  The  foot  gave  a  barely  perceptible 
jerk. 
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"Very  interesting  case.     Poor  reflexes.    Try  it." 

One  after  the  other  the  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor, 
tapped  the  patient  with  the  hammer.  "Now  the  ankle."  They 
made  the  man  kneel  down,  while  the  other  struck  him  with  the 
hammer  on  the  tendon  at  the  back  of  the  ankle. 

As  he  sat  down  again  his  head  and  hands  shook  more  than  ever 
from  excitement,  and  his  clear  blue  eyes  wandered  from  one  to 
another  of  the  medical  students  with  a  dazed  look  of  wonder  of 
the  dumb  animal  about  to  be  slaughtered. 

"Write  your  name  on  the  blackboard  with  a  piece  of  chalk." 

"I  haven't  done  that,  sir,  for—" 

"Never  mind,  try  it." 

The  old  man  hobbled  over  to  the  blackboard,  but  his  hand 
shook  so  he  could  make  but  a  few  scratches. 
1  can  t — 

"Try  again." 

This  time  the  whole  arm  waved  violently. 

"All  right.  Now  walk  across  the  room."  The  doctor  followed 
him  and  gave  him  a  shove.     He  almost  fell. 

"Put  down  'unsteady  on  his  feet.'  Now,  how  about  your 
eyes?1' 

"I  can  tell  you  about  them,  doctor,"  the  old  man  began,  in 
his  slow,  quavering  voice.  "Ten  years  ago  they  were  most  as 
good  as  when  I  was  a  boy.  Why  I  remember  just  as  well  twelve 
years  ago — 'twas  the  year  my  wife  died,  doctor — I  took  the  old 
family  bible  out  one  night,  and  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  full- 
moon  as  clear  as  if  by  sunlight.  That's  gospel  truth,  doctor,  but 
they're  not  as  good  as  that  now.  I  can  still  read  all  right 
though." 

"Put  down   'no  trace  of  cataract,'   Higgins." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?"  The  assistant  was  caught  inatten- 
tive for  the  first  time. 

"  'No  trace  of  cataract,'  put  it  down.  Now  we're  ready  for  the 
diagnosis.    Who  knows  it?" 

"Palsy,"  someone  suggested. 

"No.  Take  it  down,  Higgins.  'Paralysis  agitans.  Acute 
case.'     An  interesting  case ;  class,  absolutely  incurable — " 

The  old  man  broke  in  for  the  first  time,  "Incurable !" 

"Yes,  yes;   incurable.    You're  too  old  to  be  cured." 
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The  old  man  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  doctor  dazed.  He 
staggered  to  a  chair  and  leant  on  it  for  support,  without  saying  a 
word.    Then  he  turned  to  the  doctor. 

"Thank  you,  doctor,  thank  you !"  he  said  in  a  quavering  voice, 
and  started  for  the  door. 

The  doctor  was  making  an  entry  in  his  notebook.  He  looked 
up. 

"Next  case !"  Harold  P.  Stokes. 

All  day  long  the  snow  had  whirled  and  drifted  about  the 

lonely  little  cabin,  whispering  softly  down  on  the  ever  thickening 

white  blanket  that  covered  the  earth,  or  sifting 

for  of  such         from  the  window  ledges  in  thin  white  fringes 
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of  heaven.  before  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  now  the  night 
had  come,  growing  up  swiftly  out  of  the  East 
and  bringing  with  it  a  strong  wind  that  sighed  and  moaned  about 
the  eaves. 

Within  the  cabin  all  was  very  still ;  the  light  from  the  blazing 
logs  which  filled  the  rude  stone  chimney-place  flared  and  flickered 
and  threw  strange  shadows  over  the  bare  walls  and  low  log 
ceiling.  Now  and  then,  as  a  fresh  stick  caught,  a  red  glow 
flushed  into  the  farthest  corners,  only  to  fade  again  into  wavering 
fingers  of  light  across  the  blackness. 

Motionless,  on  a  rude  bed  before  the  hearth,  lay  a  child,  whose 
eyes,  huge  in  their  contrast  to  her  white  face,  darkened  and 
brightened  with  the  changing  light  and  had  in  their  depths 
another  fire,  of  pain,  which  slumbered  or  glowed  hotly  as  she 
stared.  Now  and  again  her  wasted,  nervous  hands  clutched  the 
edge  of  the  rough  blanket  and  drew  it  up  shudderingly,  fear 
dawning  in  her  eyes  the  while. 

At  the  bedside  sat  a  man,  his  great  form,  grown  vast  in  the 
firelight,  bowed  over  the  child  and  his  face  very  gentle  as  he 
watched.  A  strong  face  it  was ;  a  square  heavy  chin  half  hidden 
in  a  rough  beard  which  partly  veiled  the  straight,  firm  lips  as 
well ;  a  broad,  low  forehead,  now  seamed  with  the  intentness  of 
his  watch,  and  deep-set  blue  eyes  in  whose  depths  lay  the  flash 
of  steel,  but  which  shone  now  with  a  sort  of  dumb  trouble  and 
were  softened  by  a  little  mist  of  tenderness. — The  face  of  a  man 
who  had  suffered  and  kept  on,  who  had  seen  his  horizon  unlighted 
by  promise  and  yet  had  battled  silently  with  himself  and  with  his 
fate. 
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Huddled  on  a  bench  at  the  fireside  was  a  woman,  her  head 
buried  in  her  hands,  her  frail  shoulders  shaking  piteously  as  she 
cried. 

And  now  into  the  silence  of  the  little  room  came  a  whisper, 
which  fast  rose  to  a  dry,  toneless  cry  as  the  child,  after  long 
silence,  spoke. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "Oh,  Daddy !  Come  quick ;  it's  so  cold  and 
the  ice  is  closing  tighter ;  I  can't  swim  any  more.  Come  to  me, 
Daddy !"     She  was  fairly  shrieking  now. 

The  hands  of  the  watching  man  clenched  till  they  cracked  as 
the  words  came  and  there  flashed  before  him  the  scene  of  which 
they  told.  He  could  see  the  river,  blotched  with  whirling  ice- 
cakes  and  hear  the  sullen  grinding  as  they  touched.  Far  out  in  a 
strip  of  dark  open  water  bobbed  the  head  of  the  child  who  lay 
so  close  to  him  now ;  he  saw  the  lithe  form  of  a  man  hurry  out 
to  help  her  and  felt  the  swash  and  dip  of  the  cakes  as  he  himself 
followed.  Then  the  face  of  him  that  led,  familiar  yet  unplaceable, 
came  vividly  before  him  as  it  had  showed  a  moment  in  the  swirl 
only  to  disappear  forever ;  and  the  sense  of  the  light  child-body 
was  in  his  arms  as  he  fought  his  way  with  it  back  to  shore. 

The  child  had  fallen  silent  while  his  thoughts  ran  on. 

Again  and  again  as  he  had  ridden  with  her  in  his  arms  toward 
the  smoke  of  a  distant  chimney,  he  had  found  himself  trying  to 
place  that  face  in  the  dark  waters — how  clear  it  all  seemed  now ! 
He  had  knocked  to  ask  for  shelter  for  his  still,  wet  burden  and 
had  found  it  snatched  from  his  arms  and  tended  with  low  mother- 
cries  and  broken  love  words,  by  the  woman  who  sat  there  weeping 
now. 

And  then  had  come  recognition,  how  strange  it  was!  Mary! 
the  little  woman  he  had  loved  so  earnestly  and  steadfastly  back  in 
that  other  home  far  away  and  who  had  made  his  life  a  glad, 
clear  sunshine  with  her  answering  love :  and  then  that  other  face, 
the  face  of  the  river — he  knew  it  now — had  come  as  a  blight  to 
all  his  days.  He  was  rich — that  other;  he  had  promise  of  a 
golden  future  from  his  mines  in  the  distant  West.  Her  father 
ruled  her  and  she  married  him.  And  now,  to  find  her  thus! 
poor,  worn,  and  at  his  coming  widowed.  How  strange  it  all 
seemed;  how  strange! 

A  sudden  hush  fell  on  the  room,  the  woman's  sobs  had  ceased. 
Starting  from  his  reverie,  he  looked  at  her.     Her  eyes,  wide  with 
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fear,  were  fixed  on  the  child's  face,  and  as  his  glance  followed 
hers,  he,  too,  saw.  The  little  face  was  whiter  than  ever  now  and 
strangely  pinched,  a  faint  smile  was  fixed  upon  the  pale  lips  and 
the  eyes  were  expressionless  and  still. 

With  a  low  cry  the  woman  sprang  across  the  room  and,  drop- 
ping to  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  hid  her  face  in  the  blankets. 
The  man's  great  hand  closed  gently  on  hers  and  he  felt  her  slim 
fingers  tighten  convulsively  in  answer. 

"Mary, — Mary,"  he  murmured,  an  infinite  pity  and  tenderness 
in  his  voice.  The  fire-light  flickered  quietly  and  a  great  peace 
crept  through  all  the  room. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 

1  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Corey  for  many  weeks,  so  when  I 

found  her  waiting  for  the  mail  one  fine  spring  morning  in  front 
of  Hildreth's  store,  I  leaned  against  the  wheel 

the  passing  of  her  paintless  runabout  and  asked  her  how 
of  kitty.  sne  ha(j  been.     Of  all  the  natives  in  the  sum- 

mer resort  of  Bridgehampton,  Mrs.  Corey  was 
the  most  unique.  She  was  married  to  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  and  as  a  housekeeper  her  services  were  invaluable 
to  her  husband.  From  the  box  of  soap  and  roll  of  cloth  that 
lay  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  I  judged  that  she  had  now  come 
into  town  to  shop.  But  contrary  to  the  type  of  industrious 
farmers'  wives,  Mrs.  Corey  was  fairly  well-read,  and  a  natural 
philosopher.  Whether  right  or  wrong  is  not  for  me  to  judge, 
but  she  faithfully  believed  in  spiritualism,  woman's  suffrage,  and 
homeopathy,  having  figured  out  all  these  great  matters  to  her  own 
conclusions. 

Sitting  with  the  reins  lying  loose  in  her  capacious  lap,  Mrs. 
Corey  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me.  I  therefore  knew  that  it  was 
true.  Upon  inquiry  I  discovered  that  her  husband,  children,  cows 
and  dog  were  well  and  thriving.  I  noticed  that  the  horse  she 
drove  was  not  her  favorite  Kitty,  and  therefore  asked  concerning 
the  old  mare.  Kitty  had  been  bought  by  the  Coreys  early  in  her 
career  because  everyone  else  at  the  horse  auction  had  laughed  at 
her  deformities.  Mrs.  Corey  admitted  that  at  first  she  herself 
had  considered  the  huge  bone  that  stuck  out  of  Kitty's  back  a 
deformity,  but  that  later  she  had  found  it  a  very  convenient 
place  to  rest  the  reins.  Now  she  shook  her  head  as  she  answered 
my  question. 
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"Kitty,"  she  said,  "has  passed  into  the  great  beyond." 

To  smile  I  knew  would  be  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  muttering 
that  I  was  very  sorry,  I  asked  politely  how  it  had  happened. 
Mrs.  Corey  seemed  to  ignore  my  remark. 

"Funny  thing, — sentiment,"  she  began,  and  I  knew,  that  she 
was  going  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  "Now  I  used  to  feel  mighty 
sentimental  about  that  horse.  We  knew  last  fall  she  didn't  have 
much  longer  to  live,  but  we  did  so  want  to  keep  her  up  till  spring 
so  we  could  bury  her  with  apple  blossoms  in  her  grave.  We 
raised  Kitty  from  a  colt,  you  know,  and  she  had  worked  for  us 
faithfully  twenty-two  years.  Well,  we  all  did  our  best,  and  Cy 
is  pretty  good  at  healing  horses,  but  Kitty  kept  getting  worse, 
and  in  February  she  died.  It  was  a  great  disappointment,  of 
course,  but  we  decided  to  bury  her  in  the  orchard,  anyway,  so 
the  blossoms  would  fall  on  her  when  the  apple-trees  did  bloom. 

"Then  the  trouble  started.  First  off,  the  job  of  getting  Kitty 
up  into  the  orchard  was  hard,  and  sort  o'  went  against  us.  We 
didn't  like  to  drag  her  away  with  a  rope  tied  around  her  hind 
feet.  Then,  after  we  got  her  there  we  found  the  ground  was 
frozen  so  hard  we  couldn't  dig  it  with  a  steam-shovel,  and  we 
didn't  rightly  know  what  to  do.  I  wanted  to  burn  her  on  a 
funeral  pyre,  the  way  the  Greeks  used  to  do,  but  Cy  said  'No; 
he  wouldn't  burn  a  horse  with  the  wind  blowing  towards  the 
kitchen.'  Well,  at  last  we  concluded  that  as  long  as  the  ground 
stayed  frozen,  Kitty  would  too,  so  we  left  her  there  in  the  orchard 
and  waited  for  spring. 

"It  seems  as  if  Kitty's  ghost  must  have  haunted  us  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  got  on  my  nerves  worse  and  worse  to  think 
of  that  mare  lying  frozen  in  the  orchard.  We  couldn't  talk  of 
anything  else  at  meals ;  it  clung  to  us  all  through  the  day ;  and 
it  kept  us  awake  at  night.  One  afternoon,  Cy  came  back  from 
the  orchard,  looked  at  the  thermometer,  and  told  us  that  though 
the  ground  was  still  hard,  it  had  evidently  been  thawing  of  late. 

"Their  he  found  a  Jew  in  town  here  who  offered  to  take  the 
poor  mare  away,  and  we  let  him.  And  off  went  Kitty  in  his 
wagon,  her  tail  dragging  in  the  dust." 

Mrs.  Corey  paused  in  horror  at  the  thought. 

"If  you  told  me  two  months  ago  that  I'd  have  given  Kitty  to  a 
Jew — "    There  were  no  words  to  express  it. 
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The  mail  had  been  distributed,  and  I  offered  to  get  the  Coreys' 
as  well  as  my  own.  Coming  back,  I  found  the  good  woman  still 
thinking  of  her  mare. 

"Poor  old  Kitty, — useful  to  the  last,"  she  said,  as  I  handed  her 
a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  spiritualistic  sheets ;  "and  even  after- 
ward/' she  added,  looking  furtively  backward  at  the  box  of  soap. 

Leonard  Kennedy. 

Scarcely  a  friend  of  Doctor  Colestone  could  speak  dis- 
passionately of  him.     Some  were  harsh  in  denunciation,  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  were  unable  to  restrain 
the  hand         a  5;^  cf  pjty  when  his  name  was  mentioned. 
of  the  »  t  1  «  1  rw*  1 
master.           It  was  the  old,  commonplace  story.      Taken 

first  only  as  a  stimulant,  the  insidious  toils  of 
alcohol  had  seized  fast  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
pay  the  inevitable  penalty. 

As  yet  there  were  few  outward  evidences  of  the  powerful 
forces  at  work,  and  he  still  held  the  post  of  head  surgeon  at 
Saint  Anthony's,  together  with  a  large  consulting  practice.  But 
trifles  revealed  what  was  going  on  beneath,  and  those  who  knew 
how  really  serious  matters  had  become,  sought  every  means  to 
save  him  from  the  destruction  that  lay  before.  Colestone,  how- 
ever, being  unusually  self-willed,  either  listened  to  argument, 
advice,  anger,  and  scorn  quite  impassively,  and  declared  him- 
self eminently  well  qualified  to  take  care  of  himself;  or  dismissed 
it  all  with  a  laugh.  Such  incredible  disregard  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, though  paradoxical,  was  none  the  less  strong,  and  his  con- 
dition grew  steadily  worse. 

One  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  surgeon  was  slopped 
by  a  nurse,  as  he  was  entering  his  office. 

"Well  ?"  He  spoke  sharply ;  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  home, 
and  the  delay  annoyed  him. 

"Doctor  Colestone,  Doctor  Phelps  sent  me  to  ask  if  you  would 
take  an  emergency  that's  just  come  in.  His  hands  are  full,  and 
he  says  it's  serious,"  she  replied  breathlessly. 

"Oh very  well — have  the  case  brought  into  D. .  .and — see 

that  Miss  Clarkman  attends.     I'll  be  there  directly " 

The  young  probationer  hastened  down  the  hall,  filled  with  the 
importance  of  her  errand.  She  was  new  to  the  work,  and  the 
calm  way  in  which  these  people  looked  upon  life  and  death  still 
rather  appalled  her.    The  surgeon  followed. 
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Into  the  tiled  operating  room,  redolent  of  medical  cleanliness, 
strode  Doctor  Colestone,  scarcely  noticing  the  respectful  nurses 
and  internes  who  stood  about  him. 

"Your  instruments,  Doctor,"  said  Miss  Clarkman,  a  severe 
looking  person  with  a  remarkably  soft  voice. 

Without  a  word,  the  surgeon  turned  to  the  unconscious  figure 
stretched  upon  the  glass  operating  table. 

"Etherized?"  he  snapped. 

"Yes,"  came  the  equally  laconic  reply. 

Immediately  he  proceeded  to  his  examination.  It  was  a  deep 
wound  in  the  side,  in  a  highly  dangerous  position,  and  the  doctor 
could  be  heard  to  murmur : 

"This  is  serious very  bad  indeed very  bad. .  .you  should 

have  called  me  before " 

With  his  face  drawn  into  deep  lines,  he  chose  an  instrument  and 
poised  it  above  the  torn  flesh.  The  internes  leaned  forward  in 
professional  curiosity,  the  better  to  observe  the  work.  Their 
gaze  was  fastened  upon  the  spot  where  they  knew  the  incision 
must  be  made.  But  the  knife  did  not  fall.  It  remained  sus- 
pended in  air.  Seconds  passed  and  it  did  not  sink.  Slowly,  one 
by  one,  they  raised  their  eyes  until  they  reached  those  of  the 
Master. 

There  was  an  agonized  expression  upon  his  face  that  they  had 
never  seen  before,  and  he  was  staring  fixedly  into  the  features  of 
the  "emergency" — a  mere  lad,  who  had  been  injured  in  a  street 
accident. 

Slowly  his  gaze  shifted  and  became  riveted  upon  the  glistening 
bit  of  steel  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  if  fascinated  by  its  keen  edge. 
Slowly  his  hanging  lips  began  to  move,  and  a  nurse  who  stood 
beside  him  heard  him  breathe : 

"God  Almighty. .  .my  hand. . ." 

"Yes,  they  could  see  it  now.  The  hand  of  the  Master  was 
shaking!  More  and  more  it  wavered,  until  the  nervous  quiver- 
ing could  be  distinguished  by  the  farthest  away. 

Suddenly  the  eyes  changed.  With  an  effort  that  was  almost 
physical,  the  surgeon  wrested  his  gaze  from  the  glittering  knife, 
and  turned  toward  his  assistants.  As  if  uttering  a  prayer  for 
mercy,  he  held  out  his  hands  toward  them,  beseeching  help  in  a 
crisis  they  could  not  understand. 

8 
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No  one  moved.  They  knew  not  what  to  do.  Each  face  he 
searched  with  eyes  full  of  despair;  but  he  found  not  what  he 
sought.  Then  gradually  his  face  lost  its  death-like  mask.  His 
shoulders,  which  had  fallen  visibly,  straightened  up.  His  whole 
frame  became  palpably  rigid,  and  it  was  almost  possible  to  see 
his  body,  driven  on  by  the  relentless  force  of  an  iron  will,  lashed 
into  submission  to  its  bidding.  The  eyes  became  hard.  With 
lips  tightly  clenched  until  the  blood  left  them,  the  man,  become 
a  machine,  turned  once  more  to  the  stertorously  gasping  body 
beside  him.  Swift  and  sure  were  the  strokes  now.  In  admira- 
tion at  the  marvellous  skill  of  this  master  genius,  the  learners 
flew  about  their  tasks.  Slowly,  with  infinite  care,  with  move- 
ments in  which  the  variation  of  a  shadow  would  have  been  fatal, 
the  balance  of  life  was  shifted,  and  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  began  to  transform  dingy  housetops  into  battlements  of  gold, 
the  task  of  the  Master  was  ended.    The  boy  would  live. 

Still  upheld  by  something  more  than  mere  physical  strength, 
the  surgeon  passed  in  revery  before  his  people.  Out  into  the 
hall  he  strode  with  firm  step,  and  unseeing  vision.  But  the  stress 
had  been  removed  and  the  reaction  could  no  longer  be  withstood. 
Without  warning  he  toppled  limply  into  the  arms  of  a  startled 
interne. 

A  moment  or  two  later  he  opened  his  eyes.  Doctor  Phelps  was 
ready  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  Slowly  Colestone  put  out  his 
hand  and,  grasping  the  glass,  half  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
smiled  feebly. ..  .and  poured  the  liquor  out  upon  the  tiled 
flooring. 

That  night  the  papers,  simultaneously  with  the  mention  of 
Doctor  Colestone's  attack,  contained  an  account  of  the  injury  to, 
and    successful    operation    upon,    the   only   son   of    the   great 

surgeon 

Howard  V.  O'Brien. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Academic  Senior  Class 
On  October  8,  held  the  first  of  two  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  and  committees. 

J.  W.  Murphy  was  elected  Class  Orator. 

J.  H.  Auchincloss  was  elected  Class  Poet. 

C.  L.  Watkins  was  elected  Class  Historian. 

The  following  men  were  elected  to  the  Class  Day  Committee: 
T.  M.  Marshall,  Chairman;  L.  H.  Bigelow,  G.  H.  Townsend, 
J.  W.  Williams  and  T.  M.  Dines. 

The  following  men  were  elected  to  the  Supper  Committee:  W. 
G.  Davis,  Chairman ;  J.  C.  Thornton,  H.  Noyes,  D.  T.  Griswold 
and  W.  H.  Lyon. 

The  Academic  Junior  Class 
On  October  9,  elected  the  following  men  to  the  Junior  Promenade 
Committee:  J.  B.  Perrin,  Chairman;  R.  B.  Burch,  Floor  Mana- 
ger;   J.  M.  Howard,  M.  A.  Seabury,  G.  G.  Dominick,  H.  C. 
Davis,  H.  H.  Bundy,  J.  B.  Grant  and  F.  H.  Olmstead. 

The  Academic  Sophomore  Class 
On  October  10,  elected  the  following  men  to  the  Sophomore 
German  Committee:  Elton  Hoyt,  Chairman;  L.  G.  Hall,  Floor 
Manager ;  S.  M.  Clement,  Jr. ;  E.  T.  Williams  and  J.  F.  Johnson. 

The  Academic  Sophomore  Class 
On  October  11,  elected  their  Class  Deacons  as  follows:   W.  Y. 
Duncan,  C.  P.  Franchot,  C.  Holbrook  and  A.  Knight. 

The  Academic  Senior  Class 
On  October  11,  held  its  second  meeting.    W.  G.  Davis  was  elected 
Class  Secretary. 

The  following  men  were  elected  to  the  Class  Book  Committee : 
C.  F.  Luther,  Chairman,  and  S.  N.  Holliday;  to  the  Cap  and 
Gown  Committee:  W.  R.  Dray,  Chairman,  R.  H.  Noyes  and  E. 
Knowles ;  to  the  Picture  Committee :  H.  S.  Beardsley,  Chairman, 
E.  C.  Congdon  and  R.  B.  Shepard;  to  the  Cup  Committee:  H. 
Stanley,  Chairman,  C.  B.  Garver  and  C.  J.  McGraw;   to  the 
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Triennial  Committee:   K.  B.  Welles,  Chairman,  R.  Ives,  G.  R. 

B.  Berger,  T.  M.  Dines  and  J.  C.  Auchincloss ;  to  the  Ivy  Com- 
mittee: L.  W.  Perrin,  F.  G.  Marsh,  Jr.,  and  J.  E.  Black,  Jr. 

The  Academic  Senior  Class 
On  October  14,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
Honor  System,  declaring  it  impracticable  and  favoring  faculty 
supervision  in  class  room  and  examinations. 

The  Yale  Golf  Team 
On  October  16,  defeated  the  Princeton  Golf  Team  in  the  finals 
of  the  intercollegiate  tournament  by  the  score  of  20  to  o.    The 
individual  intercollegiate  championship  was  won  by  E.  Knowles, 
'08,  on  October  19. 

The  Lit.  Board 
On  October  22,  announced  the  election  of  F.  A.  Morrell,  '09,  as 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 

The  Yale  Golf  Club 
On  October  24,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

C.  E.  VanVleck,  Jr.,  '09,  Captain;    and  B.  P.  Merriman,  'io, 
Manager. 

The  Yale  Tennis  Team 
On  October  27,  defeated  the  Columbia  Tennis  Team,  in  both 
singles  and  doubles. 

The  Junior  Fraternities 
On  October  29,  initiated  the  following  men  from  the  Class  of 
1908: 

Alpha  Delta  Phi— William  Andrew  DeWitt,  Moore  Caldwell 
Tussey. 

Psi  UpsUon — Douglass  Miller,  Edward  Stiles  Davey. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon — Edward  Spottiswoode  Faust,  August 
Charles  Mitke,  Robert  Enos  Scragg,  Paul  Lansing  Veeder. 

Zeta  Psi — Frederick  Augustus  Godley,  Otto  Carl  Pickhardt* 
Edwin  Pugsley,  Henry  Burgess  Snyder,  Thomas  Joseph  Walker. 

Beta  Theta  Pi— Albert  Parker  Abbe,  Malcolm  Sterling  Banks, 
David  Nye  Barrows,  Oscar  Henry  Cooper,  Jr.,  John  Dicks  Cutter, 
Jr.,  Richard  Roy  Smith,  Maurice  Stanley,  Dudley  Wilcox. 
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The  Fall  Tennis  Tournament 
Was  won  by  C.  D.  Jones,  '08,  on  October  30.    W.  P.  Roberts,  '09, 
and  N.  C.  Stevens,  'io,  won  the  doubles. 

The  Inter  class  Athletic  Association 
On  October  31,  elected  W.  P.  Lyon,  '08,  President,  and  C.  J. 
Copmann,  '09,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Sheff  Senior  Class 
On  November  1,  decided  to  give  a  Sheff  dance  on  the  evening 
before  the  Junior  Promenade.    The  Senior  Committee  follows: 
Edwin  Selden  Lane,  Chairman;   Elmore  Coe  Kerr  and  Harlin 
Melville  Steely,  Jr. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Lost  Leader.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

The  well-worn  remark  upon  a  book  of  "holding  the  interest 
from  cover  to  cover"  is  really  in  place  here.  The  author  has  a 
plot  and  a  direct,  concise  manner  of  telling  his  story  that  makes 
the  book  absorbing.  One  cannot  place  the  book  high  as  litera- 
ture ;  it  inclines  a  trifle  to  the  melodramatic,  but  as  a  succession 
of  vivid  absorbing  events  in  modern  British  political  life,  it 
possesses  a  strong  fascination.  One  may  criticize  individual 
parts,  such  as  the  scene  in  which  the  hero  is  almost  assassinated, 
and  is  finally  won  over  by  the  sometime  would-be  assassin  to 
change  his  entire  political  views;  and  one  might  even  question 
the  necessity  of  requiring  the  clever,  respectable  villain  to  open 
the  hero's  forehead  with  a  paper-cutter.  These  minor  points, 
however,  only  increase  the  general  interest  of  the  story.  The 
character  of  Mannering  is  well  sustained  throughout.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  few  modern  novels  which  would  make  a  success  if 
well  dramatized,  for  the  situations  contained  in  it  are  in  places 
worthy  of  being  put  on  the  boards. 

The  Conquest  of  Bread.    By  Prince  Kropotkin.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.00  net. 

The  author  wastes  no  time,  but  plunges  directly  into  the  ques- 
tion of  modern  socialism.  The  great  thought,  a  prophecy  even, 
is  concerning  a  great  economic  revolution  that  is  going  to  sweep 
over  all  civilized  lands.  There  is  enough  wealth  to  go  round,  if 
only  distributed  properly,  and  a  five-hour  working  day  would  be 
sufficient,  leaving  sufficient  time  for  everyone  to  devote  to  the 
arts  and  pleasures  of  life.  Of  course  all  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  wages  system  would  have  to  go.  Whether  or  not 
this  solution  of  present-day  poverty  evils  is  correct  is  not  here 
to  be  discussed.  The  author  is  much  in  earnest,  and  the  views  of 
a  well-educated  and  refined  Russian  in  these  times  are  sure  to 
be  of  interest  to  everyone  interested  in  modern  social  conditions. 
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Alice-for-Short.     By  William  de  Morgan.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

$175. 

The  author  of  "Joseph  Vance"  has  here  produced  a  book  which 
has  deservedly  risen  to  a  high  place.  From  time  to  time  one  can 
see  touches  of  a  Thackeray,  and  the  sympathetic  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  London  low  life  reminds  one  of  a  Dickens.  "Alice- 
for-Short"  is  a  waif  of  the  streets,  picked  up  and  educated  by  a 
rich  London  family.  She  gradually  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
higher  civilization  and  marries  the  young  man  of  the  family. 
The  book  is  a  most  interesting  character-development. 

The  Country  House.     By  John  Galsworthy.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  adored  and  promising  son  of  a 
rich  family  is  ruining  his  position  in  life  by  his  infatuation  for  a 
dangerous  young  married  woman,  these  two  do  not  form  the 
most  interesting  characters  in  the  story.  The  elderly  mother, 
Mrs.  Pendyce,  is  really  the  personality  holding  one's  attention. 
The  novel  is  highly  entertaining,  in  the  same  way  that  so  many 
other  novels  of  the  present  day  are  highly  entertaining.  The 
author  might  possibly  have  made  a  better  beginning  if  he  had  not 
wasted  the  first  chapter  in  minute  description  of  everyone  who 
was  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  story.  Of  course  a  dinner- 
party is  a  most  convenient  device  for  getting  such  characters  off 
one's  hands,  but  often  the  reader  is  apt  to  appreciate  character- 
drawing  more  when  everything  about  them  is  not  stated  in 
advance.  However,  the  first  chapter  is  not  long  and  the  novel  is 
worth  reading. 

\ 

The  Shame  of  the  Colleges.    By  Wallace  Irwin.    The  Outing 
Publishing  Co. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  were  published  originally 
in  magazine  form.  They  abound  in  light,  witty  sarcasm  on  most 
of  the  prominent  colleges  in  America.  Harvard  is  characterized 
as  "The  Amalgamated-Gentleman  Trust,"  Yale  as  "The  Demo- 
cratic Machine,"  etc.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  an  entirely 
humorous  way,  but  the  author  quotes  as  a  foreword 

"Ye  are  wise, 
And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth." 

Of  course,  in  order  to  obtain  his  humorous  effect,  the  author 
is  forced  to  look  only  on  one  side  of  the  question, — he  infallibly 
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picks  out  the  weak  points  of  each  college.  Vassar  comes  in  for  a 
goodly  share,  as  developing  the  pedantic,  would-be-mannish 
female,  who  hates  to  go  back  home  and  settle  down  to  peeling 
potatoes  as  before.  The  great  "chocolate-fed"  captain  of  the 
basketball  team  is  also  the  subject  of  mirth,  chiefly  in  song. 

"Myrt!    Myrt ! 

She  won't  get  hurt ! 
See  her  hoof  it  over  the  dirt ! 
Per — feet — ly  lovely  ! 
Ah— h— h— h!!" 

How  far  the  reader  may  agree  with  the  criticism  contained  in 
these  essays  is  a  question,  yet  the  thought  in  each  case  is  seriously 
taken  and  humor  and  ingenious  parodies  will  surely  afford  some 
delight. 

The  Pure  Gold  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.      By   Prof. 
William  Lyon  Phelps.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Cloth  $0.75. 

This  book  of  some  thirty-four  pages  is  a  case  of  "multum  in 
parvo."  The  author  has  summed  up  in  a  few  words  the  portion 
of  the  great  field  of  19th  century  literature  that  is  bound  to 
live.  Of  course  a  great  part  of  this  one  might  be  said  to  know 
already,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  of  interest  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  and  cultured  man  on  the  subject.  Such  views 
will  always  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  literature. 

The  defect  of  the  work  would  seem  to  be  that  the  author  has 
not  given  himself  a  fair  chance.  He  has  simply  skimmed  lightly 
over  the  surface, — it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  in  such 
small  compass, — and  confined  himself  to  a  few  broad  remarks  on 
each  of  the  great  men.  One  could  only  wish  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  many  times  more  space  and  given  himself  opportunity  to 
go  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  as  it  certainly  deserves.  In  so 
few  pages  it  is  a  well-nigh  impossible  task  to  cover  with  justice 
such  a  tremendous  field  of  thought.  However,  the  book  is 
intended  only  as  a  summary,  a  forecast,  and  in  that  respect  time 
alone  can  prove  or  disprove  it.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  most 
respects  the  prophecy  would  be  apt  to  stand  unquestioned. 

Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruthers.  By  the  Author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  Garden."     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

For  pure  charm,  these  letters  from  a  German  fraulein  to  a 
cultured,  high-strung  Englishman  probably  equal  any  one  thing 
in    recent    fiction.     We    have    no    letters    from    him    to    her, 
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but  these  are  all  alluded  to  and  understood,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  sincere,  high-thinking  little  woman  is  thereby 
allowed  to  express  itself  unimpeded.  Her  development  from  an 
inexperienced,  blind  lover  to  her  true  mature  self, — a  woman  of 
strong  sensibilities,  yet  no  sentimentality,  moody  at  times  yet 
brave  through  every  petty  and  real  misfortune, — all  this  speaks 
for  itself  in  her  letters.  And  they  furnish  also  an  excuse  for 
the  author  to  express  here  and  there  a  little  literary  or  artistic 
criticism,  something  which  adds  much  to  the  general  worth  of  the 
book. 

Brown  of  Harvard,  By  R.  J.  Young  and  G.  P.  Coleman.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

This  novelized  version  of  the  play  known  by  the  same  name 
will  naturally  make  its  appeal  to  the  same  people  who  became 
enthusiastic  over  it  when  on  the  boards.  Light,  interesting  read- 
ing,— those  who  imagine  by  perusing  it  that  they  are  getting  a 
taste  of  Harvard  life  will  devour  its  pages.  But  to  anyone  who 
knows  undergraduate  conditions  as  they  are,  the  whole  idea  and 
its  treatment  are  equally  absurd.  The  book  appeals  to  the  sensa- 
tional strain  in  mankind,  and  therefore  will  undoubtedly  find 
many  readers. 

Montaigne's  Essays.  (French  Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Selected  and  edited  by  Adolphe  Cohn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.00  net. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  in  the  Introduction  the  last 
word  on  Montaigne,  the  inventor  of  the  essay  form.  Not  all  the 
essays  are  here  included,  but  what  is  best  is  selected.  To  the 
educated  Montaigne  will  most  of  all  make  his  appeal,  for  he  is 
a  man  of  culture  and  thought  rather  than  action.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  more  except  to  add  that  the  edition  will  be  in 
every  way  pleasing  to  the  buyer  of  books. 

Exmoor  Star,  or  the  Autobiography  of  a  Pony.  By  A.  E.  Bosser. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  story  of  the  Black  Beauty  class,  presumably  for  children. 
The  pony  in  question  offers  a  remarkable  history  for  the  young 
reader,  for  not  only  does  it  join  a  circus,  but  becomes  mixed  up 
in  cowboy  life  in  the  West,  is  used  for  polo,  and  ends  by  receiving 
a  medal  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  saving  twelve  people 
from  drowning! 
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The  Epic  of  Paradise  Lost.     By  Marianna  Woodhull.      G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  twelve  essays  making  up  this  volume  show  a  good  deal 
of  original  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  actual 
poem  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  discussion,  Milton's  prepara- 
tion for  it  being  the  main  theme.  The  author  tells  why  the  poet 
finally  chose  an  epic  form  rather  than  a  tragedy,  his  preliminary 
drafts,  and  includes  an  essay  on  all  the  other  great  "versions  of 
man's  fall"  which  may  have  contributed  to  Milton's  ideas.  The 
conclusion  reached  in  the  last  chapter,  entitled  "The  Epic  Source 
of  the  Lyrics,"  is  that  Milton's  epical  and  lyrical  power  lies  in  his 
feeling  for  nature.  These  essays  would  be  perhaps  most  valuable 
if  read  preparatory  to  a  study  of  "Paradise  Lost." 

j.   H.  A. 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.     By  Prof.  Day  Seymour.    The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    $4.00  net. 

This  university  may  rejoice  that  this  work  of  so  many  years, 
the  result  of  the  most  careful  scholarship,  has  attained  a  form 
accessible  to  all.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  read  Homer 
with  the  author  have  always  felt  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  epic 
would  be  much  benefited  by  a  work  from  his  pen.  The  book 
"seeks  to  set  forth  with  regard  to  Homeric  antiquity  simply  what 
may  be  learned  from  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  with  such 
illustration  as  is  obvious  or  naturally  presented  from  that  source." 
We  have,  therefore,  a  series  of  graphic  presentations  of  the 
various  phases  of  Homeric  civilization;  every  subject  suggested 
by  the  epics  themselves;  all  the  elements  which  constitute  that 
ancient  social  life  are  discussed,  from  comprehensive  questions  of 
the  State  and  the  family  to  the  minor  matters  of  food,  dress, 
decoration,  furniture,  etc.  The  world  in  which  Homeric  man 
moved  is  brought  before  the  reader,  and  every  point  is  supported 
and  explained  by  citations  and  references.  If  "Homer's  picture 
of  the  life  of  his  age  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  modern 
reader,  since  it  is  the  earliest  account  extant  of  that  culture  from 
which  our  own  is  a  true  lineal  descendant," — Prof.  Seymour's 
elucidation  of  that  culture  adds  an  interest  which  brings  home  the 
greatness  of  Homer  more  than  ever  before. 

r.  s. 
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EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

Late  at  night  the  Board  sat  in  the  office,  wrangling  and  bickering 
over  the  merits  of  four  pieces  of  MSS.  The  four  pieces  were  four 
equally  good  poems,  and  there  was  space  in  the  make-up  for  only  one. 
As  the  fanatical  Editors  scouted  all  idea  of  compromise,  the  session  bade 
fair  to  be  long  and  verbose.  The  Soul  with  great  dignity  began  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Higher  Theory  of  Poetry,  ending  with  the  assertion  that 
workmanship  counted  for  more  than  theme.  Thereupon  Wat,  who  had 
shunned  the  steep  path  of  technique  and  soared  to  the  top  of  Parnassus 
with  a  single  flap  of  his  great  balloon-like  ears,  opined  that  workmen  were 
not  allowed  at  the  Pierian  Spring;  they  must  be  content,  he  said,  with 
the  roily  overflow,  while  the  thinkers  have  free  leave  to  flatten  themselves 
about  the  mossy  edge  of  the  Spring  itself. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  Soul,  "but  if  a  man  is  a  thinker  only,  the  water 
of  the  Spring  will  choke  him."  Pleased  by  the  dazed  look  in  the  eyes 
of  Wat,  he  continued :  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  fellows  that  that  heeler 
came  to  me  with  his  diamond  unpolished,  and  it  was  under  my  guidance 
that  he  perfected  it  Consequently,  I  say,  I  seem  to  see  a  development 
of  my  own  thought  in  the  poem,  rounded  out  as  it  were,  according  to  the 
Higher  Theory  of  Poetry  that  you  may  have  heard  me  mention." 

Wat  sat  back  in  his  chair,  gloomily  toying  with  his  double  watch-charm. 
Of  a  sudden,  as  he  struck  the  golden  triangle  against  the  Owl  which 
hung  below  it,  the  wing  of  the  Owl  broke  and  fell.    Wat  brightened  again. 

"All  I  say  is  that  the  theme  is  weak  and  conventional,"  he  answered 
firmly.    "No  possible  quality  of  workmanship  ought  to  carry  it  through." 

At  this  point,  the  Great  Auk,  who  also  had  well-defined  ideas  on  the 
subject,  struck  in  heatedly,  "If  you  throw  that  out,  it  must  be  over  my 
dead  body." 

"Not  a  very  long  throw,  though,"  said  Sociable  Sam,  hopefully. 

Now,  as  this  seemed  a  hopeless  deadlock,  and  as  the  best  poem  of  the 
four  had  so  far  been  passed  over  without  a  word,  the  Editor  of  Editors, 
who,  out  of  modesty  shall  be  nameless,  remarked,  with  singular  perspicu- 
ity, that  it  was  useless  to  argue  over  the  good  workman's  poem,  since 
there  was  one  at  hand  superior  to  it  in  motive,  technique  and  character- 
ization. 

"You're  right,"  agreed  the  Great  Auk,  looking  up  from  his  book-review, 
"that  fellow  has  attempted  something  great.  His  poem  has  a  genuine 
Tennysonian  touch  about  it.  Well  worth  anyone's  while.  Holds  the 
reader's  attention  from  cover  to.  cover." 

As  Auk  subsided  into  his  book-review  again,  the  Chapel  bell  chimed 
midnight    But  the  Soul  was  still  fresh. 

"Yes,"  he  began  quietly,  "the  theme  is  a  great  one,  but  none  of  us  knew 
it  until  the  Editor  of  Editors  told  us." 

"Yes,  yes,"  sighed  Sociable  Sam,  "you're  right.  I  guess  the  good 
workman  wins." 
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"I  believe  he  does,"  agreed  Wat 

"You  see,  fellows/'  said  the  Soul,  conciliatingly,  "we  have  to  observe 
some  deference  to  the  suffering  public." 

L.  W.   P. 

N.  B.— The  "Editor  of  Editors,"  alias  Red  Boy,  later  admitted  that  he 
had  been  offered  two  at  Turtle's  for  the  successful  championing  of  the 
"Tennysonian"   poem. — Proof  Reader. 
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REFORM. 

THE  Class  of  1908  entered  Yale  with  an  era  of  reform. 
It  came  in  on  the  citst  of  a  wave  that  seemed  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  turning  everything  in  Yale  inside-out  and  scour- 
ing it  thoroughly,  or  swirling  it  off  to  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 
Think  a  moment  of  the  changes  this  Senior  class  has  witnessed. 
The  system  of  cuts  and  marks  has  been  remodelled,  the 
financial  management  of  the  University  has  been  recast,  South 
Middle  has  become  Connecticut,  and  both  Durf ee  and  Farnam 
are  rejuvenated.  Ticket  speculation  has  been  throttled,  the 
game  of  football  has  been  altered  to  suit  modern  tastes,  and 
the  fate  of  the  old  library  has  been  decided.  The  Banner  and 
the  Pot  Pourri  are  peacefully  joined,  the  Yale  Monthly  has 
been  born,  brought  up  and  at  length  united  with  the  waning 
Courant,  the  News  has  blossomed  out  and  cast  aside  com- 
mercialism, solution  after  solution  for  the  Sheff.  problem  has 
been  offered,  and  now,  horror  upon  horror,  a  modern,  weekly, 
news-laden  sheet,  whose  purpose  is  the  dissemination  of  news 
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among  the  Alumni,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Lit.  ! 

And  not  only  the  reformation  of  the  Lit.,  dear  reader,  but 
even  its  amalgamation  with  the  Courant.  Can  you  see  in  the 
future  a  little  old  gentleman  on  the  cover  lithographed  in  a  red 
satin  coat,  upon  a  stunning  green  background,  with  a  gold- 
leaf  border,  and  behind  him  stories  and  essays  dealing  solely 
with  Yale  heroes,  and  Yale  ideals — for  such  shall  be  the  con- 
tents as  planned  by  the  Alumni  Weekly?  It  breathes  of  some- 
think  like  heresy  to  those  of  us  who  shuffled  over  the  piles 
of  dusty  yellow-backed  back  numbers  and  found  there  the 
early  work  of  men  like  Seward,  Edmund  Sill,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Clarence  Stedman,  Andrew  D.  White  and  many 
others — work  which  dealt  not  so  much  with  college,  but 
reflected  just  as  surely  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  Yale  men 
of  its  day.  If  the  Lit.  were  to  publish  those  "college  stories" 
which  now  do  find  their  way  to  the  round  table,  an  existence 
which  has  been  often  threatened  would  be  as  certain  of 
destruction  as  any  other  useless  thing  in  Yale  life. 

No,  we  still  believe  the  Lit.  fills  its  sphere  in  Yale,  because 
the  Lit.  is  growing.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  editors 
were  compelled  to  write  almost  the  entire  number.  Plans 
are  at  this  moment  being  drawn  up  for  a  building  to  contain 
the  offices  of  the  magazine  and  a  hall  for  the  library  and  meet- 
ings of  Chi  Delta  Theta.  The  Lit.  may  have  fallen  into 
"dignified  desuetude,"  and  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  "very  little 
read  by  the  subscribers,"  but  there  are  a  few  of  us  to  whom 
it  still  means  more  than  Everybody's  or  McClure's,  and 
the  number  of  men  who  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  the 
Lit.  prints  each  month  would  doubtless  surprise  the  editor 
of  the  Alumni  Weekly,  as  it  has  surprised  us.  We  have  a 
premonition  that  literary  activity  in  Yale  is  but  shaking  itself 
preparatory  to  a  considerable  uplift. 

Frankly  though,  it  was  admitted  in  last  month's  Notabilia 
that  the  Lit.  had  become  too  narrow  to  prove  itself  the  vehicle 
for  any  great  advance,  and  we  have  now  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  broadening  the  frame  that  was  handed 
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down  to  us.  There  will  be  found  in  the  next  number  a  most 
interesting  letter  written  by  a  Freshman  of  1841  to  his  father, 
and  edited  by  the  writer  himself  for  publication.  Essays 
upon  Yale's  tradition  and  ideals  will  always  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms — that  is  a  reform  we  have  already  expressed  our 
desire  to  make,  but  what  we  most  desire  is  that  men  shall  write 
about  the  things  that  interest  them,  whatever  they  be. 

Can  we  but  succeed  in  erecting  a  hall,  breathing  in  its  design 
and  atmosphere  the  spirit  of  wholesome  literary  effort,  and 
forming  a  center  for  this  side  of  Yale  life,  and  can  we  but 
succeed  at  the  same  time  in  returning  to  the  original  broad 
lines  of  the  Lit.,  and  "reforming"  it  in  this  sense,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  there  will  be  more  promise  of  the  long- 
desired  literary  genii  of  Yale. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Weekly  feels  the  need  for  undergraduates 
and  alumni  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  college  subjects,  and  finds  • 
one  of  the  monthlies  superfluous,  it  might  formulate  a  plan 
by  which  it  could  take  unto  itself  the  Courant,  and  include  in 
certain  issues  the  literary  treatment  of  college  subjects  by 
alumni  or  undergraduates.  Thus  it  could  be  even  more  truly 
said  of  the  already  valuable  and  efficient  Alumni  Weekly,  that 
it  is  a  magazine  "enthusiastically  read  and  carefully  preserved, 
not  only  by  all  the  active  members  of  the  University,  btit  also 
by  a  very  large  circle  of  undergraduates." 

These  two  last-mentioned  publications  are  so  comparatively 
modern  that  there  would  probably  be  no  graduate  interference, 
but  all  this  agitation  concerning  various  older  Yale  institutions 
brings  up  a  very  real  question;  "Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
going  too  far  in  reforms?"  It  was  something  of  a  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  Senior  class  turn  down  the  honor  system  and 
revert  to  the  time-honored  methods  of  supervision; — not 
because  the  honor  system  was  without  merit,  but  because  the 
old  system  had  been  banked  with  a  Yale  sentiment  for  honesty 
which  made  it  more  efficient  than  the  new.  It  is  certain  that 
most  of  the  old  institutions  have  something  in  them  above 
and  beyond  the  weight  of  years  to  warrant  their  continued 
existence,  attractive  and  efficient  as  the  modern  schemes  which 
are  to  supplant  them  may  seem. 
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We  who  are  about  to  leave  Yale  think  with  a  shudder  of 
the  day  when  we  will  return  and  find  a  stunning  modern 
library  where  the  old  one  now  stands.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  Banner  and  the  Pot  Pourri  has  been  accomplished  amid 
the  groans  and  complaints  of  many  staunch  graduates  who 
once  edited  them.  The  graduate  who  fought  the  "Townies" 
with  a  club  in  his  hand  and  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  shakes  his 
head  in  dismay  when  he  hears  of  the  brutal  beating  of  a  bois- 
terous student  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  violent  pushing 
on  Washington's  birthday  would  probably  arouse  mild  interest 
in  this  same  old  grad,  but  is  not  this  last  relic  of  the  rough 
old  days  in  danger? 

It  all  points  to  this  one  moral.  Let  us  have  a  rest  from  this 
everlasting  reforming  until  we  have  a  chance  to  look  around 
and  see  how  we  are  to  work  out  that  which  we  have  changed 
already.  And  above  all  let  us  touch  with  reluctant  and  pious 
hands  the  things  which  have  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  old 
days,  for  there  are  few  landmarks  about  us  now  to  speak  even 
of  a  century  of  Yale  life,  and  with  the  peculiar  restlessness  of 
Americans  even  these  we  seek  to  change  and  better  according 
to  our  notions  of  to-day. 

C.  L.  Watkins. 
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THE  DEAD  POETS. 

Let  us  salute  men  mightier  than  Kings, 

Who  wrought  great  works  and  many  a  noble  deed : 

Not  theirs  to  spur  the  splendor  of  the  steed, 

Or  lift  the  lance  in  witless  tourneyings. 

Nay,  they  were  called  to  compass  greater  things — 

By  them  was  many  a  prisoned  spirit  freed ; 

They  built  a  faith  upon  a  Golden  Creed. 

Count  him  not  base  who  only  stands  and  sings. 

And  in  the  far  Elysium,  where  they  dwell, 
Their  song  goes  up  as  resonant  and  clear, 
As  when  they  felt  that  God  was  very  near, 
And  whispered  music  on  their  senses  fell, 
And  all  their  hearts  were  filled  with  might  to  tell 
The  thing  that  men  have  hoped,  and  long  to  hear. 

Leonard  Bacon. 
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THE  LAST  BALLADE. 

Master  Francois  Villon  Loquitur. 

Snow — and  still  snow — and  is  night  coming,  Sister, 
Or  just  my  eyesight  failing?    You  have  sent 
For  the  last  unction  ?    Set  the  casement  wide 
That  I  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  bell 
When  the  good  father  comes  along  the  street 
And  all  the  people  reverence  the  Christ. 
Come  nearer,  Sister,  sit  you  by  my  side. 
I  am  afraid  of  Fear.    You  do  not  know, 
Wrapped  in  your  cloistered  peace  and  sanctity, 
What  Fear  is.    The  gray  awful  thing  that  comes 
And  clutches  you  all  soundless  from  behind 
(When  you  are  hot  and  full  of  meat  or  lust), 
To  point  the  way  that  all  men  have  to  go.  .  .  . 
Death  is  not  dreadful  to  a  soul  like  yours, 
For  you  have  known  God's  pity  and  God's  love. 
So  have  not  I.    Ever  my  joy  hath  cranked 
And  twisted.    Whirling  in  drunken  dance 
At  best  I  only  caught  a  feverish  glimpse 
Of  that  high,  blinding  light  they  tell  me  gleams 

From  the  half-open  gates  of  Paradise 

My  Katharine  .  .  .  but  she  never  understood. 

I  could  not  make  her  see She  only  laughed 

Her  beautiful  bright  laugh — and  passed  me  by. 
Oh,  Sister,  if  the  kind  good  Christ  will  take 
All  that  I  meant,  all  that  I  had  in  mind 
To  do  and  say.    But  that,  too,  is  my  curse, 

Ever  to  promise,  never  to  fulfill 

Christ,  Christ,  how  can  I  die?    What  should  I  do 
In  your  fair  Mother's  garden  where  the  Saints 
Do  walk  in  order,  and  the  holy  maids 
Cecily,  Rosalys  and  the  rest?    They'd  stare 
To  see  poor  light-pate  Villon  in  their  midst. 
Besides,  there's  no  stewed  tripe  in  Heav'n,  I  fear, 
Nor  Beaune  wine.    There  I'd  have  nought  to  say. 
You  see  I  only  know  the  kind  of  life 
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Where  sinning  men  and  women  sweat  and  eat 
And  laugh  to  hear  the  idle  songs  I  made. 
All  that  I've  done  has  borne  its  taint  of  sin. 
Myself  alone  I  served — myself  betrayed. 
Have  mercy  then ;  and  thou,  O  Holy  Queen, 
My  last  ballade  to  thee  I  here  indite. 
(Help  me  up,  Sister.)     I  will  kneel  to  thee. 
Do  thou  enthroned  hear  and  plead  for  one 
Poor  Francois  Villon,  poet,  lover,  thief, 
Take  all  my  life  and  read  it  as  a  prayer 
Crying  thee  mercy.    Pity  a  poor  scribe 
Who  has  writ  ill,  nor  matched  his  metre  well. 
But  here  the  song  ends.    Only  do  thou  smile 
In  kindness  on  me,  and  the  awful  things 
That  creep  and  cling  about  me  must  take  flight, 
Leaving  my  soul  free,  then,  at  last  to  climb 
Unto  that  Heaven  I  saw  in  my  love's  eyes. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Enne,  how  cold  it  is!    The  bones  will  creak 
On  Mont  Fau^on  to-night.    Call  in  the  priest 
To  give  me  bread  and  wine — my  last  on  earth. 
Katharine — not  here — pardon  my  folly,  father; 
One  earthly  thought  ....  now  comes  the  last  envoi. 

Thomas  Beer. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ART  IN  JAPAN. 

MORTIMER  MEMPES,  author  and  artist,  once  visited 
the  Japanese  actor  Danjuro.  On  the  wall  of  the  room 
into  which  he  was  ushered  hung  only  one  picture,  which  at 
once  powerfully  attracted  him.  The  Japanese  friend  who 
had  accompanied  him  told  him  afterwards  that  Danjuro  had 
taken  pains  to  learn  the  precise  character  of  his  visitor's  taste, 
and  had  then  replaced  the  "kakemono"  which  formerly  had 
hung  there,  with  another,  carefully  selected.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  had  changed  the  hangings  and  decorations  of  the 
room,  in  order  that  all  might  harmonize  with  the  new  picture 
This  incident  illustrates  the  fastidious  conscience  in  matters 
of  taste  which  prevails  in  old  Japan,  where  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  is  a  profession,  and  where,  in  general,  the  beautify- 
ing of  this  world  by  artificial  arrangements  is  held  to  be  of 
almost  supreme  importance. 

The  universality  of  this  emotional  and  artistic  tempera- 
ment in  Japan  is  revealed  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  transla- 
tion of  a  hidden  diary  he  once  found  in  a  deserted  house.  It 
was  evidently  written  by  a  young  woman  of  extreme  poverty. 
The  poor  woman  relates  the  simple  annals  of  a  life  of  yearning 
and  suffering.  Valiantly  she  struggles  to  be  of  some  use  in 
the  world,  and  happy.  Her  leisure  moments  are  invariably 
spent  in  worship  of  the  venerable  and  in  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful.  Thoughts  and  sights  that  impress  her  inspire 
simple  little  poems,  composed  to  commemorate  the  moods  in 
which  they  plunge  her.  Tenderly  does  she  dream  of  the 
children  that  are  and  yet  may  be.  Fervently  does  she  pray  for 
their  lives  and  toil  for  their  welfare.  When  one  by  one  they 
are  taken  from  her,  and  she,  too,  is  sinking  rapidly  to  her 
forefathers'  rest,  she  bears  her  sorrows  with  a  beautiful 
resignation,  pouring  her  soul  out  in  bare  but  burning  verses, 
which  it  would  be  sacrilege  coldly  to  criticize. 

It  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  true  art  depends  upon  true 
feeling,  that  the  most  emotional  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
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namely  France  and  Japan,  are  also  the  most  artistic.  With 
both,  beauty  is  religion.  The  national  French  worship,  at 
its  best,  is  one  of  beauty.  Henri  Laveden  brilliantly  pictures 
this  in  his  recent  play  "Le  Duel."  The  young  priest  is  drawn 
from  the  world  to  the  church  through  the  appeal  of  beauty. 
The  flight  of  swallows  above  the  cloud-topped  steeple,  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  service,  the  glow  of  sunbeams  through 
richly  covered  Gothic  windows,  the  deep,  heart-haunting 
harmonies  of  the  cathedral  music — these  fascinate  his  soul, 
and  bend  his  knees.  He  loved  God,  but  with  a  pagan  love. 
So  it  is  in  Japan.  The  shrines  of  Buddha  are  rich  in  works 
of  art  The  general  tone  of  the  temples,  where  the  richest 
teak,  ivory,  lacquer  and  bronze  abound,  is  one  of  hushed  and 
solemn  splendor.  It  is  indicative  of  the  Japanese  national 
character  that  the  homes  are  built  of  impermanent  bamboo, 
while  the  temples  are  filled  with  awe-inspired  little  wor- 
shippers for  generations  after  generations. 

But  if  Buddhism  is  a  worship  of  the  Oriental  conception  of 
beauty  in  general,  the  personal  religion  of  the  average 
Japanese  consists  largely  of  nature  worship.  With  us,  the 
love  of  nature  which  really  stirs  and  inspires  us  is  apt  to  be 
considered  a  mental  extravagance  peculiar  to  poets  and  artists, 
and  only  excusable  in  them  because  of  their  knack  with  words 
and  colors.  In  Japan  it  is  strangely  different.  Everyone 
there  understands  the  ways  of  Nature  and  influences  her  to  the 
granting  of  especial  favors.  In  the  Japanese  garden,  the 
luxuriant  fairyland  of  dwarf  designs  which  so  charms  us,  is 
the  result  of  the  alliance  rather  than  the  conflict  of  human  and 
plant  life.  Then,  too,  the  companionship  of  man  and  Nature  is 
delightfully  intimate.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  affectation  in 
Japan  when  a  man  invites  a  chosen  few  of  his  friends  to  repair 
with  him  to  some  lovely  spot,  where  perhaps  there  is  a  water- 
fall, or  a  shadowy  lake,  or  the  distant  gleam  of  a  snow-capped 
mountain  peak.  One  place  must  be  visited  at  sunrise,  another 
by  moonlight;  one  when  the  glorious  tree  flowers  are  begin- 
ning to  bloom,  and  another  when  the  falling  of  the  gold-red 
leaves  makes  melancholy  music. 
12 
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One  would  naturally  expect  from  a  land  where  alike  the 
high  and  the  humble  so  love  and  venerate  the  beautiful,  an  art 
of  tremendous  importance,  greater  far  than  the  Japanese 
have  thus  far  developed.  In  Japan,  the  Westerner  who  has 
been  carried  away  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm  at  the  sight 
of  so  sincere  and  universal  a  culture,  is  disappointed  to  find 
literature  of  no  lasting  worth,  and  arts  in  general  which, 
though  fascinating  in  the  beauty  of  soul  or  delicacy  of  work- 
manship they  suggest,  display  beyond  their  rare  conjunction  of 
matured  taste  and  child-like  feeling  no  impressive  evidences 
of  genius. 

The  same  spirit  that  makes  the  Japanese  such  wonderful 
landscape  gardeners  and  such  emotional  landscape  gazers, 
shows  itself  unmistakably  in  their  paintings  and  poems.  Their 
canvases  are  the  mirrors  of  their  passing  moods,  portraying 
the  emotions  called  up  by  a  scene  rather  than  the  details  of 
the  scene  itself.  Sometimes  of  finished  workmanship  and  full 
of  unlabored  finesse,  yet  more  often  these  paintings,  by 
comparison  with  our  Western  art,  seem  very  sketchy  and 
incomplete.  The  soul,  the  deep,  true  feeling  of  the  artist,  is 
there;  but  if  the  mood  but  half  expressed,  the  sentiment  but 
dimly  suggested,  is  not  seized  at  a  glance,  the  picture  is  liable 
to  attract  by  the  subtle  mystery  of  its  motif  and  its  atmos- 
pheric quality,  but  by  little  else.  Their  poems  too  are  vague 
and  elusive  in  their  charm.  In  these,  as  in  their  paintings,  one 
must  feel  the  exact  shade  of  emotion  that  they  felt,  else  turn 
away  with  a  smile.     This  is  a  characteristic  stanza. 

"Should  the  cherry  blossom  cease 
In  the  springtime  of  the  year 
With  its  mass  of  new  born  bloom 
Mortal  men  to  cheer, 
Then  would  the  heart  of  spring  be  gone, 
Its  brightness  faded  quite  away." 

There  is  a  ringing  or  real  feeling  about  this,  which  scholar- 
rhymesters  from  Pope  to  Alfred  Austin  could  not  imitate  from 
all  the  wealth  of  their  laborious  minds.  Here  is  a  tiny  poem, 
complete  in  two  lines : 
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"Perhaps  a  freak  of  the  wind— yet  perhaps  a  sign  of  remembrance. 
This  fall  of  a  single  leaf  on  the  water  I  pour  for  the  dead." 

The  same  sad,  fluttering  Oriental  heart-beats,  faintly  sug- 
gesting echoes  of  dim  dreams  and  long-lingering  emotions. 
If  you  would  look  for  the  spirit  of  real  poetry,  look  for  it 
in  those  who  feel  what  they  cannot  express,  rather  than  in 
those  who  express  what  they  do  not  feel.  Yet,  melancholy  too 
long  sustained  is  monotonous ;  the  form  is  crude,  the  meaning 
vague;  we  are  tantalized,  charmed,  but  unsatisfied. 

Though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
failure  of  the  artists  to  create  works  of  art  proportionate  to 
the  taste  and  zeal  of  their  people,  is  attributable  directly  to 
the  peculiar  quality  of  this  very  taste  and  zeal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Japanese  is  fatally  universal, 
being  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  little  empire.  In  our  Western  nations,  there  is  such 
a  wide  variety  of  tastes  and  opinions,  of  moral  types  to  copy 
and  mental  paths  to  pursue,  that  art  is  kept  healthily  active  in 
voicing  them  all ;  and  out  of  this  Babel  arises  the  complexity 
and  minute  specialization  of  life  and  thought,  which,  forever 
clashing,  conquering,  readvancing  in  the  march  of  mind,  is 
what  we  mean  by  Western  civilization.  The  Japanese  have 
within  recent  times  made  aggressive  strides  in  science  and 
learned  well  the  lessons  of  the  West  in  all  matters  practical. 
But  the  soul-life  of  this  dream  people  remains  Oriental,  and 
their  arts  are  almost  always  the  hushed  voices  of  their 
fanciful,  half-fearful  pagan  spirits.  They  live  in  a  long  day- 
dream of  beauty,  never  reasoning,  their  thoughts  all  poetry. 
How  closely  their  art  and  religion  are  attuned  may  be  seen 
from  the  aesthetic  delight  they  take  in  lamentation,  melancholy 
and  death.  All  the  creations  of  their  gossamer  fancy  are 
pitched  to  one  melancholy  minor  key— of  sorrowing  for  life's 
impermanence,  of  rejoicing  in  the  beautiful  mystery  of  change. 
That  the  crisping  and  falling  of  the  leaves  should  speak  of 
age  and  decay,  that  the  passing  of  the  flowers  should  speak  of 
death,  and  the  bird's  flight  before  winter  of  the  soul's  flight 
at  life's  end,  this  is  not  only  law  but  gospel  to  the  Japanese 
and  pure  delight  as  well. 
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This  failure  of  Japanese  artists  to  attain  greatness  may, 
moreover,  be  attributed  to  a  false  theory  of  art,  but  a  theory 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  one  artistic  mood,  the 
one  sentimental  state  of  soul  into  which,  in  its  hours  of  medita- 
tion, the  whole  nation's  inner  self  is  plunged.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  there  should  be  not  only  a  sameness  but  a  one- 
sidedness  to  their  artistic  expression.  You  recall  that  the 
aesthetic  host  in  Mr.  Mempes'  anecdote  displayed  only  one  pic- 
ture, and  made  everything  in  the  room  accord  to  it.  This 
people  believes  first  and  last  in  a  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
thought,  sound,  form,  and  color.  Anything  jarring  to  the 
one  general  concord  of  effect  is  held  a  desecration  of  sacred 
art.  This  principle,  attractive  and  true  in  itself,  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  over  Western  artists,  including  Whistler  and 
the  French  Impressionists.  Mr.  Freyer,  a  Detroit  millionaire, 
recently  left  his  private  gallery  of  paintings  to  the  nation, 
stipulating  only  that  there  should  be  no  additions,  as  he  wished 
no  dissonant  note  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  mood  he  had  fos- 
tered in  his  collection.  His  artistic  conscience,  though  super- 
sensitive, is  refreshing.  Nevertheless  if  this  principle  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  in  the  choice  of  one  minor  chord  for  the  expres- 
sion of  one  mood  to  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Japanese,  it  narrows  into  a  lane  which  stretches 
away  on  a  dead  level  and  never  rises  to  the  heights  nor  sinks 
to  the  depths  of  life  and  nature. 

But  this  principal  difference  between  their  art  and  ours  is 
that  with  us  man  is  the  cynosure  of  artistic  eyes,  while  with 
them  he  is  vouchsafed  less  attention  than  any  bit  of  natural 
beauty,  such  as  a  spray  of  grass  or  a  sprig  of  cherry  blossoms. 
Nature,  not  man,  is  ever  their  source  of  inspiration.  Char- 
acter study,  which,  including  self-exploration,  in  its  vast 
opportunities  for  inspired  insight  and  broad  uplifting  sympa- 
thies, is  the  noblest  gift  of  Western  Art,  is  foreign  to  the 
Oriental  temperament.  Accepting  the  existing  scheme  of 
things  rather  as  a  material  fact  than  as  a  phase  in  a  gradual 
development,  he  regards  humanity  as  but  a  fraction  of  the 
great,  natural  universe,  and  men  as  insignificant  and  unworthy 
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atoms,  when  compared  to  birds  and  flowers,  lakes  and 
mountains,  sun,  and  moon  and  stars. 

In  searching  about  for  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  art 
in  Japan,  does  not  this  neglect  of  character  study,  the  heart's 
blood  without  which  no  art  can  grow  strong  and  live,  account, 
in  part,  for  the  fact  that  these  artistic  people  have  produced 
no  literature  and  no  painting  which  can  command  a  serious 
comparison  with  the  fruit  of  our  Western  thought?  The 
greatest  of  Japanese  poets  and  painters  almost  seem  to  possess 
the  temperaments  of  Wordsworth  and  Corot,  lacking  the 
ethical  worth  of  the  one,  and  the  romantic  quality  of  the 
other.  While  our  poetry  and  painting  could  ill  afford  the  loss 
of  these  two  great  artists,  yet  it  would  be  better  to  dispense 
with  their  exquisite  revelations  of  the  human  spirit's  com- 
munion with  Nature,  than  to  make  the  thought,  their  art 
represents,  the  nationally  accepted  model  for  all  artistic 
endeavor.  Exactly  this  has  been  the  case  in  Japan,  where  the 
artists  of  the  present  generation  write  and  paint,  muse  and 
dream,  as  did  their  honorable  ancestors  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  to  this  day,  in  their  mystic  abstraction  of  soul, 
disregard  the  insistent  tide  of  men  and  events — the  throbbing 
passions  and  problems  of  humanity. 

Because  the  aesthetic  Japanese  makes  love  to  Nature,  it 
seems  as  if  she  smiled  on  him  a  wealth  of  approval,  for  nowhere 
is  she  lovelier  than  in  Japan,  a  land  of  flowers  where  the  tropic 
and  the  temperate  are  at  one.  Yet  because  he  makes  little  of 
his  fellow  man,  ever  dreaming,  never  critical ;  because  he  lacks 
insight  and  understanding  of  the  human  heart,  though  ever  so 
artistic,  his  art  must  seem,  to  the  Western  mind  at  least,  as 
dwarfed  as  are  his  pine  trees,  for  the  soul-satisfaction  of  but  a 
slim  minority  of  kindred  Orient  spirits. 

Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Jr. 


i. 
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THE  JESTER. 

A  play  in  one  act. 
Dramatis  Personae. 
The  Duke  of  Milan. 
His  Jester. 

Count  Rivou— betrothed  to  Milan's  daughter. 
Beatrice— Daughter  of  the  Duke. 
Courtiers,  ladies,  pages,  etc. 

Scene.    State  room  of  the  Duke's  palace.    It  is  festooned  and  decorated 
for  the  betrothal  feast  of  Count  Rivoli  and  Beatrice. 

[Enter  the  Duke,  followed  by  the  Jester  and  his  dog.] 

The  Duke. 
All's  ready  f  such  a  banquet  ne'er  was  spread 
In  Milan;   zounds,  the  cook  is  puffed  with  pride 
As  fat  as  one  of  his  own  capons.    Nespo ! 
Demand  your  mistress,  that  her  sire  would  see  her 
Here,  in  the  Hall,  as  soon  as  she  is  free. 
Her  mirror,  and  the  thousand  little  touches 
Fastidious  woman  needs  when  she's  been  dressed 
An  hour,  and  fitly  as  a  rose,  still  keep  her. 
I  know  them  well — Ho!   ho!   these  women! 
Never  one  tricked  me — Now,  what  ho,  good  Fool! 
Come,  crack  a  joke ;  this  feast  is  not  a  mass. 
Your  face  would  make  a  laugh  take  flight  and  flee 
In  terror  back  the  throat  it  started  from. 
A  joke,  a  joke!     Come,  make  me  shake  to-night, 
I  am  as  jolly  as  a  fat-jowled  monk. 

Jester. 

Then  look  at  me,  am  I  not  one  great  joke  ? 
A  joke  is  fact  perverted,  truth  deformed. 
I  am  a  true  man  twisted  out  of  shape 
In  body,  limbs  and  brain,  a  huge  live  joke ! 
My  life  from  morn  till  eve  a  joke — now  laugh ! 

Duke.  • 

I  do  not  catch  the  sting ;  if  that's  a  joke 

Its  damned  poor.    Come,  try  again ;  methinks 
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Your  wit  is  failing  fast  this  fortnight.    Faith, 
Full  rarely  have  I  seen  a  clown  so  dull. 

Jester. 

Mayhap  you'd  like  to  hear  the  tale  of  Phrena 
And  mine  host — 

Duke. 

Again !    Good  God,  do  you  know  nothing  else ! 

Jester. 

Your  pardon,  Duke ! — 

Duke. 

— And  you  were  not  long  since 
The  merriest  jester  in  the  whole  North  state ! 

Servant. 
My  Lady  Beatrice,  sire! 

[Enter  Beatrice.] 

Duke.    [He  goes  toward  her,  tenderly.] 
So  ho !  at  last  you're  here,  my  daughter,  my 
Own  daughter — what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 
That  I,  a  bluff  old  sinner,  should  be  parent 
To  a  fragile  bit  of  maidenhood  like  you.    [Caresses  her.] 
'Tis  sad  your  mother  did  not  live  to  see 
This  day.    I've  striven  since  her  death  to  be 
A  mother,  and  a  father  too.    God  knows 
I  was  not  fit — but  now  you  make  me  proud. 

Beatrice. 
Thanks,  father !    You  have  ever  done  your  best — 
To  spoil  me !    Stop !  you  know  you  have. 

Duke. 

Ingratitude — I  swear  it  is :  I  ask  you,  Fool, 
If  she  is  not  the  slyest  minx  you  e'er  set  eyes  on. 
What's  this !  still  glum  ?    Good  God,  cheer  up !  a  laugh ! 
Or  else  remove  your — 
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Beatrice. 

— Nay,  now,  father,  would 
You  have  him  full  of  mirth  the  day  I  leave 
This  house,  and  you,  and  all — I  love  and — 

Duke. 

Eh? 
You  would  not  have  us  laugh  at  your  betrothal? 
I'd  tried  to  make  it  merry,  in  good  sooth, 
Perhaps  I — did  not  feel  so— jolly  as  I  seemed. 
But,  sweet,  I  thought — 

Beatrice. 

Of  course  you  did,  I  know. 
But  I — I  cannot  laugh  to-night,  my  throat 
Is  tightened  somehow ;  this  new  unknown  life 
Is  full  of  doubts  for  me,  and  terrors.    I'm  so  young, 
A  wife! — away  from  you— from  home — 

Duke. 
Come,  come,  sweetheart!    Count  Rivoli's  a  man 
Who'll  make  life  dance  for  you  through  golden  hours, 
To  Love's  own  tunes ;  be  brave.  You'll  see  me  of tener 
Than  you  may  wish  perhaps — 

Beatrice. 

[Clinging  to  him,]    No,  no;  you  must  come  often. 

[Enter  Servant] 
Servant. 
My  lord,  the  cook  desires  a  word  with  you 
Most  humbly;   should  you — 

DtJKE. 

That  cook — ho !  ho !    He'd  call  me  from  the  chair 

Of  state  to-night  to  ask  if  Burgundy 

Were  better  trickled  down  the  glass's  side 

Or  left  to  each  man's  taste  to  pour.    He  thinks 

Milan  will  stand  or  fall  upon  his  skill. 

The  guests  will  soon  be  here;    come  'Trice,  smile 

At  me  just  once  before  I  go— so, — good ! 

I  will  be  back  anon — where  is  the  man  ?     [Exit.] 
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Beatrice. 

Now,  Master  Jester,  tell  me,  am  I  fair  ? 
I  know  my  face  is  pale,  and  my  eyes  red — 
I've  wept,  and  wept  again,  I  know  not  why — 
But  see  my  gown,  it's  glorious,  don't  you  think  ? 
These  silver  stars — 

Jester. 

You're  very  fair,  my  lady. 

Beatrice. 
And  is  that  all  that  you  can  say,  Sir  Fool  ? 
So  then,  I  please  you  not  ?    At  other  feasts 
You've  used  your  tongue  so  well.    Come,  come ! 
I  need  the  wine  of  your  gay  wit  to-night. 

Jester. 
My  lady !  then  you,  too,  feel  melancholy ! — 

Beatrice. 
No,  I  am  happy, — aye!    and  filled  with  joy, 
This  marriage  aids  my  father's  fortune  much. 
The  courts  of  Europe  all  will  welcome  me — 
Surely,  I'm  happy — happy  as — a  queen. 

Jester. 

Happy — as  a  queen  ?    Yes,  happy  as — 
Ah  nay !  we'll  say  not  queen !    I  wish  you  happy 
As  the  fair  shepherd  maid  who  trudges  barefoot 
Over  the  sloping  meads,  and  chooses  whom 
She  wills  of  those  brave  lads  who  woo  her  there ! 

Beatrice  [starting  slightly,  and  staring  dreamily  into  space  for 
a  moment,] 
Ah,  I  have  often  wished  I  might  be  such 
A  maid,  and  hours  slip  by  in  golden  dreams 
Of  drowsy  days  by  languid  streams  where  willows 
Droop  low  to  meet  the  grasses  by  the  marge. 
At  last  some  dreadful  peril  faces  me, 
But  always  comes  a  Knight  with  brave  calm  face — 
Ah,  Dio,  I  must  stop !    Vain  fancies ! — 
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Jester. 

Nay! 
And  why  should  you  not  choose  your  own  true  love 
As  well  as  peasant  girls  among  the  hills? 
Ah,  Beatrice,  could  you  feel  but  once 
The  piercing  agony,  the  vibrant  flame 
Which  seizes  all  the  soul  and  mind  and  thought 
And  makes  each  hour  an  ecstacy  of  joy, 
Or  racking  pain, — then  would  you  see  at  last — 
Then  would  you  see  [halting  a  little] — Ah  God!   to  talk  like 

this 
And  I  a  fool  [laughs  hysterically] — a  half-wit,  common  fool! 
And  yet — you  do  not  smile.    [A  bell  rings.]    There  sounds  the 

bell! 
The  guests!     [Controls  himself.]     Come,  welcome  them  with 

laugh  and  jest. 
Forget  these  foolish  words ;  the  Count  has  come ! 
I'll  bring  them  in  straightway,  and  lay  a  lira 
That  Old  Petruccio  struts  before  the  rest 
With  red  and  beaming  face  and  eager  jowl. 
He  has  not  missed  a  feast  in  twenty  years, 
And  at  each  one  has  asked  each  merry  guest 
To  grace  his  own  betrothal  feast ;  he  thinks 
Each  year  will  see  some  dowered  maid  his  bride ! 

[Exit  singing.] 

[Beatrice  sits  in  thought  for  a  moment,  her  clasped  hands  at  her 
lips.] 

[Reenter  immediately  the  Jester  leading  the  throng  of  guests, 
all  singing  an  old  Italian  ballad.  As  they  end  it  the  Count 
himself  enters,  led  by  the  Duke.  The  guests  hail  them  bois- 
terously, gathering  in  a  circle  about  Beatrice,  to  whom  the 
Duke  leads  the  Count.  The  Count  embraces  his  betrothed, 
and  their  troth  is  plighted  by  a  kiss.  It  seems  to  thrill 
Beatrice,  and  she  looks  up  at  him  with  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. The  guests  laugh  and  shout  and  the  Jester  runs  into 
their  midst.] 
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Jester. 

And  now  to  the  feast !    I  see  you  are  not  loath ! 

None  save  the  Count !    But  he  hath  tasted  fare 

That  Kings  may  sigh  in  vain  to  know,  and  nectar 

Not  even  high  Olympus'  gods  could  quaff. 

What  food  can  he  desire,  in  what  delight 

Further,   whose   lips   have   tasted   Beatrice's?      [The   guests 

shout] 
Come,  Lord  Petruccio,  I  will  be  thy  bride, 
For  thou  hast  courted  Folly  long  enough — 
She  now  accepts  thee;  never  more  shalt  thou 
And  she  be  separated.    A  better  wife 
Thou'llt  never  find — I  warrant  that  to  thee! 

Duke  [laughing]. 

Well  spoken,  Fool ;  nay,  look  not  glum,  my  lord. 
Thou'dst  have  a  wife  by  many  wooed — 

Petruccio  [with  a  grimace], 

— and  won! 

Jester. 

I  bid  you  all  attend  our  sweet  betrothal. 

Duke. 

He's  come  to  life  again,  my  poor,  dead  Fool ! 
One  moment!     [Claps  his  hands.]    Friends,  before  we  fur- 
ther go 
My  gift  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  pair — 
A  gift  by  which  to  mark  this  blessed  night. 
Count  Rivoli, — beloved  son,  I  here 
Do  give  thee  this,  my  cherished  Jester.    Hence 
May  his  blithe  wit  and  all  his  foolish  pranks 
Amuse  dull  hours  for  thee  and  thy  fair  bride 
As  they  have  whiled  away  grey  care  for  me 
And  banished  lonely  thoughts ;  the  gift  is  dear, 
And  measure  of  my  love,  for  this  wise  Fool 
Is  something  out  of  common, — 

Jester  [in  startled  tones], 

O,  my  lord ! 
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Duke. 

Methinks  he  worships  you,  my  Beatrice, 

As  worships  him  that  yelping  little  dog. 

He  loves  me  too,  and  oft  I  hope  he'll  bring 

To  you  a  thought  and  memory  dim  of  home, 

And  him  who  loved  and  now — for  ay — must  lose  you. 

Count  R. 

I  thank  you,  Duke,  he  seems  a  merry  lout. 

Jester. 

Not  yet !    My  lord,  you  cannot  mean  these  words ! 
Thy  jester, — given  to  them !    It  cannot  be ! 

Duke. 
It  cannot  be  ?    How  now,  what  ails  thee,  Fool  ? 

Jester. 

'Tis  jest,  good  God !    I  cannot  go  with  them. 
Say  'tis  a  jest !    You  will  not  let  me  go ! 

Duke. 

Peace,  peace !  you'll  find  yourself  new  food  for  fun, 
New  fields  to  let  your  coltish  wit  go  romp  in. 
No  more  of  this, — lead  your  new  lord  within! 

[The  Jester  hesitates;  then  stands  determinedly.] 
Jester. 

Oh,  so!    I  am  a  bit  of  merchandise, 
And  now  shipped  off,  when  I  am  tired  of  here. 
O  God!   what  crime  did  I  commit  unborn 
That  I  should  have  been  cast  upon  the  world 
Half-witted,  maudlin, — 

Duke. 

Come,  enough  of  this ! 

Jester. 

Nay,  not  enough,  you'll  hear  me  through  this  once! 
My  father  was  of  noble  rank ;  his  sons 
Dispersed  his  treasure,  lands ;  dispersed  his  honor  ; 
And  I,  the  half-wit,  helpless,  younger  son, 
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Was  taught  to  sing  some  boist'rous,  lilting  songs 

And  sent  to  shift  alone.    Fate  brought  me  here, 

And  here  I  have  been  happy,  caring  naught 

For  past  or  future ;  like  my  dog  am  I. 

I  only  craved  a  hearth  to  warm  my  sides, 

Good  food  to  fill  my  belly  with,  and  drink, 

And  some  soul  too,  to  love  and  serve  withal. 

These  have  I  found,  and  you  were  right,  my  lord, 

To  liken  to  my  dog's,  for  me,  the  love 

I  feel  within  my  stifled  heart  for  her. 

No  more  have  I  desired,  than  with  mine  eyes 

To  look  upon  her  with  an  humble  love, 

To  make  her  smile  at  my  rude,  foolish  tricks, 

To  save  her  gentle  feet  a  useless  step. 

This  was  the  joy  that  eased  my  life's  dull  pain. 

But  think  you  my  dog  Pedro  would  endure 

To  see  me  take  a  splendid,  clean-limbed  hound 

Unto  my  side  ? — Rank,  passionate  jealousy 

Would  drive  him  to  his  death ;  his  heart  would  break, 

And  yet  I  am  condemned  to  go — Good  God — 

With  this  new  pair — to  watch  each  amorous  glance, 

Each  fond  caress,  to  make  their  mirth  more  mirthful, 

To  see  each  day  their  happiness  complete — 

While  I — [His  lute  slips  from  his  hand  with  a  crash.] 

Much  have  I  borne,  my  strength  was  never  great ; 

This  final  torture  wracks  my  feeble  frame, 

Even  my  dog  would  starve  himself  to  death. 

Am  I  not  brave  enough  to  end  my  pain  ? 

[Turns  suddenly  toward  Beatrice.] 

God  bless  you,  lady  mine !    Farewell !    Farewell ! 

[Beatrice  takes  a  step  forward,  about  to  speak.    He  stops  her 
with  a  gesture.    Stabs  himself.] 

The  Fool  is  Fool  no  longer;   soon  will  he 
Be  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  you  all. 
He  was  not  all  the  motley — some  was  man* 
And  this  he  pours — for  love — before  thee — love 
My  lady— Beatrice—  [Dies  at  her  feet] 

[Curtain.] 

C.  L.  Watkins. 
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A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

WINTHROP  shook  the  snow  out  of  the  folds  of  his 
overcoat  and  led  the  horse  into  a  corner  of  the  porte- 
cochere.  It  was  more  sheltered  there,  and  after  he  had 
thrown  the  heavy  robes  across  the  animal's  back,  and  had 
beaten  the  blood  into  his  numbed  fingers,  he  managed  to  light 
a  cigarette.  It  was  very  cold,  even  for  New  Year's  night 
The  wind  rattled  the  scales  of  broken  ice  against  the  stone 
pillars  like  the  chatter  of  castenets,  and  the  sudden  gusts 
shrieked  dismally  through  the  arched  driveway.  The  sound 
was  depressing — it  jarred  uncomfortably  on  Winthrop's  over- 
wrought nerves.  As  he  went  up  the  slippery  steps  and  stood 
shivering  in  the  vestibule,  he  caught  himself  turning  to  look 
back  over  his  shoulder  into  the  darkness.  He  was  no  coward; 
no  reporter  can  be  whose  daily  task  is  a  searching  out  of 
strange  incidents  or  characters.  But  somehow  to-night  he  had 
to  confess  to  a  feeling  of  nervous  tension ;  a  nameless  dread  of 
something  which  he  knew  to  be  merely  a  childish  superstition. 

He  threw  away  the  cigarette  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  idea  of  interviewing  this  young  Mr. 
Harding  staggered  him.  An  interview  with  an  insane  man  is 
of  necessity  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  Winthrop  had  so  far 
escaped  that  phase  of  journalistic  research.  But  to-night  he 
not  only  had  to  meet  such  a  difficulty,  but  he  had  to  cope  with 
a  man  whose  character  was  said  to  make  an  interview  an 
extremely  delicate  matter.  Of  late  there  had  been  constant 
references  in  papers  to  young  Harding's  eccentricities  and 
peculiar  habits.  It  was  even  rumored  that — oh  well,  why 
worry  about  it ! 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  in  livery  stood  eyeing 
Winthrop  critically.  The  latter  pulled  himself  together  and 
stepped  forward. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Harding's  residence?  Mr.  A.  W.  Harding? 
If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Harding  personally." 
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The  servant  raised  his  eye-brows.  "Mr.  Harding? 
Why — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  you  must  be 
mistaken.     Mr.  Harding — " 

"Just  a  minute."  Winthrop  suddenly  realized  that  as  a  rule 
people  do  not  make  New  Year's  calls  on  lunatics. 

"Let  me  explain,  please/'  he  said.  "I've  come  out  here  to  see 
Mr.  Harding  on  a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  must  see 
him.  It's  important  both  to  us  and  to  him."  He  fell  back 
on  the  reporter's  stock  remark — that  time-worn  sentence  which 
caps  every  request  like  the  eraser  on  a  pencil,  adding  nothing 
to  its  value  except  when  a  mistake  is  made.  He  knew  the 
uselessness  of  such  a  statement,  but  he  noted  the  servant's 
hesitancy  and  played  for  time.  Fate  seemed  to  favor  him. 
A  voice  called — 

"Thomas !     Ask  the  gentleman  if  he  won't  come  in." 

The  tone  was  peremptory.  The  servant  fell  back  and  closed 
the  door.  As  Winthrop  stood  hesitating  for  an  instant,  the 
servant  touched  his  arm. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  I  ought  to — " 

"Thomas!"  The  voice  carried  a  threat  this  time.  The 
man  in  livery  started  visibly  and  motioned  to  the  door  from 
behind  which  the  voice  had  come. 

"This  way,  sir,"   he  said. 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  a  young  man  appeared 
on  the  threshold.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  as  he  stopped 
an  instant  to  brush  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  Winthrop 
noticed  that  his  face  was  singularly  flushed  and  that  his  hands 
fumbled  nervously  at  the  buttons  of  his  vest.  He  came  for- 
ward speaking  rapidly,  and  decidedly  cordial  in  his  manner. 

"I  know  you'll  pardon  my  rudeness  in  calling  as  I  did," 
he  said.  "I've  just  been  unpacking  some  books  in  the  library 
and  I'm  really  in  no  state  to  receive  guests.  But  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  ask  you  to  keep  me  company.  It's  a 
bad  night  outside  and  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  a  few 
minutes  by  the  fire.     Won't  you  come  in?" 

He  gripped  Winthrop's  hand,  to  the  latter's  surprise,  and 
fairly  pulled  him  into  a  large  room  which  was  evidently  a 
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library.  At  the  far  end  a  fire  blazed  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  A  heavy  leather  arm-chair  stood  before  the  fire  and 
beside  it  a  small  stand  on  which  were  set  several  tall  bottles, 
a  siphon  and  a  box  of  cigars.  The  young  man  motioned 
Winthrop  to  the  arm-chair. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  inconveniencing  you,"  he  rattled  on ;  "every 
one's  away  to-night  and  I  couldn't  stand  the  loneliness.  I 
shouldn't  mind  it  on  any  other  night,  but  one  oughtn't  to  be 
lonely  on  New  Year's.  Why,  it's  an  insult  to  the  day,  not  to 
be  celebrating  with  somebody  else.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

He  laughed  and  drew  a  silver  case  from  his  pocket,  selecting 
a  cigarette  and  lighting  it  deliberately.  Winthrop  noticed 
how  his  fingers  shook  as  he  did  so,  and  wondered,  for  it  was 
not  the  palsy  of  the  inveterate  smoker.  The  young  man 
went  on. 

"Yes,  I  just  had  to  ask  you  to  stay.  But  you  needn't  stay 
long — really.  Have  a  cigarette,  won't  you?  By  the  way, 
I  couldn't  quite  hear  what  was  said  in  the  hall,  but  I  gathered 
that  you  must  have  made  some  mistake.  Who  was  it  you  were 
looking  for?" 

Winthrop  leaned  forward. 

"Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  answered,  "I  think  you  mis- 
understood what  was  said  in  the  hall.  I — you  see  I  didn't 
make  any  mistake.  That  is,  not  if — you're  Mr.  Harding, 
aren't  you?" 

The  other's  expression  changed. 

"Mr.  Harding?"  he  said.  "Mr.  Harding?"  He  seemed 
puzzled. 

"You  mean  Mr.  A.  W.  Harding?" 

Winthrop  nodded. 

"You're  sure?    You—" 

"Yes,"  said  Winthrop. 

"That's  odd."  For  an  instant  a  look  of  what  seemed  almost 
like  gratification  showed  in  his  eyes,  mingled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  acuteness.  Then  it  was  gone,  so  completely  that 
Winthrop  wondered  if  he  had  not  imagined  it. 
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"You  see,"  the  other  continued,  "I  am  Mr.  Harding — 
and  people  don't  usually  come  to  see  me.  What — may  I  ask 
why  you  called?" 

Winthrop  was  thinking  rapidly.  He  knew  it  was  a  case 
of  bluff  now  and  quick  bluffing  at  that. 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  "I  came  out  to  make  you  a  proposi- 
tion. I  represent  a  New  York  syndicate  which  handles  first 
editions  and  rare  prints.  I  called  to  find  out  whether  you  were 
interested  in  such  things.  If  you  are,  we're  in  a  position  to 
make  you  some  extraordinarily  fine  offers." 

Winthrop  lounged  across  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  reached 
for  the  ash  tray.  He  had  made  a  good  start — all  that  was 
necessary  now  was  to  keep  cool  and  draw  the  other  man  out. 
If  Harding  would  only  forget  himself.  Winthrop  looked  up 
at  the  man  before  him  and  a  glow  of  excitement  swept  over 
him.  The  young  man's  expression  was  entirely  altered.  The 
air  of  formal  cordiality  which  had  at  first  veiled  his  manner 
had  little  by  little  vanished.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been 
enacting  a  part  throughout  the  conversation.  Now  he  seemed 
suddenly  consumed  with  a  feverish  nervousness.  His  fingers 
twitched  at  his  collar,  at  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  He  had 
picked  up  from  the  table  an  ivory  paper-cutter  shaped  like  a 
dagger,  and  he  was  constantly  feeling  of  its  edge,  twisting  it, 
tapping  it  against  the  ring  of  his  little  finger.  Even  his  voice 
had  a  note  of  unrestraint  in  it  as  he  spoke. 

"No,  I'm  obliged  to  confess — "  he  gave  the  ivory  paper- 
cutter  a  preliminary  rap — "  I'm  obliged  to  confess  that  I'm 
not  interested  in  first  editions, — nor  in  folios, — nor  in  rare 
prints." 

His  tone  was  so  distinctly  cold  that  Winthrop  hastened  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  said.  "We'll  let  it  drop  then.  Pardon 
my  mistake." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  realize  that  perhaps  he  had 
seemed  rude. 

"Please  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  said.  "I  appreciate 
your  coming  out  here  on  a  night  like  this  and  I  am  sorry  to 
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disappoint  you.  But  I'm  not  much  on  fads — I've  never  been 
able  to  get  interested  in  them.  Here ;  why  haven't  I  offered 
you  this  whiskey  and  soda?" 

He  went  over  to  the  little  table  and  fumbled  among  the 
bottles. 

"I  fear  I'm  a  poor  host,"  he  went  on.  "To-night  of  all 
nights  I  should  not  have  forgotten  this."  He  handed 
Winthrop  a  glass  and  poured  out  another  for  himself.  "Yes, 
I  should  have  thought  of  this  to-night — it's  a  bad  night — a 
bad  night." 

He  took  his  place  once  more  before  the  fire.  Neither  of 
the  men  spoke  for  a  long  time.  Once  or  twice  Winthrop 
noticed  the  other  raise  his  eyes,  as  though  about  to  make  some 
remark,  but  each  time  the  young  man  stopped  and  looked 
down  again,  staring  at  the  glass  in  his  hand  as  though  in 
doubt  about  something.  Again  and  again  he  poured  out  more 
whiskey,  drinking  continually,  almost  unconsciously.  Finally 
he  put  down  his  glass  and  caught  up  a  book  from  the  taMe. 
He  turned  the  pages  restlessly,  as  though  impelled  by  no 
motive  save  a  desire  to  do  something — anything  to  relieve  the 
tension  on  his  nerves.  A  feeling  of  pity  came  over  Winthrop 
and  he  was  glad  to  use  the  book  as  an  opportunity  to  reopen 
the  conversation. 

"May  I  ask  what  that  book  is?"  he  said.  For  the  first 
time  the  other  seemed  to  notice  what  it  was. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly.  "It's  a  story  called  Markheim— 
Stevenson  you  know.     Ever  read  it?" 

Winthrop  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  say?"  The  young  man  seemed  suddenly 
interested.  "You  ought  to — it's  very  cleverly  written.  It's 
the  story  of  a  man  whose  conscience  allows  him  to  stab  a  shop- 
keeper in  the  back,  and  within  an  hour  forces  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  police.  Mere  sentimental  drivel,  of  course. 
But  people  read  it,  and  they  believe  it  to  be  a  true  picture  of 
the  way  a  man's  mind  will  act.     I  did,  myself,— once — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Winthrop  interrupted.  "What's  that  you 
say?  You  mean  you  don't  believe  it  now?  Just  say  that 
again,  will  you  please?" 
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"Of  course — I  said  I  believed  in  conscience, — once.  Now 
I  know  better.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher.  You  didn't 
know  I'd  made  an  expedition  into  the  realm  of  crime  ?  Why 
yes,  I'm  what  might  be  called  a  veteran.  I — have  another 
cigarette,  won't  you?" 

He  laughed  sharply,  tossing  the  silver  case  into  Winthrop's 
lap. 

"Yes,  I  may  say  I'm  a  veteran.  I  killed  a  man  once — on 
board  a  boat  coming  home  from  Europe." 

He  turned  nervously  and  picked  up  a  glass  again  from  the 
little  stand.     Not  until  he  drained  the  tumbler  did  he  continue. 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  the  day 
before  we  sighted  land.  We  were  out  for  a  walk  before 
breakfast,  this  man  and  I,  all  alone.  Both  of  us  were  fond  of 
going  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  watching  the  froth  of  the 
water  around  the  propeller.  On  this  particular  morning 
my  friend  remarked  on  the  strength  of  the  whirlpool — 
declaring  that  a  man  would  be  sucked  under  if  he  chanced  to 
fall  over  the  rail  there.  I  argued  with  him  at  first — then  I 
decided  to  try  an  experiment.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  foolish 
mistake  of  criminals  and  had  as  often  told  myself  that  if  a  man 
would  only  approach  crime  with  a  little  common  sense  he 
wouldn't  run  the  slightest  risk  of  discovery.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  I  was  correct."  He  stopped  and  lit 
another  cigarette.  It  was  clear  that  he  wanted  to  make  the 
story  as  matter-of-fact  as  possible,  but  his  attempt  at  coolness 
was  a  failure.  The  twitching  of  his  hands  and  lips  was  all 
the  more  evident,  because  of  his  desire  to  appear  calm. 
"Nothing  was  lacking  to  make  the  plan  feasible.  We  were 
quite  alone  on  the  deck.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  any- 
where. No  one  that  I  knew  of  had  seen  us  walking  together. 
The  thing  could  not  have  been  planned  better.  I  resolved  to 
try  it  I  waited  till  the  gentleman  turned  away  from  me, 
caught  him  with  an  old  wrestling  hold  I  knew,  and  swung  him 
over  the  rail.  He  was  in  the  water  almost  before  I  recovered 
my  balance.  What's  more,  I  proved  my  point — both  points. 
I  wasn't  discovered  and  the  man  didn't  go  under  the  propeller. 
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He  struck  across  current  and  floated  back  on  the  swells.  I 
watched  him  until  he  drifted  out  of  sight  Sometimes  I  think 
he  would  have  preferred  the  propeller." 

Winthrop  leaned  forward.  The  smile  was  quite  gone  from 
his  face  and  his  lips  were  dry  from  excitement.  He  knew  the 
story  must  have  been  merely  the  invention  of  his  host's 
diseased  brain,  and  yet  somehow  he  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  the  young  man  had  not  been  describing  an  actual 
occurrence.  There  had  been  something  uncannily  frank  in 
the  latter's  manner.  Even  now,  while  Winthrop  watched  the 
beads  of  perspiration  standing  out  on  his  forehead,  the  young 
man  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  moved  nearer  the  fire.  He 
seemed  suddenly  cold,  as  if  his  description  of  the  chilly  water 
into  which  he  had  plunged  his  friend  had  affected  his  own  con- 
dition. He  stared  at  Winthrop  with  a  strangely  questioning 
look  in  his  eyes.     The  silence  was  too  much  for  the  reporter. 

"Oh,  come !"  he  said.  "You  really  didn't  do  that  ?  Not  in 
that  way,  at  least  Surely  you  couldn't  be  as  cold-blooded  as 
that?  Be  honest,  now,  haven't  you  altered  the  facts  in  the 
case  for  my  benefit?" 

"How'd  you  know  ?"  The  other  fairly  hissed  the  words  at 
him.  Then  an  idea  seemed  to  come  to  him  and  he  stopped, 
falteringly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I — "  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  seemed  weak.  He  turned  and  walked  around 
to  one  side  of  the  table.  The  room  became  very  still. 
Winthrop  could  hear  the  wind  whistling  through  the  dead 
limbs  outside  and  the  creak  of  shutters  from  some  distant  part 
of  the  house. 

"Yes — I  lied."  The  voice  was  low,  as  if  meant  to  be 
confidential.  "There  was  a  reason  for  it.  I  did  think  it  ail 
out  long  beforehand.  But  he  deserved  it — all  that  he  got 
I — he  slandered  me,  lied  to  her  about  me,  took  away  all  that  I 
cared  for — deliberately,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  me 
suffer.  I  had  a  right  to  do  it.  It  was  only  justice.  And 
yet — I  know  she  would  have  thought  it  wrong.  His  eyes, 
the  way  they  looked  at  me.     O  God !" 
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The  voice  was  a  mere  whisper  now,  so  low  that  Winthrop 
could  hardly  catch  the  words. 

"I  wonder  how  he  felt — with  the  boat  leaving  him — all 
alone — slowly  freezing,  waiting  on  the  crests  of  those  swells — 
waiting.  And  no  hope.  Just  the  water,  below  him  and  around 
him — and  soon  to  be  over  him,  and  the  thought  of  his  friends 
about  the  table  in  the  saloon — laughing,  talking  of  home — 
only  a  few  hours  away.  I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  me; 
the  only  one  who  saw  him.  I  wonder  if — I  was  wrong. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  wasn't  worth  while.     I — " 

Winthrop  rose  and  moved  unsteadily  toward  the  door.  A 
feeling  of  shame,  as  though  he  had  violated  a  confidence,  swept 
over  him.  The  air  in  the  room  was  stifling.  It  burned  his 
throat.  The  blood  pounded  in  his  temples.  He  swung  open 
the  door  with  a  gasp  of  relief.  The  other  noticed  the  move- 
ment. He  raised  a  hand  and  pointed  a  trembling  finger  at 
Winthrop. 

"You  lie!"  he  hissed.  His  voice  rose  hysterically.  "You 
lie,  I  say !  There's  no  such  thing  as  conscience !  It's  a  myth, 
I  tell  you — a  damned  fairy  tale!  I'm  not  sorry  for  it.  It's 
the  best  thing  I—" 

Winthrop  closed  the  door.  As  he  went  down  the  stairs  the 
sound  of  shrill  laughter  rose  and  echoed  in  the  room  he 
had  left. 

Just  at  midnight,  as  the  first  bell  tolled  the  arrival  of  the  new 
year,  and  across  the  roofs  of  the  city  the  sound  was  taken  up 
by  a  thousand  discordant  gongs  and  whistles,  Winthrop 
pushed  through  the  crowd  about  the  door  of  the  Star  building 
and  nodded  to  the  sleepy  elevator  boy.  On  the  fifth  floor,  as 
he  left  the  elevator,  he  ran  into  the  arms  of  the  assignment 
editor.     The  latter  stopped  him  unceremoniously. 

"What  luck?  Did  you  get  my  wire?"  Winthrop  shook  his 
head.  "No,  but  I  had  great  luck  with  Harding.  Saw  him  in 
one  of  his  choicest  tantrums.     Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  am  sorry  you  missed  that  wire.  Gerald 
Schuyler — son  of  the  coal  trust  man — is  rumored  to  have  killed 
somebody  on  board  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  this  morning.     Threw 
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him  overboard,  I  believe.  Schuyler  wasn't  suspected  until  he 
left  the  boat  He  was  arrested  only  about  half  an  hour  ago. 
It's  too  bad  that  wire  didn't  reach  you.  Schuyler  lives  near 
Harding;  I  think  their  places  are  adjoining.  You  might  have 
seen  Schuyler  just  as  well  as  not." 

R.  D.  Hillis. 


TRANSFORMATION. 

Are  these  the  same  four  walls  that  hedged  me  round 
And  frowned  upon  me  through  the  somber  day, 
Save  when  a  vision  flashed,  to  fade  straightway, 
Of  thy  dear  face,  rose  tinted,  golden  crowned? 
Is  this  the  cold,  dead  air  in  which,  as  drowned, 
My  spirit  felt  the  downward  drag  of  clay, 
Scarce  vital  still  to  struggle  and  to  pray 
Or  flee  the  lethargy  that  o'er  it  wound  ? 

Nay !   for  from  out  the  dimmest  shadowed  nook 
Thou  smilest  on  me  and  the  dull  grey  walls 
Are  beautified  with  images  of  thee, 
That  hold  unwavering,  deathless  as  I  look. 
Through  all  the  stifling  air  thy  low  voice  calls — 
My  spirit  breathes  the  fresh  wind  of  the  sea. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 
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THE  IMPOSSIBLE  SHE. 

THE  hired  man  paused  for  breath  and  bared  his  head  to 
the  cool  West  wind,  leaning  wearily  on  the  plow  handles. 
And  as  his  eyes  swept  the  brown  country-side  he  became  aware 
of  a  girl  over  the  stone  wall  watching  him  from  horseback. 
He  returned  her  gaze  dully,  noting  the  gleam  of  her  hair  in 
the  late  October  sunlight.  Thus  they  stared  at  one  another 
for  several  moments.  At  length  he  started  up  wearily, 
replaced  his  hat,  and  set  the  horses  again  upon  their  rugged 
journey.  The  girl  half  smiled  and  rode  on.  The  hired  man 
followed  her  with  his  eyes,  till  the  road  slipped  away  to  the 
right  and  she  disappeared.  Then  he  jerked  the  plough  out  of 
the  old  and  started  it  away  on  a  new  furrow. 

After  supper  the  hired  man  smoked  behind  the  stove. 
Usually  he  read  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue,  or  the  Barkshire 
Courier,  and  chaffed  the  ancient  maidservant  of  the  house. 
To-night  he  did  neither,  but  smoked  and  smoked,  and  occa- 
sionally spat,  so  the  curiosity  of  the  old  woman  was  aroused. 
"Be  ye  thinkin'  of  gettin'  married,  John?"  she  cackled,  busily 
rattling  the  dishes  in  the  sink.  "Ye  ain't  said  a  word  sence 
supper."  John  eyed  her  reflectively  through  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe.  "Maybe  I  be;  maybe  I  ain't,"  he  remarked  absently. 
She  disturbed  him  with  her  banter.  Finally  he  sighed  and 
stumped  wearily  off  to  bed. 

Margaret  Fleetwood's  friends  were  extremely  undecided  in 
their  opinions  about  her.  Some  thought  her  decidedly 
eccentric,  while  to  others  she  seemed  entirely  fascinating. 
The  men  of  her  acquaintance  were  usually  of  this  latter  senti- 
ment, though  they  admitted  they  did  not  entirely  understand 
her.  She  had  a  habit  of  gazing  on  a  person  while  he  was 
talking,  an  inscrutable,  abstract  sort  of  gaze  which  quite  dis- 
concerted him,  and  then  suddenly  she  would  burst  forth  in  a 
flood  of  excited,  animated  conversation  which  would  put  him 
entirely  off  his  guard.  Till  again  he  would  become  abruptly 
aware  of  that  silent  steady  contemplation  of  her  eyes. 
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It  was  this  gaze  that  had  drawn  the  hired  man's  attention, 
which  had  clung  in  his  heart  during  supper,  and  had  kept  the 
sandman  from  his  room  till  an  early  hour.  Some  days  later 
he  was  constructing  a  fence  by  the  road-side,  when  he  again 
felt  this  presence  and  looked  up  from  his  work.  She  smiled 
as  he  looked  up  and  he  flushed  awkwardly.  "You're  building  a 
fence,  aren't  you?"  she  said.  "Of  course!  How  stupid!  I 
was  just  thinking."  She  relapsed  into  silence.  He  nervously 
chipped  the  bark  off  the  post  with  his  hammer  and  waited  for 
her  to  say  something.  Finally  she  did,  overwhelming  him 
with  a  torrent  of  excited  questions.  "I  suppose  that's  awfully 
interesting  work.  I  saw  you  plowing  the  other  day,  did  I  not? 
That  must  be  loads  of  fun.  I'm  just  dying  to  try  it  some  day. 
Do  you  like  it?"  He  blinked  before  the  rapidity  of  her  words. 
"I  gotter  make  a  livin',"  he  said.  The  animation  died  slowly 
from  her  face.  "Oh,  livings !"  she  cried.  "That's  all  I  hear 
about;  livings!"  She  looked  off  across  the  meadow-lands 
toward  the  mountains.  He  regarded  her  curiously  and  smiled 
gravely.  "Are  you  married?"  she  asked  suddenly  without 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  mountains.  She  did  not  see  his  half- 
startled,  half -delighted  face.  "No'm,"  he  murmured.  She 
nodded  smilingly.  "Men  ought  not  ever  to  marry,"  she  said. 
He  looked  bewildered.  But  she  wheeled  and  rode  off,  leaving 
him  to  collect  his  senses  and  the  staples  that  had  dropped  from 
his  startled  fingers. 

The  Barkshire  Courier  was  being  sadly  neglected.  Old 
Mary,  the  maidservant,  had  carefully  collected  them  when  she 
saw  that  John  did  not  read  them,  but  when  he  refused  to  drop 
any  hints  about  his  pre-occupation  she  flew  into  a  rage  and 
kindled  the  fire  with  them.  But  this  did  not  disturb  him  nearly 
as  much  as  it  did  old  Mary,  when  she  perceived  his  attitude 
towards  the  deed.  He  still  smoked  and  smoked,  and  did  not 
get  an  honest  hired  man's  full  quota  of  sleep— a  fact  that 
concerned  his  employer  very  much.  "What's  the  matter  of 
John?"  he  asked.  "He  ain't  feeling  good,  be  he?  Thar's 
been  lots  of  days  he  hadn't  oughter  been  araound,  and  I've  saw 
it,   too."      Old   Mary   drew   his   reluctant   head   down   and 
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whispered  shrilly  in  his  ear.  Then  they  both  laughed 
knowingly. 

The  society  columns  about  this  time  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  a  Miss  Fleetwood  to  a  certain  man.  This  former 
person  was  she  of  the  eccentric  disposition.  The  hired  man 
did  not  read  society  columns  as  a  rule,  so  this  item  troubled 
him  not.  But  he  had  watched  for  and  seen  her  after  his  first 
two  encounters,  and  noticed  that  she  was  often  accompanied 
by  a  man.  He  returned  to  the  house  one  afternoon  and 
hunted  up  old  Mary.  "Whar's  them  papers?"  he  asked 
sullenly.  The  old  woman  eyed  him  as  haughtily  as  her 
incumbent  years  allowed.  "Them  papers,"  she  said  slowly, 
"hez  cooked  your  breakfast  goin*  on  a  fortnight  naow." 
John  struggled  with  himself.  Old  Mary  could  be  decidedly 
maddening  when  he  was  in  a  mood  to  notice  it.  "Hell !"  he 
murmured.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  barn  and  sat  down  with 
his  back  to  the  corn-stack  and  husked  and  husked  till  supper- 
time. 

One  day  Hen  Harris'  buggy  went  caroming  by  at  top  speed 
and  John  caught  some  words  about  "bull  in  the  road." 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Holstein  with  a  record  for  fence  jump- 
ing, so  John  was  not  much  surprised.  Down  across  lots 
through  the  orchard  he  ran  and  out  over  the  oat  patch  heavy 
with  the  clods  of  a  recent  plowing.  He  caught  a  glimpse  over 
the  stone  wall  of  Abe's  back  disappearing  around  the  bend 
in  the  road.  Swiftly  he  sneaked  along  in  the  concealment  of 
the  wall  and  when  around  the  bend  looked  over.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  horse  with  a  woman  rider  rear  and  tumble 
its  burden  into  the  road.  On  a  second  horse  sat  a  man  vainly 
striving  to  check  his  terrified  mount.  Abraham  Lincoln 
surveyed  the  scene  angrily.  Then  he  lumbered  slowly  along 
towards  them.  The  horses  rushed  off  down  the  road  and  the 
woman  screamed.  John  crawled  over  the  wall  and  faced  the 
bull.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  quite  forgot  him- 
self. "Naow  you  get  to  hell  right  aout  of  here,"  he  yelled. 
The  beast  came  to  a  standstill,  swaying  its  head  in  doubtful 
anger,  and  uttered  a  bellow  of  defiance.     John  made  a  swift 
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pass  and  caught  the  ring  on  its  nose.  "Give  me  your  belt," 
he  said  to  the  man  who  came  running  up  on  foot,  and  was 
doing  the  best  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
bulls  to  help  the  hired  man.  John  led  the  subdued  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  a  tree  and  fastened  him  by  the  ring  and  belt.  Then 
his  attention  was  turned  to  the  girl  in  the  road.  "Be  you  hurt, 
mam?"  he  asked.  She  answered  bravely.  "Yes,  my  ankle 
hurts."  The  hired  man  cast  a  glance  on  her  companion  in 
which  a  good  bit  of  professional  scorn  was  ill  concealed 
"You  go  git  a  team,"  he  said. 

The  hired  man  helped  Miss  Fleetwood  to  a  place  where  she 
could  lean  against  the  stone  wall.  They  watched  the  man 
depart  in  silence.  When  he  was  gone  the  girl  half -sighed 
"You  came  just  in  time,"  she  said.  The  hired  man  nodded 
His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  which  tied  his  tongue.  A  silence 
ensued  while  they  both  gazed  at  the  small  red  eyes  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  regarded  them  malevolently  from  across  the  road 
"Is  that  man  your  brother?"  asked  the  hired  man  in  a  husky 
voice.  She  glanced  at  his  honest,  almost  handsome  face.  He 
avoided  her  gaze.  "No,"  she  said.  Later  she  added,  '"I  am 
going  to  marry  him."  "Him?"  There  was  a  ring  of  disap- 
pointment in  his  voice.  She  flushed  and  nodded.  Abraham 
Lincoln  bellowed  hoarsely.  They  both  looked  down  the  road, 
where  a  carriage  had  appeared.  "I  thought  you  said  a  man 
hadn't  oughter  ever  marry,"  he  said.  "Why  do  you  marry 
him  then?"  She  looked  away.  "Because — I  must."  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "But  you  must  never,"  she  almost 
whispered.  He  fancied  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  The 
wagon  drew  up  and  she  was  gently  lifted  in.  As  they  drove 
off  she  smiled  brightly.  "Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  she 
said.  "Good-bye!"  He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  awk- 
wardly, gazing  after  her  till  the  carriage  reached  the  bend 
Then  he  approached  the  sullenly  glowering  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  unloosened  the  belt  and  dragged  the  bull  off  down  the  road 
"Come  along,  ole  buck,"  he  said.     "You  and  me'U  go  hum." 

Henry  A.  Beers,  Jr. 
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NOTABILIA. 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  the  aesthetic  members  of 
our  college  community, — the  faculty,  the  publications,  the 
dramatic  devotees,  *•  B.  K.,  and  others,  to  lament  the  great 
pre-eminence  of  athletes  and  athletics  among  us.  Frequently 
has  the  voice  of  the  Lit.  been  raised  in  despair,  bemoaning 
the  decay  of  culture  and  the  prevalence  of  brawn.  Perhaps 
it  has  been  short-sighted  in  its  lamentations — certainly  they 
have  been  futile.  The  past  football  season,  especially  its 
culmination  in  the  second  half  of  the  Princeton  game,  has  been 
an  inspiriting  lesson  to  every  Yale  man. 

The  normal  interest  of  vigorous  youth  is  the  field  of  sports. 
There  is  nothing  degenerate  in  the  ardent  admiration  for  a 
strong,  fine  body,  and  a  rough  combative  character.  The  pro- 
testations of  the  intellectual  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  eligibility  rules, — there  is  no  more  to  complain  of  on  that 
score ;  let  us  now  give  unstintingly  to  these  displays  of  ability 
and  character  the  praise  that  is  their  due.  May  the  Yale 
athletic  spirit  remain  always  as  it  is  now,  unwavering  in  the 
contest,  modest  in  victory  and  above  all,  uncomplaining  in 

defeat ! 

*     *     *     *     * 

According  to  its  old  established  custom  the  Lit.  will  again 
present  the  Lit.  medal  for  competition  this  year.  The  last 
few  years  have  called  forth  no  essays  which  the  judges  have 
deemed  worthy  of  the  prize,  but  it  is  hoped  that  upon  this 
occasion  enough  ability  will  be  summoned  to  the  front  to 
carry  it  off.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  subject-matter, 
although  ideas  of  a  somewhat  literary  line  are  preferred. 
The  essays  will  be  due  the  first  week  of  February,  1908.  They 
are  to  be  anonymous.  All  members  of  the  university  are 
"eligible  for  this  competition. 

c.  l.  w. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

PASTORAL. 

Look  out,  my  love,  across  the  quiet  scene; 
The  sun,  just  lost  behind  the  purple  hills, 
Makes  rosy  all  the  West;    the  soft  pines  lean 
Together  whispering  as  the  night  breeze  wills. 

Here  in  the  lilacs  by  the  cottage  door 
The  thrush's  rippling  love  notes  swell  and  cease; 
And  drowsy  bees,  with  day's  last  golden  store, 
Hum  off  into  the  universal  peace. 

The  air  that  fans  your  cheek  is  redolent 

With  all  the  honeyed  breath  of  countless  flowers. 

Turn  now  and  look  into  my  heart,  content 

To  lay  your  hand  in  mine,  for  Love  is  ours. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 

-From  between  two  long,  low  hills,  a  heavily  wooded  valley 


opened  into  the  plain,  white  and  level  with  snow.     The  bared 

trees,  sloping  gently  up  its  sides,  seemed  to 

the  fool         tremble  and  shrink  beneath  the  biting  wind,. 

AND  THE 

churl.  that    carried    with    it    more    snow,    whistling 

among  the  naked  boughs.  A  little  brook  had 
fallen  silent,  covered  with  thin  ice  beneath  the  storm,  as  it  found 
its  way  out  of  the  sheltering  forest  and  into  the  open  at  the  val- 
ley's end. 

Along  this  stream,  two  odd  figures  found  their  way  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  The  leader  was  clothed  in  rough  hides— one 
serving  as  a  long  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and  falling  to  his 
knees;  the  others,  smaller,  clumsily  bound  about  his  legs. 
Rough  shoes,  also  of  hide,  crunched  through  the  snow  at  every 
step;  and  a  close-fitting  garment  of  brown  cloth  protected  his 
body.  Upon  his  back  he  bore  a  heavy  load  of  fire-wood,  and  its 
weight  bent  his  bare  head  almost  to  the  level  of  his  waist  as  he 
struggled  along. 

The  other,  clad  in  bright  cloth,  and  with  a  gay  cap  perched  on 
his  shaven  head,  followed  with  an  easy  step,  and  whistled  as  he 
walked.    His  face  was  red  from  the  beat  of  the  wind. 

He  gazed  curiously  at  the  bent  shoulders  in  front.  Suddenly 
the  laborer,  in  a  rough  voice,  checked  his  whistling — 
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"Have  done  with  thy  duck's  quacking,  fool,"  he  croaked,  "and 
help  me  with  the  wood.  Feel  a  little  weight,  for  once,  on  thy  silly 
back.    Come — help." 

"Not  I,"  answered  the  other,  laughing  and  kicking  the  light 
snow  against  the  first  speaker's  shins — "then  were  I  a  fool 
indeed!  Listen,  everyone  to  his  own  task!  A  merry  sight 
wouldst  thou  be  at  my  work — making  weird  jokes  for  our  master, 
and  well  beaten  if  those  same  jokes  be  bad !  For  me,  jokes ;  for 
thee,  wood.  Why,  therefore,  should  I  carry  thy  bundle? 
To-night,  too,  there'll  be  jokes  a-plenty  to  crack,  for  my  lord 
gives  a  Yuletide  feast,  which  means  added  labor  for  the  fool. 
Ah,  but  there'll  be  good  roast  pig,  and  apples,  and  nuts,  and 
wine — a  brave  feast  to-night !  Tell  me,  when  hast  thou  had  the 
smack  of  Burgund  on  thy  chops  ?" 

"Never,  nor  like  to  have,"  answered  the  woodcutter,  walking 
on  again.  "Well  can  I  dream  of  it, — granted  I  have  the  time — 
and  take  it  out  in  dreams.  For  thee,  wine,  and  nuts,  and  pig. 
But  listen,  Sir  Fool,  d'ye  know  I  had  not  known  it  was  Yuletide  ? 
No  Yule  for  my  lord's  woodcutters — that  is  made  for  such  as  he 

and  thou." 

******* 

They  were  turning  into  the  kitchen-gate  of  the  grange,  and 
the  fool  had  fallen  silent,  like  his  companion.  Still  the  snow  fell, 
deepening  over  everything,  and  the  wind  howled  around  the 
chimneys.  Within,  all  was  heat  and  comfort;  a  fat  cook  alter- 
nately examined  a  huge  pig,  laid  on  a  grate  before  the  fire,  and 
scolded  at  his  grinning  helpers.  The  fool  ran  to  squat  before 
the  blaze,  and  rewarm  his  chilled  fingers;  but  the  woodcutter 
dropped  his  bundle  in  a  corner,  and  struck  out  again  into  the  dusk. 

The  night  was  falling  rapidly  as  he  took  his  way  toward  a 
cluster  of  little  huts  a  hundred  yards  from  the  grange,  and  the 
wind  that  howled  around  him  carried  the  snow  in  a  blinding, 
chilling  cloud.  .  .  .  "And  I  had  not  known  it  was  Yule,"  he 
muttered,  staggering  on  through  the  storm. 

******* 

When  the  dark  had  quite  fallen,  the  woodcutter's  little  thatched 
hut  still  shook  under  the  fury  of  the  night.  Within,  a  feeble 
fire  burned  half-heartedly  on  the  cold  earth  floor,  and  before  it 
a  sleeping  boy  stirred  in  the  flickering  light,  and  began  to  sob 
softly. 
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"Hush  the  brat,  wilt  thou?"  growled  the  father  from  where 
he,  too,  lay  on  the  ground,  covered  with  a  thin  blanket.  "Come, 
may  a  man  rest  at  night,  or  not?" 

His  wife,  even  more  thinly  clothed,  with  dark  eyes,  whose  gaze 
spelled  gnawing  hunger,  spoke  to  the  child,  and  looked  implor- 
ingly at  her  husband. 

"Ah,  'tis  hard,  too,  for  the  boy,"  she  said.  "One  crust  this 
day  hath  he  had,  and  'tis  Yuletide  eve,  did'st  thou  know  ?  I  had 
thought  to  tell  thee—" 

"Ay,  I  know,"  answered  the  man,  "and  our  lord  gives  a  feast 
That  hath  his  fool  told  me  to-day.  He  went  with  me  to  gather 
the  wood.  But  what  are  feasts  to  us  ?  Tell  me,  what  hast  thou 
eaten  to-day?"  , 

"I?"   answered  the  wife,  "I — do  not  grow  hungry." 

"Ah,  lass,"  he  replied,  almost  tenderly,  "'tis  hard,  indeed.  If 
food  for  us  there  were,  I  would  get  it,  for  thee  and  him.  And 
to  think  of  that  motley  fool  at  his  feast — what  thought  will  he 
give  to  me?  Thinkest  thou  that  our  lord  knows  we  live?  Ay, 
as  he  knows  the  number  of  his  swine.    But  he  feasts  his  fool — " 

The  woman  bent,  sobbing,  over  the  child,  who  tossed  again  on 
the  floor,  and  cried. 

******* 

On  the  door  came  a  series  of  blows,  and  it  opened,  admitting  a 
gust  of  wind  that  scattered  the  fire  about  the  floor.  On  the 
threshold  stood  the  fool,  a  light  covering  of  snow  upon  his  head 
and  shoulders,  and  on  the  covered  basket  that  he  carried. 

"A  merry  Yule-eve  to  ye  all,"  he  cried,  dropping  his  burden 
upon  the  floor.  "And  look  ye,  good  folk,  here  be  hot  pork,  and 
fruit,  and  cakes,  and  red  Burgund  wine!"  He  laughed  at  their 
astonishment.  "Fall  to,  my  churls!  Well  shall  I  be  beaten  for 
this  to-morrow — to-night  I  wish  to  laugh!" 

The  child  had  awakened,  and  gazed  from  the  fool  to  the  bas- 
ket, and  back  again  in  a  stupor.  No  one  moved,  but  the  woman, 
gazing  happily  upon  the  fool,  cried,  "Art  thou  an  angel,  then,  Sir 
Fool?" 

"Nay,  no  angel,"  quoth  he,  "but  a  great  fool.  For  look  ye,  I 
might  have  eaten  and  drunk  all  myself,  and  been  warm,  there  in 
the  hall,  and  no  beating  to-morrow.  But  now  that  ye  have  my 
dinner — eat,  eat,  ye  churls,  that  the  fool  may  laugh !" 

E.  K.  Morse. 
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-Perhaps  it  is  because  the  shrewd  powers-that-rule  in  the 


Co-op.  have  given  the  shabby  "seconds"  a  place  on  the  shelf 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  trim  new  books, 
the  text-book  a^  tempting  in  their  dapper  array;  or  it  may 
companionable,  be  that  the  tailor-made  taste  of  the  Yale  Type 
craveth  a  well-dressed  library;  but  however 
these  things  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  second-hand  book  has 
fallen  into  base  uses  enough  on  the  Campus  in  these  latter  days. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  mere  mercenary  makeshift,  in  fact :  an  evil 
which  must  be  put  up  with  as  the  funds  grow  slight  on  the  eve 
of  the  Kalends,  a  lean  substitute,  like  "Lucky  Strike,,,  or  a  back 
row  ticket  at  the  Hyp. 

To  one  who  has  learned  the  charm  of  the  second-hand  book, 
however,  it  means  more  than  a  matter  of  a  few  cents  less  thrown 
away  on  a  book  you  will  bury  out  of  your  sight  when  its  brief 
day  is  done  and  the  exam,  is  passed.  You  know  that  it  will  be 
your  friend  as  its  stiff-backed  brother  could  never  be.  Here 
there  is  no  proud  spirit  to  be  broken,  none  of  that  haughty 
reserve  with  which  your  new  book  repels  advances.  This  limp- 
covered  thing,  with  the  false  pride  all  gone  out  of  it,  seems 
anxious  to  be  friends,  and  willing  to  come  more  than  half  way. 
As  if  it  would  let  you  know  its  worst  fault  at  once,  it  falls  open  to 
the  page  about  the  Conic  Section  when  the  Eccentricity  is  greater 
than  Unity,  and  waits,  trembling,  to  see  if  you  will  rise  in  your 
wrath  and  hurl  it  from  you.  After  such  simple  trust,  to  misuse 
it  were  as  striking  a  child.  The  new  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  deserved  all  the  cruelty  of  your  wrath,  hiding  its 
enormities  from  you,  shrewd  hypocrite  that  it  is,  with  its  close- 
mouthed  covers,  for  all  the  world  like  a  snail  that  has  drawn  in 
its  head. 

It  is  this  snobbishness  which  makes  the  new  book  no  friend  to 
work  with.  Most  books  come  from  the  publisher  painfully 
aware  of  their  superior  appearance,  and  anxious  to  impress  all 
comers  with  a  sense  of  awe.  Consequently,  to  the  common  pur- 
chaser, the  aristocrats  of  the  binding-shelf  present  the  same 
aspect  of  prohibition  as  the  front  windows  of  the  exclusive  tailor- 
shop.  What !  Make  a  working-mate  of  that  very  proper-looking 
individual  bound  fashionably  in  brown;  tear  the  covers  ruth- 
lessly apart ;  disfigure  the  spotless  margins ;  defile  its  irreproach- 
able raiment  with  the  loathsome  marks  of  toil  ?    No ;  a  "second," 
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if  you  please.  Let  the  task  of  breaking  in  these  upstarts  be  to 
the  skilled — to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  hazing  aristo- 
cratic Freshmen.  Chose  rather  to  work  with  an  old  hand — one 
that  has  learned  the  dominating  ways  of  man,  and  can  come  to 
you  with  the  benefit  of  a  former  owner's  training. 

Nor  will  you  find  in  many  cases  that  the  experience  with  this 
former  has  failed  to  make  a  profound  impression.  The  book 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  about  him,  and  in  a  term's  time 
you  come  to  know  and  hate  him  like  a  roommate.  Perhaps  he 
has  interlaced  the  text,  if  it  be  Homer,  with  cribs  out  of  a  cheap 
handy-lit.,  and  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  you  are  betrayed  into 
entrusting  yourself  to  their  frail  support.  Or  again,  he  has 
left  the  pages  religiously  neat,  and  you  loathe  him  for  a  grind. 
All  his  faults  will  this  busybody  of  a  book  show  you,  like  the 
trustiest  of  gossips.  Thus  it  may  bring  you  a  message  of  hope 
from  that  other  soul  to  yours,  where  the  lessons  wax  long  and 
the  matter  deep ;  or  a  cry  of  despair  out  of  a  fainting  heart  that 
wakes  an  echo  in  your  own.  A  bit  of  profanity  recorded  against 
a  teasing  irregular  verb  speaks  volumes  to  your  suffering  mind, 
or  a  faintly-pencilled  suggestion  saves  you  a  fruitless  and  mad- 
dening search  through  the  eta's  to  find  a  verb  in  augmented 
epsilon.  Surely,  it  is  a  staunch  ally  whom  this  book  has  brought 
to  succor  you ! 

He  will  laugh  with  you,  too,  when  the  mood  is  for  mirth. 
Here,  on  the  fly-leaf,  is  a  list  of  the  prof.'s  stereotyped  jests, 
bringing  you  a  sly  wink  from  one  who  has  heard  them  before. 
A  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  classmate  may  be  recorded  in  the 
margin,  here  and  there ;  and  you  wonder  if  that  unfortunate  was 
afflicted  with  red  hair  who  translated  "sublime  vertice"  as 
"glorious  head."  Like  water  in  a  desert  place  are  these  little 
smiles  that  the  second-hand  book  will  offer  you  in  the  midst 
of  its  arid  case  constructions  and  rambling  formulae.  There  are 
pensive  moods,  as  well,  where  the  former  sufferer  has  made  the 
margin  of  the  book  his  confidant.  A  stein  and  a  pretzel  sketched 
under  the  proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  show  you  where  he 
has  been  driven  to  seek  relief  in  Bacchus,  while  on  the  next  page 
he  has  betrayed  himself  by  tracing  three  initials  close  to  the 
binding,  foolishly  thinking  that  his  secret  is  safe.  But  the  second- 
hand book  keeps  no  secrets ;  it  will  be  blabbing  at  all  hours. 

Still,  it  likes  to  shroud  its  spiciest  tales  in  a  pretty  mystery.  Its 
battered  covers  speak  right  eloquently  of  its  relations  with  past 
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owners,  but  it  will  not  tell  you  the  story  of  this  particular  dent 
or  that  rent  across  page  fifty-eight.  Of  these  things  it  is  dumb, 
and  you  like  it  the  better  because  it  has  given  you  a  little  sugges- 
tion of  romance  to  hold  your  roaming  thoughts,  when  the 
windows  are  open  and  the  prof  .'s  dronings  grow  sleepy  with  the 
fever  of  spring.  With  this  in  mind,  you  are  wary  in  adding  your 
share  to  the  gossip-hoard  of  the  fly-leaf  and  margin.  You  will 
not  be  so  outspoken  in  your  comments  and  meditations,  that 
there  may  be  the  glamour  of  uncertainty  about  them.  You  will 
write  Her  initials  in  Greek,  that  Owner  No.  3,  all  unsuspecting, 
may  put  them  down  as  the  letters  of  some  Prep.-school  frat.  of 
cherished  memory.  You  will  jot  down  this  fossil  jest  in  Indian 
sign-language,  that  the  book  may  bring  him  a  little  added  excite- 
ment here  and  there. 

For  of  course  you  mean  to  sell  it  when  you  are  done  with  it. 
No  one  ever  keeps  a  second-hand  book.  Its  plebeian  form  were 
out  of  place  among  the  patricians  that  are  the  permanent  resi- 
dents of  your  shelves.  Besides,  it  is  essentially  a  thing  of  work, 
having  no  place  among  the  leisure  class,  and  should  be  sent  out 
into  the  world  again.  You  have  found  it,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
worker,  and,  more  than  that,  a  good  companion,  both  in  itself, 
and  through  that  other  whom  you  do  not  know  and  yet  do  know 
because  he  has  worked  with  this  mutual  friend.  This  well-worn 
volume  has  been  a  co-worker  and  fellow-sufferer  with  him  and 
with  you,  and  you  will  pass  it  on,  as  hallowed  with  memories  of 
bygone  classes  as  the  top-rail  of  the  Fence,  to  work  and  to  suffer 
with  one  more  misguided  wight. 

R.  D.  French. 

"Once  upon  a  time" — what  words  could  call  up  more 

delightful  memories  than  these?    Like  the  dream  castles  of  the 

genii,  our  sorrows  and  disappointments,  that 

"  once  upon      mean  so  much  to  us,  fade  into  a  film  of  unreal- 

a  time:*         ity,  and  once  again  we  are  gazing  into  the 

unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  flames,  while  a 

troice  we  thought  never  to  hear  again  is  reading  to  us  the  tales 

jiat  never  grow  old. 

What  a  relief  to  "fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  the 
ittermost  parts  of  the  world"  and  dwell  for  a  little  while  with 
he  fairies.    How  thoroughly  pleasant  to  roam  in  that  land  where 

14 
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naught  is  impossible,  where  seven-league  boots  are  the  accepted 
form  of  footwear,  and  where  the  beauties  of  architecture  arc 
produced  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

From  jangling  street-cars  and  muddy  streets,  we  float  bliss- 
fully away,  far  away  to  some  place  where  even  the  meanest  are 
clad  in  jewels  and  scarlet  and  gold,  and  where  the  birds  add 
speech  to  their  songs. 

On  that  paper  path  we  are  wearied  by  no  involved  character 
delineation,  no  intricacies  of  plot,  no  vagueness  of  distinctions. 
We  need  not  worry  how  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  Wafted 
on  the  tide  of  the  sublimely  simple  narrative,  we  float  peace- 
fully along,  quite  confident  that  there  will  be  no  slip  in  the 
machinery,  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  and  the  good 
invariably  come  to  a  glorious  triumph. 

But  there  are  those  poor  creatures,  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
magic  wand  of  the  imagination,  who  will  scoff  at  these  rambling 
words,  who  will  sneer  and  say  that  such  literary  pabulum  may  do 
for  children,  but  as  for  them  ....  Ay,  but  are  we  not  all 
children  at  this  time  of  year?  Let  these  very  ones  play  at  being 
children  for  just  a  little  while.  Let  them  sit  down  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fireside,  after  the  Christmas  dinner.  Let  them  bring 
out  that  worn  old  volume  of  Grimm  or  Hans  Andersen,  and 
browse  through  its  well-thumbed  pages.  Unawares  they  will  fall 
into  the  toils  of  the  fairies  and,  as  their  mortal  eyes  close  in 
sleep,  their  spirits  will  be  roaming  in  a  heaven  they  have  not 
visited  since  childhood,  the  boundless,  nameless,  utterly  happy 
land — the  land  of  the  Dreamer  of  Dreams ! 

Howard  V.  O'Brien. 

The  sun  had  gone  under  a  bank  of  black  clouds  over  the 

mountains,  the  lake  was  the  color  of  a  rifle  barrel,  and  half  a 

mile  away  the  water  was  white,   where  the 

the  timidness    sheets  of  rain  were  driving  toward  us.    We 

of josef.         sat  on  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 

watched  the  mountain  tops  grow  dim  in  the 

distance,  and  the  lightning  flashing  as  the  storm  came  near. 

There  was  a  footstep  behind  us.  It  was  Josef,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  big,  with  great  pale  blue  eyes  that  had  the  furtive  look 
of  a  wild  thing. 

"Pardonnez,  M'sieur,"  he  began,  "but  is  it  that  I  may  remain 
here  for  the  storm?  It  is  of  a  great  loneliness  la-bas,  at  the 
camp  of  the  guides." 
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The  other  men  had  gone  out  for  supplies,  leaving  Josef  to  do 
the  work.  "It  is  a  storm  of  the  greatest,  M'sieur,  and  I  am 
very  frightened,  I,  and — "  He  broke  off  at  a  sudden  big  thunder 
clap.    "Ah !  Mon  Dieu !    It  is  horrible  !" 

It  was  like  a  child  afraid  of  the  dark. 

"But,  Josef,  you're  not  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning?"  I 
laughed.    "It  can't  hurt  you." 

"Mais,  oui,  M'sieur — in  truth  one  of  us  at  home,  Pierre  Trem- 
blay,  in  Ste  Anne,  was  dead  of  the  lightning — ah !"  There  was 
a  flash  close  by.  Josef  waited,  tense,  for  the  thunder,  and 
shivered  when  the  crash  came.  He  was  miserable.  I  tried  to 
make  him  talk. 

"Josef,"  I  asked,  "did  you  have  good  luck  hunting  last  winter?" 

"Mais  oui,  M'sieur,  of  the  most  good.  I  killed  a  moose.  But 
it  was  drole,  tres  drole;  for  it  lacked  but  a  little  that  I  did 
not  kill  him." 

"How  was  that,  Josef?" 

"It  so  happened  that  I  saw  him  across  a  lake,  in  the  great 
snow.    Crais!   but  he  was  big  of  the  biggest!" 

"Did  you  call  him?" 

"Mais  oui,  M'sieur,  and  he  came  with  swiftness.  But  it  was 
greatly  to  laugh,  for  my  cartridges, — all — did  not  go  off.  It  so 
happened  that  the  oil  in  the  firing  pan  was  frozen  to  a  hardness." 

"But,  my  goodness,  Josef,  wasn't  that  moose  charging  you? 
How  did  you  get  out  of  his  way?    Could  you  jump  to  the  side?" 

Joseph  looked  a  bit  ashamed.  "I  was  so  everyway  foolish, 
M'sieur,  as  to  stand  between  two  rocks,  so  that  I  could  not  leap 
to  the  side.  But  in  any  case,  quite  soon  I  loosened  the  aiguille, 
and  found  a  cartridge  in  the  snow,  and  so  it  was  that  I  killed 
the  moose;  not  too  close — at  the  distance  it  may  be  of  eight 
paces." 

"Good  heavens!   You  must  have  been  frightened,  Josef!" 

Just  then,  before  he  could  answer,  the  lightning  fell  again, 
close  by,  and  the  thunder  crashed  above  us.  Josef  set  his  teeth 
and  gripped  the  chair  till  the  echoes  died,  then  turned  to  me  with 
a  smile. 

"Frightened,  M'sieur?"  he  repeated  in  surprise.  "But  not  at 
all,  one  is  not  afraid  of  a  moose.  We  habitants,  it  is  our  metier 
to  us — our  business,  M'sieur." 

Paul  Shipman  Andrews, 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Junior  Fraternities 
On  November  16,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men 
from  the  Junior  Class : 

Alpha  Delta  Phw- A.  L.  Loomis,  E.  H.  Shepard,  H.  W.  Stokes, 
and  F.  M.  Watrous. 

Psi  Upsilotir-D.  F.  G.  Eliot,  R.  Fairbanks,  B.  B.  Glenny,  Jr., 
M.  C.  Lightener  and  M.  O.  Parry. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilotir-F.  A.  Assman,  A.  T.  Klots,  W.  Sharp, 

E.  H.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Southack. 

Zeta  Psi — H.  M.  Humason,  H.  Meixell,  Jr.,  F.  A.  Morrell,  Jr., 

F.  Wallace  and  H.  A.  Weatherbee. 

Beta  Theta  Pi—F.  A.  Cellar,  D.  H.  Leavens,  C.  H.  Thurston, 

G.  C.  Wyant. 

The  Pundits 
On  November  7,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men 
from  the  Senior  Class:    K.  W.  Kirchwey,  E.  Knowles,  F.  G. 
Marsh,  D.  C.  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  E.  A.  Wetzlar. 

The  Yale  Cross  Country  Team 
On  November  13,  won  the  first  annual  dual  meet  from  Har- 
vard;  M.  B.  Vilas,  '09,  finished  first. 

The  Yale  Debating  Team  to  Meet  Princeton 
On  November  18,  was  made  up  as  follows:   W.  P.  Armstrong, 
1908  L.  S.,  H.  B.  Jamison,  1908  L.  S.,  and  W.  W.  Wynkoop,  1908. 

The  Yale  Dramatic  Association 
On  November  18,  presented  with  great  success  three  comedies 
in  as  many  foreign  languages.  This  production  is  the  result  of 
placing  the  yearly  dramatic  performances  of  the  French,  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  clubs  under  the  control  of  the  Yale  Dramatic 
Association.  The  three  comedies  were:  in  Spanish,  "El  Doctor 
y  el  Enferno" ;  in  German,  "Einer  Muss  Heiraten" ;  in  French, 
"Le  Pretexte."  T.  Achelis,  '08,  coached  all  three  plays  and  took 
the  leading  parts  in  the  French  and  German  productions. 
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The  Junior  Fraternities 
On  November  19,  announced  in  the  traditional  manner  the  choice 
of  the  following  men  from  the  Sophomore  Class : 

Alpha  Delta  Pfci— T.  S.  Barnes,  R.  Clement,  K.  S.  Clow,  K.  S. 
Dennis,  J.  M.  Ewen,  Jr.,  W.  L.  Eyre,  E.  L.  Faust,  C.  S.  Greely, 
L.  G.  Hall,  W.  B.  Hay,  J.  D.  Heard,  L.  N.  Hyne,  G.  H.  Lowe, 
J.  F.  McRee,  E.  A.  Morse,  F.  T.  Nelson,  G.  A.  Richardson,  E.  C. 
Roberts,  P.  Roberts,  R.  Roome. 

Psi  Upsilon — C.  D.  Armstrong,  S.  M.  Clement,  A.  P.  Coates, 

C.  P.  Franchot,  L.  Hartridge,  T.  Hewes,  H.  G.  Holt,  E.  Hoyt, 
2d,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  T.  S.  Johnson,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  S. 
H.  Philbin,  J.  C.  Piatt,  T.  L.  Riggs,  J.  B.  Spencer,  R.  A.  Taft, 
J.  C.  Townsend,  W.  P.  White,  E.  T.  Williams,  R.  A.  Wodell. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilor^—R.  M.  Austin,  W.  Barnum,  H.  P. 
Bingham,  J.  B.  Blackburn,  H.  N.  Bradley,  W.  L.  Brown,  H. 
Coombe,  C  T.  Cooney,  E.  H.  Coy,  H.  T.  Curtis,  M.  W.  Griggs, 
R.  K.  Hawes,  C.  B.  Hawke,  J.  Heron,  F.  A.  Hotchkiss,  A.  G. 
King,  W.  S.  Logan,  R.  R.  Macartney,  F.  J.  Murphy,  G.  M. 
Noyes. 

Zeta  Psi — H.  H.  Baker,  J.  E.  Barber,  S.  Bayne- Jones,  H.  Ben- 
tier,  G.  Bleistein,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Bowen,  F.  S.  Brainerd,  J.  N.  Brigham, 

D.  L.  Daggett,  A.  DeSilver,  L.  W.  Eames,  R.  S.  Fenn,  G.  B. 
Ferris,  R.  R.  Hayes,  C.  C.  Jewett,  C.  A.  Lohmann,  R.  H.  Mab- 
t>att,  Jr.,  G.  E.  Mathews,  Jr.,  H.  V.  O'Brien,  B.  F.  B.  Wallis. 

Beta  Theta  Pi— F.  B.  Barnes,  H.  W.  Bean,  L.  C.  Bigelow,  W. 
G.  Davis,  W.  Y.  Duncan,  C.  A.  Goddard,  A.  S.  Hildebrand,  C. 
Holbrook,  G.  G.  Hyde,  E.  Ingraham,  H.  D.  McCord,  J.  S. 
Roberts,  E.  D.  Snyder,  W.  H.  Wood. 

The  Yale  Cross  Country  Team 
Dn   November  27,   finished   third   in  the   Intercollegiate   Cross 
Country  Meet,  which  was  won  by  Cornell. 

The  Yale  Courant 
3n  December  3,  announced  the  election  of  F.  N.  Watrous,  '09, 
o  the  position  of  assistant  dramatic  editor. 

The  Yale  Princeton  Debate 
)n  December  6,  was  won  by  Princeton. 
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Football  Scores 
October    9 — Yale  17,  Springfield  Training  School  o. 
12 — Yale  52,  Holy  Cross  o. 
19— Yale    o,  West  Point  o. 
26 — Yale  46,  Villanova  o. 
November    2 — Yale  11,  Washington  and  Jefferson  o. 
9 — Yale  22,  Brown  o. 

9 — Yale  Freshmen  22,  Princeton  Freshmen  6. 
16 — Yale  12,  Princeton  10. 
16 — Yale  Freshmen  6,  Harvard  Freshmen  o. 
23 — Yale  12,  Harvard  o. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Helpmate.    By  May  Sinclair.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  situation  in  this  remarkable  book  by  the  author  of  "The 
Divine  Fire"  reminds  one  of  a  poem  by  James  Thomson  beginning 

"She  was  so  good,  and  he  so  bad: 
A  very  pretty  time  they  had! 
A  pretty  time,  and  it  lasted  long; 
Which  of  the  two  was  more  in  the  wrong, 
He  befouled  in  the  slough  of  sin, 
Or  she  whose  piety  pushed  him  in?" 

There  is  not  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  author  on  this 
point.  The  wife  is  a  woman  of  the  highest  moral  code  and 
ideals ;  the  husband,  though  not  a  strong  character,  impresses  us 
as  a  courteous,  lovable  man,  and  withal  a  fine  fellow.  His 
instincts  are  high.  His  wife  finds  that  he  has  a  past  hitherto 
unrevealed,  and  henceforth  she  loves  him  no  more,  for  he  is 
to  her  a  creature  of  an  entirely  different  moral  stratum.  She  is, 
in  fact,  what  one  might  call  a  spiritual  voluptuary,  and  not  until 
the  end  of  the  story  does  she  discover,  and  with  tremendous  self- 
abasement,  that  she  is  not  as  yet  an  angel,  but  only  a  woman. 

This  novel  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its  contemporaries, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  author  gains  her  powerful  effect, 
not  by  a  string  of  exciting  events  and  continuous  action,  but  by 
strong  character-drawing.  That  a  woman  could  write  such  a 
book  seems  noteworthy, — she  has  a  grasp  of  her  situation  in  a 
manner  most  manly, — and  yet  the  deep-seeing  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  Anne  seems  to  demand  for  its  effect  the  hand  of  a 
woman. 

Individual  Training  in  Our  Colleges.    By  Clarence  I.  Birdseye. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.75  net. 

The  author  has  spent  much  time  in  studying  his  subject  for 
the  sake  of  thoroughness,  and  the  result  is  a  work  eminently 
sound  in  its  views,  besides  comprehensive  in  its  subjects.  The 
growth  of  the  American  colleges  is  first  discussed,  their  evils  are 
dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  thoughtful  remedies  are  propounded. 
The  great  lack  in  American  colleges  is  individual  training  for 
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each  student;  the  useless  so-called  "culture  course"  is  too  great 
a  feature,  and  the  height  to  which  athletics  have  risen  is  mon- 
strous. One  subject  to  which  the  author  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  the  development  and  power  of  the  Greek-letter 
fraternities  throughout  this  country — their  influence  upon  the 
home  life  of  the  student,  their  responsibilities  not  only  in  aa 
educational  way,  but  in  developing  the  individual  life  of  each 
man,  and  finally,  what  a  tremendous  power  for  good  they  may 
become.  All  this  the  author  brings  forth  with  a  clearness  that 
convinces.  The  difference  between  true  culture  and  "soft 
culture,"  as  typified  in  some  elective  courses,  is  an  idea  upon 
which  he  lays  especial  stress. 

The   Ibsen   Secret.      By  Jennette  Lee.      G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Almost  every  literary  person  nowadays  has  somewhat  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Ibsen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  last  word 
from  a  professor  of  English  at  Smith  College.  Mrs.  Lee  has 
seized  hold  of  the  "symbolism"  theory  with  both  hands,  deter- 
mined to  apply  it  wherever  possible.  She  seems  to  succeed  fairly 
well  in  proving  her  point,  but  after  all,  one  feels  as  if  this  were 
simply  one  individual  point  of  view,  and  that  the  riddle  of  Ibsen 
may  be  solved  as  effectively  in  another  way.  In  "The  Master 
Builder"  Ibsen  undoubtedly  does  make  use  of  symbolism,  but 
is  that  necessarily  a  reason  for  assuming  that  in  "A  Doffs 
House"  the  whole  play  is  typified  by  the  tarantelle,  or  that  Ac 
character  of  Hedda  Gabler  is  typified  by  a  pistol?  To  maay 
people  Ibsen  represents  a  painter  of  human  life — given  certain 
temperaments  and  conditions,  what  will  inevitably  result  from  it- 
all.  Is  it  therefore  necessary  to  go  hunting  after  symbols  ?  This 
question  every  intelligent  reader  may  best  answer  for  himself. 
The  author  here  answers  in  the  affirmative. 

Barbary  Sheep.    By  Robert  Hichens.    Harper  &  Bros. 

"The  Garden  of  Allah"  must  have  been  too  much  for  its 
author,  for  since  that  really  remarkable  work  he  has  fallen  to  a 
lower  level.  The  best  one  can  say  of  "Barbary  Sheep"  is  that 
it  will  furnish  the  wherewithal  to  pass  away  an  hour.  It  deals 
with  the  usual  social  triangle — the  attractive  society-loving  wife, 
the  worthy,   uninteresting  husband,  and  the   fascinating  third 
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"party."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  attractive  writing,  but  to  one 
who  has  read  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  it  seems  only  an  echo  in 
power  and  intensity. 

The  Poetry  of  Chaucer.    By  Robert  Kilburn  Root.    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Prof.  Root,  lately  of  Yale  and  now  at  Princeton,  is  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  Chaucer  has  always  been 
his  specialty,  and  in  this  book  the  student  will  find  just  what  he 
desires  in  the  way  of  a  background  to  his  reading.  The  author 
devotes  two  chapters  to  Chaucer's  times  and  life,  employing  the 
rest  of  his  space  to  a  general  critical  survey  of  the  poet's  works. 
Of  "Troilus  and  Criseyde"  he  says :  "It  must  be  considered  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Elizabethan  drama.  In  some  ways  it  is 
Chaucer's  masterpiece."  With  regard  to  Chaucer  himself,  Prof. 
Root  considers  him  the  second  greatest  poet  in  our  language, 
and  this  book  accordingly  goes  far  towards  developing  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  that  lies  in  the  man. 

Harps  Hung  up  in  Babylon.    By  Arthur  Colton.    Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    $1:25. 

The  verses  contained  here  show  us  the  mind  of  a  man,  who 
though  in  no  way  great,  really  thinks.  Take  for  example,  the 
poem  of  "The  Poet  and  the  Fountain."  The  Sultan  asks  his 
aged  poet  of  song  how  he  can  sing  of  "love  and  beauty,  being 
old."  In  reply,  the  poet  turns  to  a  moss-grown  fountain  playing 
nearby, 

"The   water   singing  through   the  garden   runs 
Nay,  but  there  is  no  music  in  dead  stones." 
Firdausi  bowed:   "Allah  his  grace  unfold 
Upon  the  Sultan!    Is  the  water  old?" 

Another  beautiful  thought  is  contained  in  a  pair  of  little 
poems,  "Arcadie."  The  pilgrim  travels  until  he  finds  Arcadie, 
the  land  of  his  quest. 

"Yea,  but  the  people  dwelling  there 
Know  not  'tis  Arcadie." 

The  author  does  not  attempt  any  great  heights;  he  confines 
his  horizon  to  what  he  can  see  clearly.  At  times,  besides  occa- 
sional beauty  of  thought,  he  attains  real  beauty  of  verse. 
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"Only  I  seem  to  see,  as  by  the  gleam 
Of  boatmen's  torches  mirrored  in  the  stream 
That  bears  them  on,  a  faith  that  not  alone 
He  builds  this  temple  of  enduring  stone, 
But  sends  the  flowers  that  in  its  crannies  creep, 
And  in  this  very  scales  of  justice  throws 
The  young  man's  dreams,  the  tears  of  them  that  weep, 
The  words  the  maiden  murmurs  to  the  rose." 

Unoriginal,  you  say.    And  yet,  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

The  Maxims  of  Methuselah.    By  Gelett  Burgess.    75  cents  net. 

The  author  of  "Are  you  a  Bromide?"  is  here  doing  his  best 
to  maintain  his  reputation  for  cleverness.  At  the  expense  of 
being  at  times  irreverent,  he  gives  us  many  long  laughs.  "For  a 
woman  without  humor  is  an  annoyance :  she  is  as  the  touch  of 
wet  velvet,  or  a  mouse  nibbling  in  the  night.  She  is  as  a  cigar 
whose  wrapper  is  torn,  and  the  air  leaketh  therein :  nothing  can 
mend  her."  This  may  furnish  an  example  of  the  clever  humor,— 
the  female  sex  hardly  "stands  a  fair  show."  The  book  will  put 
anyone  in  a  good  humor. 

The  Life  of  Goethe.    By  Albert  Bielschowsky,  in  three  vols.    Vol. 
II.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Vol.  II  of  this  notable  work  includes  the  events  of  Goethe's 
life  from  the  Italian  journey  to  the  Wars  of  Liberation.  Some 
critics  go  so  far  as  to  place  this  biography  on  a  level  with  Bos-  . 
well's  in  point  of  greatness.  Such  praise  may  seem  a  trifle 
extravagant,  but  it  well  shows  the  deep  impression  which  this 
most  comprehensive  work  has  made  on  men  of  letters. 

Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.    By  George  Palmer  Put- 
nam, A.M.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons'    $2.50  net. 

This  book  forms  "a  series  of  chronological  tables,  presenting 
in  parallel  columns  a  record  of  more  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  1900."  No 
more  need  be  said, — the  volume  will  speak  for  itself.  As  a  ref- 
erence book  it  is  invaluable,  especially  to  anyone  making  a  general 
survey  of  European  history.  There  need  be  no  more  disputed 
points  in  family  discussions  or  otherwise  over  dates. 
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We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  a  receipt  of  the  following,  some 
of  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Folk  Afield. 

Pleasures  of  Literature. 

The  Altar  Fire. 
The  McClure  Co. 

Great  Writers. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Rabelais. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

The  Lion's  Share. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Stooping  Lady. 

Bohemia  in  London. 
Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Story  of  American  Painting. 

Life  and  To-morrow. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Greater  Poets  of  the  ipth  Century. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Human  Bullets. 

j.  H.  A. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Yale's  football  system  has  recently  been  called  a  wonderful  athletic 
machine,  and  her  successes  have  been  attributed  largely  to  the  perfect 
working  of  this  machine.  Although  the  remark  seems  complimentary,  it 
is  typical  of  a  certain  injured  feeling  pervalent  among  graduates  of  other 
universities — a  feeling  induced  by  the  opinion  that  Yale  has  organized 
such  a  scientific  body  of  graduate  advisers  and  coaches  that  the  mere 
undergraduates  of  other  colleges  are  no  longer  on  even  terms  with  her. 
The  papers  are  quick  to  follow  up  this  idea  and,  after  a  successful  season, 
are  inclined  to  hint  that  again  the  wily  generalship  of  Yale's  graduates  has 
proved  too  much  for  the  inexperience  of  her  undergraduate  opponents. 

It  is  certainly  no  more  than  fair  to  praise  the  men  who  assist  Yale's 
captain  every  year  in  rounding  out  the  team.  Their  presence  here  usually 
means  great  personal  sacrifice  on  their  part,  and  we  honor  them  for  their 
devotion  and  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  service  they  render.  Yet  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  here  with  the  intention  of 
assisting  and  not  of  controlling.  Certainly  no  organization  among  them 
is  apparent;  they  come  only  when  invited  by  the  management  and  can 
never  overrule  the  captain's  authority.  For  it  is  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  faculty  and  students  alike  that  authority  in  athletic  matters  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  undergraduates  alone.  This  system,  if  it  is  a  system, 
appears  neither  wonderful  nor  machine-like. 

After  all  no  amount  of  graduate  advice  and  instruction  can  alter  the 
individual  spirit  of  the  players.  And  the  records  of  any  sport  will 
show  that  the  spirit  of  a  team  is  as  important  a  factor  as  technical  skill 
or  strength.  Even  if  graduate  coaching  were  the  prime  factor  in  foot- 
ball, surely  Princeton  and  Harvard  can  number  as  many  illustrious  names 
as  we.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  odds  against  Yale's  opponents  do 
not  seem  so  overwhelming  as  they  are  painted.  On  the  contrary  the 
struggle  seems  fair  and  even,  with  no  handicap  on  either  side. 


FOWNES 
GLOVES 

win  Fashion's  races 
44 hands  down" 
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"SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE." 

WE  are  most  of  us  sociable  as  well  as  social  creatures; 
if  we  were  not  upon  our  first  arrival  here  we  have 
since  rapidly  become  so.  Our  whole  course  of  living  is  such 
as  to  develop  this  side  of  our  nature ;  with  this  idea  we  work 
and  play  together;  we  eat,  sleep,  and  perhaps  pray,  side  by 
side.  All  this  is  for  the  best,  for  it  not  only  goes  to  shape  us 
into  what  the  outside  world  knows  as  "Yale  men,"  or  better 
still,  as  "University  men,"  but  it  also  fits  us  for  life.  A  man 
at  graduation  can  say:  "I  have  mingled  with  men;  I  have 
been  one  with  them;  I  understand  them."  During  all  his 
course  he  has  been  comparatively  seldom  left  alone ;  there  has 
apparently  been  small  necessity  of  it,  and  certainly  not  much 
desire  for  it  on  his  part.  He  has  striven  to  avoid  it, — he 
does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  snob  or  a  "grind,"  or  in  any 
way  exclusive.    His  duty  is  to  mingle  with  his  fellows. 

vol.  lxxiii  17 
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Yet  there  have  unquestionably  come  in  the  past,  and  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  avoid  them  will  undoubtedly  come  in  the 
future,  many  times  in  which  we  are  left  alone.  These  may  be 
hours  of  work ;  if  so,  they  are  easily  filled.  But  the  hours  to 
which  I  refer  are  those  apart  from  the  day's  work,  when  time 
seems  to  hang  heavy  on  our  hands.  "Hours  are  there,"  says 
Cervantes,  "of  recreation  where  the  afflicted  spirit  must  rest." 
Consider  the  word  "re-creation."  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  drowning  our  load  of  cares  in  some  other  temporary 
activity,  but  rather  time  spent  in  enabling  us  to  go  ahead 
better  with  the  next  day's  work.  These  are  the  hours  in  which 
"the  spirit  must  rest,"  and  it  may  often  occur  that  we  are 
fated  to  spend  them  alone.  What  can  be  done  on  a  rainy 
afternoon  or  wintry  evening,  when  all  the  busy  throng  have 
departed  for  a  while,  and  we  "alone  sit  lingering  here,"  gazing 
vacantly  into  the  fire  ? 

To  the  average  man  these  hours  come  as  anything  except 
a  pleasure.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  left  alone ;  he  has  nothing 
particular  to  think  about ;  in  fact  he  is  bored  by  his  own  com- 
pany. He  gazes  across  the  room  at  the  pictures  on  his  wall. 
There  they  are,  typical  sporting  prints,  sketches  of  frivolous 
females,  and  endless  college  groups  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Surely  these  offer  small  inspiration  to  the  "afflicted  soul," — 
and  there  are  many  such  rooms.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
reflect  the  taste  of  the  man  who  hung  them  there.  And  he 
will  maintain  that  all  the  other  rooms  in  which  he  roams  are 
just  the  same,  and  that  anyone  in  his  position  would  be  as  "put 
to  it"  as  he  is  at  present.  The  man  is  plainly  and  simply 
bored  by  his  own  company.  He  could  sit  and  discuss  subjects 
of  daily  interest  all  the  afternoon  with  another  man,  yet  to 
himself  he  has  nothing  to  say.  He  has  nothing  in  the  recesses 
of  his  mind  upon  which  he  can  fall  back;  he  has  no  resources 
within  himself, — no  interests  to  "re-create"  him.  And  time 
hangs  heavy  on  his  hands. 

"Resources  within  oneself," — these  are  things  which  few 
of  us  have  time  for,  or  care  to  take  the  time  to  develop.  The 
outside  material  world  has  so  much  to  offer;    it  seems  one 
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vast  cistern  of  resources.  But  these  resources  of  the  mind, 
these  reflections  rising  when  we  are  sitting  silently  all  alone, 
these  appreciations  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful  in  life, — from 
whence  do  they  spring?  Surely  not  from  without.  The 
outside  world  simply  furnishes  the  incentive,  the  subject- 
matter  for  our  research.  There  are  beautiful  things  on  every 
hand — in  art,  in  music,  perhaps  most  of  all  in  books,  which 
simply  lie  awaiting  our  touch.  And  the  best  of  these  things 
is  that  they  are  always  new,  lasting  as  long  as  we  shall  live, 
and  growing  more  beautiful  with  the  years.  Such  are  the 
things  of  the  mind. 

Senior  year  is  one  in  which  a  man  is  looking  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards.  Yet  the  future  most  strongly 
claims  our  attention.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  after  you 
leave  here?"  is  the  universal  question.  To  most  of  us  the 
prospect  of  years  of  hard,  incessant  grind  in  business  does 
not  bring  with  it  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  We  look  into  the 
world  and  see  older  men  who  used  to  have  broad  interests, 
wide  human  sympathies,  plodding  along,  each  in  his  own  little 
rut,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  Are  we 
to  be  as  such  men?  Is  work  to  become  so  ingrained  in  us, 
such  a  part  of  our  very  souls,  that  even  after  the  years  have 
perhaps  raised  us  to  a  more  independent  position,  it  shall  be 
our  only  interest  and  pleasure  in  life  to  continue  grinding  on 
as  in  the  past?  The  young  man  looking  forward  might 
naturally  ask  himself  this  question.  And  here  as  an  answer 
comes  the  idea  of  "resources  within  oneself."  These, — the 
appreciation  for  what  is  beautiful  in  life,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  the  love  of  things  of  the  mind  for  their  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  the  broader  outlook  on  life  which  they  give  us, — 
these,  in  the  long  run,  will  keep  us  from  settling  into  ruts,  and 
plodding  on  through  life  with  eyes  on  the  ground.  These,  if 
anything,  will  "re-create"  us, — and  he  who  has  them  need 
never  fear  being  bored  by  himself  if  he  is  left  for  a  time  alone. 
Nay,  he  even  desires  hours  of  solitude,  wherein  he  may 
deepen  his  own  nature. 
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Of  course  the  doctrine  of  self-development  may  be  pushed 
too  far.  The  cry  is  ever  "Service !  service  I"  But  it  has  been 
said  that  the  more  a  man  is  worth  to  himself,  the  more  he  is 
worth  to  his  fellow-men.  The  fewer  resources  he  has  within 
himself,  the  narrower  will  his  outlook  on  life  be,  and  the  less 
good  will  he  do  in  the  world.  The  man  who  bores  himself 
will  unfailingly  in  time  bore  others.  Here,  then,  enter  the  real 
things,  the  "resources  within  one's  self."  With  these  a  man's 
self-respect  increases, — this  is  the  first  essential.  Further- 
more he  has  learned  one  thing  of  lasting  value, — the  art  of 
being  able  to  be  alone. 

/.  Howland  Auchincloss. 


AWAKENING. 

My  soul  lay  dormant  through  its  Winter  drear, 
Yea,  almost  dead  and  wrapped  in  sombre  night, 
Not  great  enough  to  bear  alone  the  slight 
Cast  by  the  Cynic  world  so  lean  and  sere ; 
Till  thy  name,  whispered  in  my  spirit  ear, 
Thrilled  through  me,  and  soft  stole  upon  my  sight 
Thy  face.    Then  shone  a  glorious  clear  light 
In  all  my  being.    May  God  bless  thee,  dear, 

Whose  coming  brought  glad  Spring  into  my  life 

And  made  me  long  to  live  and  with  full  strength 

Fight  for  the  best.    Now  will  it  ever  be 

My  greatest  happiness,  in  every  strife 

To  win  depth,  power,  patience,  so  at  length 

I  may  but  give  my  best  self  unto  thee. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 
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FRESHMAN  LETTER  OF  1841. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  willingly  comply  with  your  request  for  permission  to  publish 
the  home  letter  written  by  me  in  1841,  when  a  sixteen  years  old 
Freshman,  relative  to  the  "Firemen's  riot,"  an  event  then  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  Yale  University  and  the  City  of 
New  Haven.  On  a  late  visit  there  I  took  the  letter  with  me,  and 
different  Yale  men  who  saw  it,  among  others  Dean  Henry  P. 
Wright,  expressed  their  wish  that  it  be  printed.  Your  readers 
can  pass  upon  its  merits  if  it  has  any  special  one.  If  I  am 
competent  to  judge,  the  young  man  evidently  intended  to  present 
to  his  home  circle  in  the  old  Bay  State  a  concise  and  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  and  varied  incidents  that  made  up  the  event, 
some  of  which  he  saw  and  of  which  parva  pars  fuit.  Had  it 
been  composed  by  an  ambitious  Sophomore,  or  a  refined  Junior 
or  stately  Senior  of  "Old  Yale  College,"  something  much  better 
would,  of  course,  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  simply  a  real 
Freshman  production,  and  is  now  printed  with  hardly  the  change 
of  a  letter  or  word,  and  is  submitted  with  all  its  imperfections 
for  just  what  it  is  to  the  criticism  of  Yale  University  men. 

Perhaps  its  chief  value  is  its  old  age  and  consequently  may 
take  its  place  in  rank  with  old  wine,  whose  value  it  is  claimed 
largely  depends  upon  the  year  of  its  vintage.  Under  such  rule 
the  letter  is  fairly  safe.  In  its  material  aspect  it  is  a  curiosity 
for  the  present  generation,  being  of  old  style  letter  paper,  folded 
carefully  and  sealed  with  a  wafer  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
times — envelopes,  mucilage,  prepaid  postage  and  postage  stamps 
were  not  in  vogue.  Its  postmarks  are  "New  Haven  Ct.  Nov.  3, 
25"  cents  postage  to  Framingham,  Mass. 

I  do  not  recall  the  reason  for  the  postscript  injunction  "Please 
not  show  this" :  probably  the  penmanship  or  style,  but  its  viola- 
tion by  my  permitting  this  printing  of  it  after  two  generations 
seems  amusing  and  inconsistent.  Probably  hundreds  of  home 
letters  relating  to  the  riot  were  written  at  the  time  by  the  students, 
very  few  of  which  have  been  preserved.  Consequently  it  is  quite 
possible  that  my  own  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  such  student 
letters  now  extant. 
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Perhaps,  though  I  can  give  no  assurance,  a  sequel  to  this 
article  will  be  prepared  to  contain  reminiscences  and  additional 
incidents  which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  some  of  the  old-time  residents  of  the  city  who 
remember  the  event  of  184 1. 

If  any  courteous  reader  tries  in  vain  to  see  merit  in  the  Fresh- 
man letter  now  printed,  he  need  not  charge  himself  with  dullness, 
for  ancient  and  most  excellent  authority,  John  Trumbull,  Yale 
1767 — in  his  "McFingal"  says: 

"But  optics  sharp  it  needs  I  ween 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

In  our  college  days  we  were  impressed  by  this  motto  of  Yale, 
"Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit,"  which  still  clings  to  us.  The 
olim  is  now  here  and  the  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled,  and  we 
gratefully  and  lovingly  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
incidents  of  those  times,  and  of  the  loyalty  to  Yale  and  the 
determined  spirit  of  her  men  in  the  scenes  of  the  eventful  October 
in  1841.  No  foe  then  jumped  her  fence,  and  the  "Yale  Banner" 
has  waved  from  that  day  to  this. 


Framingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1907. 


E.  C.  Esty, 
Yale  1845. 


Yale,  Nov.  1,  1841. 

Dear  Father — I  now  employ  a  few  leisure  moments  in 
writing  to  you,  which  I  should  have  done  before  if  I  had 
anything  of  interest  to  say:  and  what  I  shall  now  write  per- 
haps may  not  be  so  to  you,  but  it  is  the  exciting  topic  of 
conversation  both  in  college  and  in  the  city. 

It  is  this,  there  has  been  a  regular  built  riot  here  among 
the  students  and  the  members  of  the  several  engine  companies: 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  these. 

Last  Saturday  the  Engine  Companies  had  their  annual 
parade  on  the  Common:  after  a  short  time  about  3  o'clock 
they  came  on  to  the  "Green"  front  of  the  colleges  where  we 
were  playing  at  football  and  put  their  hose  across  the  place 
where  we  were :  we  continued  to  play  and  the  "Fire  Wardens" 
ordered  us  off,  they  said  that  we  should  tread  on  the  hose, 
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we  refused  to  leave  when  we  found  they  were  determined  to 
drive  us  off,  as  Prof.  Olmsted  said  that  we  had  a  right  to 
remain  there.  The  firemen  then  got  our  ball  and  were  going 
to  keep  it,  but  we  seized  it  from  them  and  then  commenced  a 
fight  among  a  few  of  the  students  and  firemen ;  it  continued  to 
increase  and  soon  the  chief  engineer  gave  out  the  order 
through  his  trumpet  "Firemen  support  your  men" ;  Then  the 
eight  companies  left  their  engines  and  commenced  a  hard 
fight — there  were  at  least  400  firemen  and  not  more  than  75 
students. 

This  did  not  last  long,  for  at  the  commencement  of  it 
some  half  dozen  strongbodied  men  attacked  the  "Bully"  of 
the  college — the  eight  foot  Georgian  as  they  called  him — and 
arrested  him  with  three  others  and  carried  them  to  the  Justice. 
However  Prof.  Olmsted  went  down  there  and  made  a  speech 
to  us,  and  said  that  justice  should  be  done  the  students,  and 
when  he  finished  we  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers  and  he 
released  those  that  were  arrested  by  being  bondsman  for  them. 

By  the  way  while  we  were  gone  to  the  court  some  of  the 
students  who  remained  on  the  "Green"  destroyed  about  50 
feet  of  hose  by  cutting  it,  but  who  did  it  or  how  it  was  done 
no  one  knows  but  themselves.  At  about  4  when  all  had 
returned  to  the  "Green,"  the  firemen  went  into  the  basement 
of  the  State-house  to  obtain  some  refreshments,  and  as  they 
passed  along,  the  students  hissed  and  hooted  them  which 
offended  them  very  much.  They  soon  came  from  the  State- 
house  and  attacked  the  students  who  fought  well,  and  tried  to 
drive  them  off  of  the  "Green" ;  then  the  fight  was  harder  than 
before  and  there  was  many  a  swollen  face  and  bloody  nose 
on  each  side :  they  fought  till  the  bell  tolled  for  prayers  and 
the  Mayor  ordered  them  to  retire. 

During  the  evening  I  walked  down  street  with  several 
companions  and  saw  parties  of  city  boys  and  engine  men 
collecting  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  who,  when  we  passed 
them  insulted  us  and  we  thought  that  they  had  some  plan  in 
preparation  and  when  we  returned  we  informed  our  fellows 
of  the  fact  and  prepared  ourselves  for  the  attack.     At  about 
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10  o'clock  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  collected  on  the  Green 
in  front  of  the  College  yard  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Immediately  our  fellows  cried  "Yale,  Yale,"  which  is  our 
watchword  and  in  less  than  a  minute  three  hundred  students 
were  collected  and  were  going  to  give  battle  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Mayor  and  another  officer  came  along  the  street 
which  separated  us  and  the  Mayor  ordered  us  to  disperse :  we 
told  him  we  would  not  till  the  other  party  did.  He  dispersed 
them  and  then  ordered  us  to  disperse;  we  got  within  the 
college  yard  and  he  ordered  us  several  times  to  disperse  but 
was  not  obeyed:  the  Prex.  then  ordered  us  in  a  mild  yet 
authorative  tone  to  retire  to  our  rooms  and  he  was  obeyed 
and  all  became  apparently  still. 

It  was  well  that  we  were  separated  for  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  some  one  would  have  been  killed,  for  many 
were  armed  with  loaded  pistols  who  would  not  have  the  least 
hesitation  to  use  them  if  they  were  attacked;  many  had 
knives  and  all  carried  canes  or  clubs. 

At  12  o'clock  a  chosen  party  of  some  50,  it  is  not  known 
who  they  were  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  students, 
assembled  and  attacked  an  engine  house  a  short  distance  from 
the  college  and  drove  the  watchman  who  guarded  the  place 
away  with  brickbats :  they  then  drew  the  engine  down  to  the 
college  within  20  ft.  of  my  room  and  then  cut  it  up  to  a  great 
rate  with  axes,  saws  and  hatchets  which  they  had. 

It  was  a  beautiful  engine  and  the  best  in  the  city;  they 
also  cut  up  several  hundred  feet  of  hose  and  some  think  the 
engine  wholly  spoiled. 

I  saw  the  whole  affair  as  it  was  near  to  my  room  but  had 
no  hand  in  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  state's  prison  offence — imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  9  or  less  than  6  years. 

They  will  try  to  find  out  the  authors  but  I  dont  think  they 
will  succeed. 

When  the  watchmen  were  driven  from  the  engine  house 
they  immediately  raised  the  cry  of  "Fire  at  the  colleges"  so  as 
to  draw  the  citizens  together  and  rang  a  signal  bell  for  the 
company  from  Fairhaven  to  come  over.     Soon  several  hun- 
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dred  were  collected  in  the  street.  The  Mob — for  it  was 
nothing  better — was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  anger 
when  they  found  the  engine  so  cut  up,  and  some  were  for 
leveling  the  colleges  and  threatened  to  attack  them  and  in  fact 
did  break  in  a  few  windows,  but  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and 
the  President  and  Faculty  were  on  the  ground  and  immediately 
quelled  it. 

As  I  kept  some  distance  from  the  Mob,  I  could  not  tell 
what  was  going  on  well ;  however,  I  heard  the  Mayor  order 
"every  man  to  disperse"  and  as  he  was  not  obeyed  quickly  I 
heard  him  say  something  about  the  "riot  act"  and  soon  most 
of  the  mob  had  departed — this  was  about  2  o'clock  Sunday 
morning  and  nothing  more  was  done  at  that  time. 

We  were  all  prepared  to  defend  our  rooms  as  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  to  do.  One  fellow  in  the  entry  with  me  had 
a  revolving  pistol  of  9  barrels  and  each  loaded  to  fire  at  the 
first  one  that  should  enter  the  building. 

One  of  the  firemen  has  been  arrested  for  striking  Moody, 
the  "Bully"  of  the  college  without  any  provocation.  Another 
of  the  students  is  going  to  obtain  a  writ  for  one  of  the 
Constables  for  striking  him.  The  Constable  arrested  him  and 
the  student  asked  him  for  his  warrant,  and  he  doubling  his 
fist  struck  him  in  the  face,  saying  there  is  my  warrant. 

On  Sunday  a  greater  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  than 
has  been  known  for  many  years  in  this  city.  The  faculty 
and  council  of  the  city  held  meetings  during  the  day,  and  the 
students  more  effectually  prepared  to  defend  themselves  by 
collecting  clubs,  firearms,  knives  and  brickbats  in  their  rooms. 
After  prayers  in  the  Chapel  in  the  P.  M.  the  President 
addressed  the  students  concerning  the  outrage  and  ordered  us 
to  remain  in  our  rooms  in  the  evening  and  not  to  collect  in 
crowds. 

During  the  evening  about  3  or  4000  rioters  collected,  but 
were  dispersed  by  the  Mayor  and  as  often  collected  again. 
The  Mayor  informed  them  that  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  engine  and  repair  everything. 
A  double  watch  was  set  and  a  large  body  of  the  police  out 
to  protect  the  colleges  and  also  two  military  companies  in 
readiness. 
18 
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By  the  way  the  "City  Greys"  were  out  on  Saturday  night 
to  defend  the  colleges.  The  Mayor  and  the  faculty  were  out 
during  the  night.  This  outrage  has  excited  the  just  indig- 
nation of  every  citizen  of  this  city  and  created  a  wound  that 
it  will  take  years  to  heal. 

The  Faculty  are  now  in  session  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
students  are  to  be  examined  concerning  what  they  know 
about  it. 

I  was  close  by  the  scene  of  action  but  could  not  recognize 
any  of  the  students  taking  part  in  it.  I  suppose  I  will  have 
to  tell  the  faculty  what  I  know,  which  is  little. 

P.  S.  Wednesday.  There  was  no  disturbance  yesterday 
the  excitement  seems  to  be  somewhat  allayed.  It  was  feared 
that  the  Societies'  rooms — the  Brothers  in  Unity,  the  Lino- 
nian  and  the  Calliopean  would  be  attacked  as  threats  had 
been  thrown  out,  therefore  some  15  or  20  armed  students 
repaired  to  the  Brothers  Hall  which  is  %  of  a  mile  from  the 
Colleges  to  which  society  I  belong,  to  defend  it,  but  the  Prex. 
would  not  permit  it  when  he  found  it  out,  he  said  it  wouldi 
only  provoke  an  attack,  so  only  a  few  remained. 

The  Linonian  Hall  was  defended  in  the  same  manner  and 
the  Calliopean  which  is  composed  of  Southerners  was 
defended  by  two  8  pounders  loaded  with  coal,  brickbats,  etc, 
and  the  Southerners  would  have  no  scruples  in  shooting  a 
man  which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  had  the  mob 
attacked  it 

The  city  papers  came  out  against  the  students  in  severe 
tones, — but  the  New  York  Herald  will  tell  a  different  story 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Please  not  show  this. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  KILDARE. 

"Liber  ille  mirandus,  angelo  dictante  conscriptus." — Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

The  aged  hermit  Tirlagh  knelt  in  prayer 
Before  his  crucifix — a  scribe  renowned, 
Whose  whirling  scrolls  and  golden-haloed  saints 
Were  famed  in  Erin.    Thus  the  hermit  prayed, 
Gazing  upon  those  carven  arms,  outstretched 
In  endless  Calvary : 

"Vouchsafe,  O  Lord, 
That  this  last  undertaking — verily 
I  think  it  is  the  last,  I  am  so  old — 
This  book  that  on  the  morrow  I  begin, 
May  set  a  well-wrought  'Finis'  to  my  life 
In  script  more  rich  and  stately  than  the  rest. 
To  Thee,  Lord,  let  it  be  a  harvest-gift, 
Mellowed  Thou  know'st  how  long,  and  to  myself 
A  solace  for  past  sufferings — for  pangs 
That  haunt  the  birth  of  children  of  the  mind ; 
For  ashen  moments  when  my  work  seems  dross 
And  I  a  rainbow-chaser ;  for  the  sneers, 
The  envy  of  my  fellow-men ;  for  all 
The  bitter  things  that  Thou  doest  wisely  wed 
To  fairest  largesses!" 

It  was  the  night, 
And  holy  Tirlagh  slept,  dreaming  the  while 
That  he  had  died,  and  that  in  Paradise 
An  angel  held  his  palette,  while  he  sat 
At  Mary's  feet,  limning  with  loving  art 
A  tiny  semblance  of  her  tender  face 
To  illume  the  M  of  a  Magnificat. 
He  woke,  and  yet  at  first  he  knew  no  change, 
For  there  the  angel  stood  as  in  his  dream, 
And  still  the  motley-stained  palette  held. 
In  radiant  folds  of  yellow  he  was  clad, 
Of  yellow  sarcenet,  whose  web  and  woof 
Were  brightest  sunbeams ;  and  around  his  head 
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An  aureole  of  gleaming  amber  spires 

And  amethystine  darts  of  frosty  flame 

That  flashed  and  flashed  again;   and  in  the  light 

That  shone  about  his  head,  his  wondrous  wings, 

His  opal-plumed  pinions,  like  the  breast 

Of  some  Celestial  dove,  or  like  the  sheen 

Of  irised  nacre  in  a  lustrous  shell 

Gleaned  from  the  marge  of  Heaven's  glassy  sea, 

Glowed  with  a  thousand  rippling  cadences 

Of  tint,  a  thousand  glinting  miracles, 

Blent  each  ecstatically  with  each,  and  seemed 

A  living,  burning,  mutely  pulsing  prayer. 

Anon  the  angel  smiled — then  his  great  wings 

And  gleaming  raiment  sprang  to  brighter  blaze 

Of  jewel-flaming  glory,  as  the  clouds, 

High  sentinels  of  dawn,  and  the  calm  sea 

Burnish  to  mirrored  gold  the  tints  of  sunrise 

When  the  bright  morn  melts  into  brighter  day. 

Now  drawing  nearer,  holds  the  vision  forth 

His  shining  hand,  and  on  the  palette,  lo! 

A  waxen  tablet  with  a  strange  design, 

Coiling  and  linked  lines  innumerable, 

Thereon  annealed  with  such  subtile  wealth 

Of  form  and  hue  as  seemed  too  intricate, 

Too  weird,  for  utmost  meed  of  human  skill. 

Then  smiling  spake  the  angel :   "Tirlagh,  pray 
That  God  may  ope  thine  eyes  to  clearest  gaze 
Into  the  inmost  secrets  of  thy  craft, 
Dowering  thy  touch  with  rich  inventiveness 
And  rare-elusive  cunning,  such  as  scribe 
Hath  ne'er  possessed." 

The  light  began  to  fade, 
The  hallowed  presence  vanished,  all  was  left 
In  darkness,  till  the  hermit's  dazzled  eyes 
Could  mark  the  glimmering  silver  of  the  stars 
Athwart  the  iron  grating. 

At  the  dawn, 
With  veteran  skill  did  Tirlagh  mix  the  inks — 
Both  black  and  scarlet — sought  the  quills  and  styles, 
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The  many-colored  pigments,  and  the  gold, 

Burnished  his  parchment,  and  began  the  book : 

The  Gospel  Harmony  of  holy  Jerome.    Then, 

When  the  first  page  was  written  of  the  text, 

His  memory,  so  Tirlagh  wondering  found, 

Inspired  his  hand  to  trace  unerringly 

The  angel's  strange  device,  and  every  night 

The  angel  came,  bringing  a  model  new. 

So  grew  the  work,  and  when  a  year  had  passed 

It  was  completed. 

On  the  morrow  morn, 
The  townsfolk,  coming  to  the  hermit's  cell 
To  hear  his  mass,  found  holy  Tirlagh  dead, 
The  open  book  beside  him,  and  they  wept, 
And  praised  the  even  text,  but  wondered  why 
Tirlagh  had  left  it  all  so  unadorned. 
Then  gazing  closer,  lo !  on  every  page 
Faint  marvels  trembled  into  being,  ghosts 
That  grew  more  vivid  when  they  held  the  book 
Aslant,  undreamt  of  store  of  subtleties, 
Twined  and  engrafted  on  the  written  word — 
Like  trellised  vines — with  such  unearthly  art 
The  letters  seemed  to  grow,  to  branch,  to  bloom, 
Almost  to  melt  and  lose  themselves  amid 
The  maze  of  figured,  rich  emblazonry : 
Now  labyrinthine  patterns,  tesselate 
With  glowing  diapering;  and  now  strange  lines, 
All  linked  and  curved  fantastic,  tinctured  all 
With  countless  liquid  colors  glorious 
That  ebbed  and  flowed  unceasingly,  as  if 
A  wintry  casement,  arabesqued  o'er 
By  the  northwind,  with  stars  glistening  rime, 
Featherly-tailed  comets,  leafy  fronds  of  fern, 
And  snow-heaped  boughs  of  pine-trees,  were  illumed 
By  magic  lights  that  fired  the  crystals  white 
To  jewel-facets — ruby,  chrysoprase, 
Jasper  and  hyacinth ;  and  brilliant  hues 
Were  softened  here  and  there  to  tender  shades, 
Rose,  and  sea-green,  and  palest  violet, 
And  blue  like  distant  hills.    Enshrined  among 
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These  wreathed  fantasies,  were  mystic  forms 
Of  fiery  seraphim,  and  beasts  grotesque, 
Bright  phoenixes  preening  their  golden  plumes, 
Fierce  hippogriffs,  and  horrid  scaly  bulk 
Of  sea-monsters,  and  ever  and  again, 
The  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists ; 
The  bull,  the  Hon,  the  eagle,  and  the  man, 
In  many  winged  splendor ;  and  anon 
A  face  so  beautiful  it  seemed  the  Christ. 

The  amazed  townsfolk  bore  the  holy  book 
Unto  the  Abbess  Bridget,  and  she  made 
A  silver  shrine,  wherein  for  many  years 
The  marvel  lay  ensconced,  chief  among 
The  many  miracles  of  blest  Kildare. 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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THE  MILLSTONE. 

A  play  in  one  act. 

Dramatis  Personal 

Douglass  MacReady,  engaged  to  Dorothy  Birchwood. 

Earl  Saunders,  his  friend  and  college  classmate. 

Jim  Marshall,  his  classmate. 

John  Van  Dieck,  his  classmate. 

Gilbert  Cushing,  his  classmate. 

Mr.  Birchwood,  father  of  Dorothy. 

Dorothy  Birchwood. 

Scene  I.    Smoking  room  of  a  Club. 
Saunders,  Marshall,  Van  Dieck,  and  Cushing. 

Van  Dieck.  It's  a  shame  when  a  man  deserts  for  a  girl — 
particularly  a  girl  like  that. 

Cushing.  You're  damn  right,  Van ;  not  that  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  Chinese  venture — with  all  due  regard  to 
you,  Earl,  but  Doug  is  just  above  her,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
You  know  I  always  had  a  vast  respect  for  Doug,  even  in  my 
wooliest  days ;  I  always  appeased  my  conscience  by  watching 
him  do  big  things. 

Marshall.  What's  the  matter  with  her,  anyway?  I've  only 
just  met  her,  but  my  impression  was  that  she  could  have  me. 

Cushing.  That  isn't  the  point,  Jim,  you  or  I  would  be  glad 
to  get  her — and  waste  our  (ahem)  salaries  on  her.  But  you 
know  a  society  butterfly  wouldn't  make  us  any  worse.  It's 
Douglass — that's  the  point.  He  always  was  a  saint  and  we 
don't  want  him  to  get  spoiled.  You  see,  Earl,  here,  has  just 
told  us  that  Doug  has  given  up  his  plan  of  teaching  the 
heathen  Chinese,  and  is  going  to  set  up  in  Wall  Street,  under 
the  old  man's  banner. 

Marshall.  Douglass  MacReady  in  Wall  Street?  Pardon 
my  smile. 

Van  Dieck.    No,  but  it's  true.    Isn't  it,  Earl? 

Saunders.    Sorry  to  say  it  is. 

Marshall.  Why,  Doug  was  always  too  doggone  simple  to 
bet  otherwise  than  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  sure  thing. 
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Saunders.  TBut  you  see  it's  going  to  spoil  his  life.  He 
isn't  made  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  isn't  the  kind  that  can 
turn  around  and  get  sordid  in  a  day.  He'll  be  dreaming  about 
his  old  schemes  between  ticks.  Imagine  a  fine,  big-hearted 
fellow  with  a  purpose,  like  him,  grinding  in  the  mill  to  buy 
a  little  no-account  ball  dresses !  Gad,  it's  taken  the  wind  out 
of  my  sails.  I'll  be  wishing  for  him  when  I  get  across  the 
Pacific. 

Cashing.  It's  a  damn  shame!  Why  couldn't  he  get  a 
girl  who  could  fit  into  his  life? 

Saunders.  Things  don't  go  that  way.  He  wouldn't  try 
to  make  a  missionary's  wife  out  of  her.  If  he  proposed  it 
she'd  probably  throw  him  over. 

Van  Dieck.    Why  not  get  him  to  propose  it? 

Cushing.  Good.  Bright  head,  old  man !  You  are  more  in 
with  him  than  any  of  us,  Sandy ;  you  talk  him  into  it. 

Saunders  (laughing  mirthlessly).  Oh,  I've  talked  and 
talked,  but  it's  no  use.  He  thinks  he  has  more  duty  to  her 
than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  himself.  How  she  deserves 
it,  I  can't  see. 

Marshall.  Well,  just  try  once  more,  old  man.  Douglass 
is  too  good  to  be  given  up,  even  if  it  takes  a  long  while  to 
pull  him  through. 

(Enter  Douglass  MacReady.) 

Marshall  (aside).     Speak  of  the  devil! 

MacReady.  Well,  well!  You  aren't  going,  are  you,  Van? 
You  don't  usually  run  away  from  me  like  that. 

Van  Dieck.  Sorry,  but  Cush  and  Jim  and  I  will  have  to 
run  to  get  on  our  glad  rags  for  the  show.  See  you  soon. 
(With  meaning  looks  at  the  other  three.) 

MacReady.  Hold  on  a  minute !  Before  you  go  I  want  to 
ask  you  up  to  Miss  Birchwood's  for  dinner  to-morrow — just 
us,  all  alone.  She  wants  to  get  acquainted  with  my  friends. 
Will  you  come? 

Marshall  (bowing).  Well,  I  certainly  will.  I  should  say 
"we."    Won't  we? 

Van  Dieck  and  Cushing.    Delighted. 
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Marshall,  Van  Dieck  and  Cashing.  So  long.  Goodbye 
till  to-morrow.    Au  revoir! 

MacReady.    Hope  you  have  a  good  show ! 

Van  Dieck  (aside).    And  a  full  house!  (Exeunt.) 

Saunders.    Well,  old  boy,  how  goes  it  ? 

MacReady  (with  a  slow  smile).    I'm  perfectly  happy. 

Saunders.    Have  you  set  the  date  yet? 

MacReady.    The  fifteenth  of  June. 

Saunders.  And  the  sixteenth  I  board  the  Overland  Limited. 
(A  silence.)     Gad,  man,  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me. 

MacReady.    Pretty  long  wedding  trip ! 

Saunders.  Don't  you  wish,  just  a  little,  you  were  going  to 
China? 

MacReady  (quietly).  I  thought  we  settled  that  subject, 
Earl! 

Saunders.  But  it  means  so  much — to  me;  and  to  you — 
that  it  won't  stay  settled.  Boy,  you  are  giving  up  too  much 
for  her.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  won't  make  either  of  you 
any  better.    She  couldn't  ask  you  to  spoil  your  life  that  way. 

MacReady.  She  hasn't  asked  me.  You  know  perfectly 
well,  Earl,  that  I  haven't  broached  the  subject  to  her.  It 
would  spoil  my  life  not  to  be  with  her,  and  I  should  be  the 
one  who  asked  too  much,  if  I  let  her  go  with  me.  She 
hasn't  been  brought  up  to  do  it.  Her  natural  environment 
is  New  York.    You  know  that  as  well  as  I. 

Saunders.  But  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  no 
business  on  the  Street.  You  are  giving  up  your  life  work — 
the  work  you  were  made  for  and  have  prepared  yourself  for. 
She  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  you  as  you  are,  not  as  you 
might  be  in  some  one  else's  clothes.  And  you — you  .are  giving 
up  all  this  without  even  asking  her.  You  won't  give  her  the 
chance  to  justify  herself.  Doug,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it 
can  be  you  that  is  doing  this.  If  you  were  in  love  with  a  girl, 
she  would  be  the  kind  who  would  gladly  follow  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  the  kind  who  would  want  to  follow  you 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

MacReady.  Earl,  you  are  going  too  far.  I  have  to  look 
at  the  facts. 
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Saunders.  But  Doug,  just  do  this  as  a  favor  to  me.  I 
still  have  some  claim  on  you.  Just  give  her  the  chance.  Give 
her  the  chance!  If  you  don't  do  it  I  believe  it  is  because  you 
are  afraid  she  would  refuse. 

MacReady.  She  would  not  refuse.  But  she  would  not 
want  to  go.    I  can't  help  that,  nor  can  she. 

Saunders.  But  just  sound  her,  and  see.  Perhaps  she  is 
capable  of  more  than  you  think.  (Grasping  his  hand.)  This 
is  the  last  thing  I  shall  ever  ask  of  you,  boy.  Once  you  did 
more  for  me  than  I  can  ever  thank  you  for.  You  are  still 
the  same  man.  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  do  this 
thing  for  me.  Put  it  on  that  ground.  And  then — abide  by 
your  own  judgment.  That  is  all  I  have  a  right  to  ask.  But 
Doug,  if  you  could  see,  if  you  could  see! 

MacReady  (laughing  bitterly).  You  have  put  me  in  a 
hole,  old  man.  Yes,  I  will  ask  her.  But  it  will  be  of  no  use. 
Of  course  I  shan't  go  unless  she  proves  herself  really  fit  for 
it.  Sandy,  you  don't  understand  girls.  If  she  were  a  man 
I  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation.  But,  gad,  man,  she 
means  more  than  life  to  me,  and  I've  got  to  accept  her  as  she 
is.  Everything  can't  be  perfect  in  this  world.  And  I  guess 
I'll  have  to — to  go  back  on  the  old  scheme.     (Silence.) 

Saunders.    But — remember,  you  have  promised  me. 

MacReady.  Yes.  And  I'll  do  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  get 
it  over  with.  Well — to  get  back  to  the  old  question — will 
you  come  up  to-morrow  ? 

Saunders.    Sure  thing.    Goodbye,  Douglass. 

MacReady.    Goodbye.     ( Exit. ) 

(Saunders  throws  his  cigar  into  the  fireplace  and  draws 
a  long  breath.) 

Scene  II.    Library  of  the  Birchwood  House. 

Marshall,  Van  Dieck,  Cushing,  Saunders,  MacReady,  Mr. 

Birchwood,  and  Dorothy  Birchwood. 

Dorothy.  Mr.  Saunders,  all  that  about  China  was  interest- 
ing.   You  certainly  are  an  enthusiast. 

Saunders.    It  was  Douglass  who  taught  me. 
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Dorothy.  Really?  I  remember  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about 
it.  I  was  always  interested  in  it.  But,  then,  I  was  interested 
in  anything  you  said,  wasn't  I,  Douglass?  So  dutiful  and 
attentive !    I  wonder  I  didn't  bore  you ! 

Douglass  (laughing).    All  I  needed  was  an  audience. 

Van  Dieck.  Complimentary,  I  must  say,  Doug!  But  then 
your  infrequent  compliments  are  so  unpremeditated  that  they 
take  one  by  storm. 

Dorothy.  And  you  are  really  going  way  out  there!  My, 
but  you  are  brave!  (shrugging  her  shoulders)  I — I  think  I 
prefer  New  York.  I  am  afraid  Douglass  would  like  to  be 
brave  with  you. 

Douglass.  You  have  really  put  me  in  a  bad  hole,  Dorothy. 
Tell  me  what  to  say  this  time,  Van. 

Cushing.  Oh,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you  say 
this  time.    You  see  you  are  here,  after  all. 

Birchwood.  Well  put,  well  put.  But  let's  go  up  and  have 
a  little  billiards.    Won't  you  come,  Dorothy? 

Dorothy.  I  don't  know — if  you  won't  think  me  too  rude,  I 
don't  think  I  shall.  Those  horrible  English  shots  get  me  all 
mixed  up. 

Birchwood.  Well,  I  suppose  that  means  you  too,  Douglass. 
But  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  you  would  enjoy  it. 

Marshall  (looking  at  his  watch).  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but 
I'll  have  to  be  going.  We've  only  got  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  theatre,  fellows. 

Dorothy.  Oh,  please  don't  go  yet.  I  didn't  mean  to  send 
you  off  that  way. 

Cushing.    We  really  must. 

Dorothy.  Well,  if — (they  go  to  the  door  and  exchange 
goodbyes.  All  but  Dorothy  and  Douglass  exeunt.  They 
come  back  and  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes). 

Dorothy.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  like  your  friend, 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  asked  him  up  to  ride  with  you  and  father 
and  me  to-morrow. 

Douglass.    I'm  awfully  glad.    I  was  sure  you'd  like  him. 

Dorothy.  I  admire  him  immensely  for  going  off  and  wast- 
ing his  life  that  way. 
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Douglass.    Wasting  his  life? 

Dorothy.  I  don't  mean  just  that,  of  course.  But  then  I 
should  think  it  would  be  terribly  dreary  away  from  all  one's 
friends  and  all  the  doings  here. 

Douglass.    You  know,  I  was  planning  to  do  that  once. 

Dorothy.  Oh,  were  you?  That  is  just  like  you,  Douglass. 
(A  silence.)  I  am  so  glad  I  met  you  before  you  did  it.  And 
yet — that — that  would  have  been  nobler  for  you,  somehow, 
wouldn't  it?    I  am  afraid  I — I  upset  your  plans,  Douglass. 

Douglass.    My  only  plan  is  to  make  you  happy. 

Dorothy.  Make  me  happy?  (laughing.)  As  if  you  could 
help  that! 

Douglass.  Last  night  I  promised  Earl  I  would  do  some- 
thing. 

Dorothy.    Oh,  how  mysterious !    Tell  me  all  about  it ! 

Douglass.  And  it  is  something  I  would  give  a  good  deal 
not  to  have  to  do. 

Dorothy  (looking  troubled  and  taking  his  hand).  Doug- 
lass— tell  me  about  it ! 

Douglass.  You  know,  he  has  a  mistaken  idea  that  I  ought 
to  go  out  to  China  with  him. 

Dorothy.    Oh!  (growing  pale.) 

Douglass.  And  of  course  I  haven't  any  intention  of  doing 
it.    But  he  made  me  promise  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me. 

Dorothy.  Of  course  I  will  go  with  you,  Douglass.  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  you  didn't  mean — alone.  And  if  you  ought  to — 
why — you  ought  to.     Of  course. 

Douglass.  But  you  haven't  any  idea  what  it  means.  I  don't 
believe  you  would  be  happy. 

Dorothy.  I  couldn't  be  happy  away  from  you.  And — and 
— oh,  I  can't  stand  in  your  way,  Douglass.  I  know  it  would 
be  hard.  But  if  you  ought  to — why — of  course,  that  doesn't 
matter. 

Douglass.  Dorothy,  you  are  the  finest  little  girl  under  the 
sun.  But  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  do  it.  You  wouldn't  be  happy. 
That  isn't  your  fault.  Well,  now  it's  over  with.  And  we'll 
forget  it,  won't  we?     (Dorothy  turns  her  face  away.) 
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Dorothy.  I  wish  I'd  been  brought  up  differently!  (A 
silence.) 

Douglass.    Why  Dorothy,  you're  crying! 

Dorothy.    Everything  seems  so  strange ! 

Douglass.  Well,  well,  you  just  couldn't  see  his  point  of 
view,  that's  all. 

Dorothy.    I  see — I  see  a  great  many  things. 

Scene  III.    The  Same. 
Dorothy  Birchwood,  MacReady  and  Saunders,  in  riding  habits. 

Dorothy.  You  mustn't  go  yet,  Mr.  Saunders ;  we  shall  have 
some  tea  in  a  minute.  I  think  you  were  awful,  Douglass, 
you  wouldn't  ride  with  me  at  all,  and  father  was  the  grumpiest 
thing.  You  and  Mr.  Saunders  must  have  had  something  very 
interesting  to  talk  about. 

Saunders.  We  did — you  may  be  sure  of  that,  or  we 
shouldn't  have  stayed  behind  that  way. 

Dorothy.  Where  in  the  world  is  that  tea?  I  must  go  out 
and  hurry  it  up.     (Exit.) 

Saunders.  I'm  more  sorry  than  I  can  say,  Doug,  but  I 
suppose  you  are  right. 

Douglass.  Yes.  You  see  it  would  have  been  better  if 
you  hadn't  insisted.    Infinitely  better. 

Saunders.  I'm  sorry  for  that,  too.  Well,  it  will  be  lonely, 
I'm  afraid,  out  there  in  China.     (Enter  Dorothy.) 

Dorothy.    Here  it  is,  at  last.    Still  talking  about  China? 

Saunders.    Yes,  for  the  last  time. 

Dorothy.  Oh,  I  should  hope  not.  I  want  to  learn  a  lot 
more  about  it  before  we  go. 

Saunders.    Before  we  go ! 

Dorothy.  Yes,  didn't  you  know  Douglass  and  I  had  decided 
to  go  ?    Won't  you  have  some  tea,  Mr.  Saunders  ? 

Douglass.    We  have  decided  to  go ! 

Dorothy.    Lemon,  or  cream,  Mr.  Saunders  ? 

Douglass.  I'm  afraid  you  are  misleading  Earl.  Of  course 
we  aren't  really  going.     (Enter  Mr.  Birchwood.) 
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Dorothy.  Of  course  we  are.  Come,  Douglass,  we  mustn't 
have  our  first  fight  before  your  friend.  Of  course  we  are 
going. 

Mr.  Birchwood.    Going  where? 

Dorothy.    To  China,  father. 

Birchwood  (laughing).    Where? 

Dorothy.  To  China.  Douglass  and  I  are  going  out  to. 
teach  in  the  new  college,  with  Mr.  Saunders.  You  needn't 
laugh.    It's  true. 

Birchwood.    Is  this  true,  Douglass? 

Douglass.    I — I  don't  know.    She  isn't  joking. 

Saunders.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  but  I  really  mustn't 
see  this  first  quarrel.     (Taking  his  hat.) 

Dorothy.  No,  Mr.  Saunders,  don't  go.  I  want  you  to  help 
me  out.    Please !  I  mean  it. 

Birchwood.    Of  course  you  are  not  going,  Dorothy. 

Dorothy.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say 
about  it.    Of  course  we  are  going.    Here's  your-tea,  father. 

Douglass.  Come,  Dorothy,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means.  It  means  leaving  your  father  and 
your  friends,  New  York,  all  you  have  ever  known  of  pleasure, 
of  civilization.  It  means  going  out  among  a  people  entirely 
foreign  to  you,  to  your  whole  nature.  It  means  a  lifetime  of 
work,  of  struggle,  perhaps  of  failure.  Dorothy,  you  can't  do 
it,  you  mustn't  do  it! 

Dorothy.  I  know  what  it  means.  I  have  thought  it  all 
out.  It  means  your  happiness.  It  means  my  happiness.  Do 
you  suppose  I  should  be  content  to  stay  here  and  be  a  drag 
on  you?  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  wish  to  be  strong,  to  do 
brave  things?  You  don't  know  me  if  you  do.  There  isn't 
any  other  course  open  to  us.  Douglass,  what  am  I  good  for 
if  not  to  be  a  help  to  you,  to  fit  into  your  life  work?  I  see 
it  all  now,  I  see  it  all.  I  am  right,  Mr.  Saunders !  Tell  him  I 
am  right! 

Birchwood.  I  absolutely  forbid  this.  Dorothy,  not  a  word 
more ! 
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Dorothy.  Father,  if  anything  would  have  deterred  me  it 
would  have  been  the  thought  of  you.  But  now  I  am  Doug- 
lass's. I  am  sorry  for  you,  terribly  sorry,  father.  But  I 
can't  help  it.    You  will  forgive  me  in  time. 

Birchwood.  Dorothy,  Dorothy,  my  little  girl,  tell  me  you 
are  joking! 

Dorothy.    No,  I  am  not,  father. 

Birchwood.  Douglass,  if  you  permit  this  you  are  not  the 
man  I  thought  you  were.  Think  of  all  I  have  done  for  you. 
You  must  stay  here.    It  is  all  a  terrible  joke ! 

Douglass.  Dorothy,  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing.    It  is  impossible.    We  shall  stay  here. 

Dorothy.  Douglass,  that  was  too  bad  of  you.  Am  I  the 
only  brave  one  here?  I  need  help,  and  you  won't  give  it  to 
me.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  do.  But  let  us  make  the  best  of 
it.    O,  Douglass,  don't  let  me  be  disappointed  in  you ! 

Douglass.  Dorothy,  you  are  excited.  Wait  until  to-mor- 
row.    In  any  case  I  refuse  to  consent. 

Dorothy.  Then  I  have  only  one  thing  left.  To  marry  you 
and  stay  here  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  now.  Either 
you  go  with  me, — or  you  go — alone.  (She  puts  her  arms 
around  her  father's  neck,  and  bursts  into  sobs.    A  silence.) 

Saunders.  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Birchwood,  that  I  have 
influenced  you  and  Douglass  too  much.  Let  me  advise  you 
to  give  it  up. 

Dorothy.    Oh,  I  am  so  disappointed  in  you  all ! 

Douglass  (seizing  her  hand).    Dorothy! 

Dorothy.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  haven't 
anything  more  to  say.     (A  silence.) 

Dorothy  (runs  to  Douglass,  puts  her  arms  on  his  shoulders, 
and  kisses  him  passionately).  O  Douglass!  .  .  .  Come — you 
three  go  out  and  leave  me  alone  a  minute.  I  want  to  be  alone. 
(A  silence. ) 

Saunders.  Douglass,  I  congratulate  you!  Miss  Birch- 
wood, this  hour  will  inspire  me  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 
(Birchwood  and  Saunders  go  to  the  door.) 
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Douglass  (in  a  low  tone).     Dorothy,  now  I  know  how 
much  I  love  you ! 

(Exeunt  Birchwood,  Saunders  and  Douglass.  Dorothy 
walks  slowly  to  the  arm  chair,  sinks  into  it,  and  buries 
her  face  in  the  cushions.    Then  she  jumps  up.) 

Dorothy.    Oh,  it  will  be  hard !  hard !    But  I  am  glad !    And 
I — think — I  can  do  it.     I  know  I  can  do  it! 

(Curtain.) 

George  H.  Soule,  Jr. 


FULFILLMENT. 

Thou  art  come  out  of  heaven  itself  to  dispel  all  my  fears 
And  throw  wide  the  portals  of  life  with  thy  tiny  pink  hand 
Which  lies,  like  a  rose  petal  soft,  in  the  dew  of  my  tears ; 
Tears  of  joy  for  thy  being,  my  baby,  from  Cherubim  land. 

Ah !  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  within  me  when  close  to  my  breast 
I  fold  thee  and  keep  thee,  my  little  one ;  there  thou  shalt  lie 
And  till  dawning  be  lulled  in  the  sighs  of  my  heart  to  thy  rest ; 
Deep  sighs  of  my  rapture  to  hold  thee,  thou  gift  from  the  sky. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 
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THE  OLD  LIBRARY. 

THERE  is  scarcely  an  influence  in  the  world  that  exer- 
cises a  stronger  f  asciriation  over  men  than  does  associa- 
tion. It  is  the  subtle  suggestion  of  more  than  we  actually 
see  that  enters  into  half  our  likes  and  dislikes,  yet  with  so  soft 
and  so  furtive  a  magic  that  we  scarcely  realize  it  as  our  master. 
The  name  we  like  best  is  that  of  an  old  friend ;  our  favorite 
sport  is  the  one  which  has  already  given  us  the  most  enjoy- 
ment; and  we  wave  our  hats  and  let  out  our  voices  for  the 
stars  and  stripes  because  our  forefathers  served  it  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Another  square  of  bunting 
may  be  as  handsome,  but  never  in  our  eyes  which  see  more  than 
the  color.  Slaves  though  we  really  are  to  sentiment,  we  but 
grudgingly  confess  our  thraldom;  for  what  strong  man,  we 
say,  will  stop  to  do  reverence  to  a  power  so  vague  and  so 
slight?  But  if,  sometimes,  we  must  sacrifice  it  to  the  pressing 
need  of  practicality,  we  ought  all  the  more  to  acknowledge  its 
influence.  Who  of  us  did  not  feel  a  true  regret  when  we  heard 
that  the  Old  Library  was  to  go  ? 

The  Old  Library !  The  very  name  has  a  pleasant  sound  in 
our  ears ;  for  few  words  so  short  can  hold  so  much  of  mean- 
ing as  that  word  "old."  Even  if  there  were  no  Chittenden  or 
Linsley  crowding  along  beside  it  and  rearing  stately,  turreted 
gables  over  their  humble  predecessor,  still  the  sober,  ivied 
walls  of  Linonian  would  deserve  that  word  so  often  used  with 
"friend."  We  feel  it  before  we  enter.  There  is  something  in 
the  sombre  Gothic  architecture  that  is  fitting  for  a  library  as 
well  as  beautiful  in  itself.  It  gives  a  pleasant  sense  of  studious 
thought,  of  solid  worth,  of  seclusion,  and  lends  itself  easily 
to  association.  We  cannot  read  the  dates  upon  its  stones 
through  the  hairy  stems  of  the  vines  without  feeling  that 
here  have  come  the  favorite  sons  of  Yale,  from  the  Calhoun  of 
yesterday  to  the  Taft  or  Stedman  of  to-day.    If  a  university 
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is  a  kingdom  of  books,  here  then  must  be  its  capital  and 
treasure  house.  So  perhaps  it  is  a  fitting  instinct  that  leads 
one,  in  climbing  to  the  door,  to  step  in  the  worn  hollows  of 
the  stones  where  other  generations  have  trod. 

If  to  enjoy  reading  requires  only  "a  sheltered  nook,  a 
pleasant  book,"  then  surely,  next  to  a  grassy  bank  beside  some 
rambling  stream,  no  place  is  more  ideal  than  a  corner  in  the 
gallery  between  the  high-piled  shelves  of  the  Linonian.  The 
very  books  in  their  sober,  dusty  bindings,  like  worthy  digni- 
taries who  guard  the  secrets  of  the  past,  bespeak  the  quiet, 
meditative  atmosphere  of  the  place;  their  long  rows,  book 
after  book  alike,  fill  one  with  a  healthy  sense  of  awe  at  the 
world's  learning, — not  a  book  which  could  not  tell  us  some- 
thing new.  How  many  opinions  are  there  set  forth! 
How  many  opposing  beliefs  here  dwell  in  peace, — Whig 
and  Tory  side  by  side,  classicist  and  romanticist  even 
compressed  into  the  same  binding!  Puritan,  cavalier, 
reformer,  historian;  Greek  philosopher,  monkish  scribe,  fan- 
ciful romancer, — all  have  had  their  hand  in  building  up- this 
little  world  of  books;  and  here  in  one  small  room  are  the 
doors  to  all  history.  Indeed,  what  other  place  is  calculated 
to  bring  one  so  strikingly  into  his  own  relation  to  history  as  a 
library?  Open  any  of  the  old  tomes  which  have  collected 
here  since  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Webster,  and  which  were 
lying  here  in  dignified  repose  before  immigration  and  rail- 
roads and  factories  had  changed  the  whole  face  of  pastoral 
New  England,  when  Yale  was  still  enclosed  in  one  Campus, 
and  when  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  in  Unity  flourished  in  for- 
ensic rivalry.  It  may  be  a  complaint  against  the  poor  service  of 
stretched  quotation  from  Vergil ;  perhaps  an  old  "Democratic 
Review"  gives  you  a  pedantic  political  pamphlet  against 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  or  opens  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Bryant's  "Water  Fowl,"  or  an  early  sketch  by  Hawthorne; 
or,  best  of  all,  a  lucky  chance  brings  you  to  a  woodcut  and 
article  on  the  "elegant  new  library  to  be  erected  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  New  Haven."  It  is  the  one!  How  proudly  it 
states  every  dimension  of  this  "architectural  achievement  of 
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the  West  not  far  behind  the  greatest  glories  of  Europe!" 
Whatever  it  is,  our  connection  with  the  past  grows  close  and 
intimate.  The  boast  becomes  a  confidence ;  we  smile  at  their 
honest  pride,  but  we  share  it  too. 

Outside  in  the  vine  the  sparrows  have  set  up  a  prodigious 
chattering;  and  the  sound  reminds  us  that  the  afternoon  is 
far  gone.  Through  the  mellowed  light  we  look  down  on  the 
silent  readers  below,  curved  motionless  over  their  books  like 
monks  at  the  copying  table,  and  feel  a  sort  of  brotherhood 
with  them  and  with  the  others  who  have  also  sat  here  and 
passed  out  of  the  door  for  the  last  time.  It  is  well  that  the 
repository  of  Yale  tradition  should  be  a  democratic  place. 
There  is  a  musing  pleasure  in  watching  the  quiet  scene  in  the 
old  room ;  and  revery  is  good  for  one  now  and  then  amid  the 
more  strenuous  occupations  of  the  present.  It  is  good  to 
feel,  too,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  library  where  one  goes 
to  get  a  single  book  from  the  iron  shelves  and  quickly  comes 
away  again ;  where  every  footfall  sounds  upon  the  pavement 
with  a  subdued  echo  that  reminds  one  involuntarily  of  a  rail- 
road station;  but  a  veritable  book-house  of  the  past,  where 
one  may  lounge  and  read  and  watch  those  going  and  coming 
below,  or  plunge  into  a  book  and  wander  through  it  oblivious 
of  time  and  tide  and  life  around. 

True  contentment  is  always  self -absorption.  He  is  sure  to 
be  a  contented  man  who  sits  in  the  Old  Library  and  reads 
while  the  deep  vibrations  of  the  fire  bells,  the  semi-barbaric 
music  of  an  Italian  funeral,  and  the  hourly  clangor  of  the 
Chapel  chimes  all  mingle  in  a  half -heard  chorus  with  the 
chirping  of  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  outside.  He,  too,  who 
goes  out  quietly  as  in  a  dream,  almost  too  full  of  thought  to 
answer  the  pleasant  smile  of  the  librarian,  has  found  con- 
tentment at  the  same  spring.  One  can  see  it  in  his  manner; 
the  door  that  slammed  behind  another  who  stayed  but  a 
moment  closes  quietly  after  him,  and  he  pauses  a  second  on 
the  top  step,  as  if  for  the  scene  just  left  to  dissolve  into  the 
new.  Then,  perhaps,  if  his  confused  mind  does  not  fix  itself 
too  soon  on  the  dull,  autumnal  thud  of  the  football,  or  on  a 
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sharp  "Thank  you"  or  "Have  a  catch?",  he  realizes  that  the 
Old  Library  is  no  common  building,  but  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Yale,  which  has  so  few  of  this  sort, — the  home  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  atmosphere  of  the  past. 

Elmer  D.  Keith. 
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AIRY  TRAILS  AND  TREES  MELLIFLUOUS. 

WILD  bee  hunting,  I  take  it,  is  a  recreation  little  known. 
And  yet,  for  the  contemplative  man,  for  the  true 
woods-lover,  bee  hunting  is  the  recreation  ideal.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  a  sketch, — a  sort  of  leafy  framework  with  a 
picture  or  two  and  a  few  scenes  enclosed, — the  sketch  of  a 
certain  day  from  a  fortnight  spent  one  summer  on  the 
northern  Allegheny,  a  fortnight  of  unstaling  and  memorable 
charm. 

Early  morning  promised  a  bright  day.  In  this  setting  of 
early  morning  comes  my  first  picture, — our  spring.  It  flowed 
steadily  out  from  under  a  bank  at  the  head  of  a  small  gully. 
Here  was  the  source  of  a  sixty-mile  stream;  a  fountain  of 
soft,  limpid  water,  almost  painfully  cold  to  the  taste,  which 
varies  little,  either  in  temperature  or  in  volume,  the  year 
round.  In  winter,  when  the  woods  about  are  buried  two  feet 
deep  in  snow,  this  crystal  spring  still  flows  open  to  the  sky, 
free  from  the  ice  and  frost ;  in  summer,  its  pure  waters  gush 
from  the  earth,  undiminished  by  drought  nor  swollen  by  rain. 
To  the  eye  from  above,  the  spring  that  morning  looked  scarce 
six  inches  deep,  yet  if  one  plunged  his  arm  in  up  to  the  elbow 
he  might  only  just  touch  the  rippling  white  sand  of  the  bot- 
tom. Such  was  our  spring:  a  thing  of  silent  delight, — so 
unearthly  pure,  so  bright  and  cold,  so  still. 

We  stooped,  washed  and  drank  and  went  back  to  the 
tents,  exhilarated  and  refreshed.  Then,  after  trout  and  oat- 
meal and  wondrous  milk  fetched  two  miles  from  an  old  set- 
tler's farm,  Frank  and  I  set  out  upon  the  day's  quest,  leaving 
the  others  at  camp.  Frank, — our  leader,  who  had  the  well- 
merited  reputation  of  being  the  most  successful  bee-hunter  of 
all  the  country  round,  was  a  big  man,  short  of  back,  his  huge 
hands  dangling  loosely  at  the  ends  of  his  long  arms,  his  face 
marked  with  a  lean,  flaxen  moustache  and  kindly  blue  eyes, 
his  head  just  touched  with  iron  grey.  He  walked  with  a 
sort  of  rolling  gait,  slouching  his  heavy  hips  curiously,  keep- 
ing his  small  head  cocked  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
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Up  over  the  hill,  through  the  big,  clean  timber,  we  climbed 
for  half  a  mile.  At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge; 
hemlocks  and  hardwoods  supplanted  the  pines.  Here  with 
the  axe  we  opened  our  first  "stand." 

Now  Frank  brought  forward  the  ancient  bee-box, — a  well- 
made,  tiny  chest  of  pine ;  sliding  partition ;  leather-hinged  lid 
with  round,  glass  peep-hole.  Sourly  sweet  within,  outside  all 
dark-stained  with  age  and  service,  heavy  with  mingled  name- 
less smell, — (what  languorous  intoxication  it  must  have 
carried  to  the  bees!) — the  instrument  in  the  fall  of  countless 
honey  trees,  the  old  bee-box  gave  out  a  very  contagion  of  its 
trade.  Old  Ezra  Percival  made  it  for  Frank's  father,  on 
the  head  of  the  river  up  in  York  State,  fifty  years  before. 

From  the  box  Frank  took  a  veteran  piece  of  comb  and  filled 
the  cells  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  from  a  flask 
which  bulged  at  his  hip.  His  manner  of  doing  this  was, 
single  handed,  to  hold  a  big  forefinger  over  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  letting  filter  forth  a  silent,  shining,  trickling  stream 
upon  the  comb.  Next  he  laid  the  comb,  glistening  with  the 
liquid  sweetness,  across  the  open  box,  which  in  turn,  he  placed 
carefully  upon  the  stump  of  a  young  beech.  Producing  a  small 
bottle  from  somewhere  in  his  waistcoat,  he  poured  out  a  few 
drops  into  his  palm  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  briskly.  At 
once  arose  the  heavy,  luring  smell  of  anise. 

We  waited  a  minute.  Then  from  somewhere  near  at  hand 
came  the  mosquito-like  song  of  a  wild  bee.  We  crouched  in 
silence  a  few  yards  away  from  the  comb.  The  bee  appeared. 
With  many  nervous  fluctuations  it  approached  the  comb ;  then 
alighted.  Soon  the  bee  was  buried  headfirst  in  one  of  the 
comb-cells,  its  body  throbbing  vigorously. 

"See  him  puttin'  into  him,"  said  Frank.  "There,  sir,  now 
he's  goin\" 

The  bee  sagged  away,  circling  higher  and  higher,  now  and 
then  doubling  swiftly,  till  at  about  one  hundred  feet  it  passed 
out  of  our  sight.  A  yellow,  long-bodied  Italian  bee  was  next  to 
drop  in,  with  an  ecstatic  dangling  of  its  legs.  The  number  of 
bees  coming  and  going  rapidly  increased.     To  follow  their 
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flight  in  that  tall  timber  was  not  easy;  but  Frank's  eye  was 
marvelously  skilled.  Often,  after  I  had  lost  a  sky-climbing 
bee,  Frank,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  would  cry, 
"I've  got  him  yet.    There  he  goes  over  that  forked  hemlock." 

Among  the  others,  a  few  small  native  bees  began  to  appear. 
They  caught  Frank's  eye.  Nudging  me,  he  said  solemnly: 
"See  that  dark-complected  bee?  How  stocky  he  is,  and  them 
gray  bars  on  his  tail  ?  That's  a  genuine  black  bee.  Why,  he's 
quicker  than  a  flash  o'  light!  .  .  .  They  (pointing)  air  an 
old  bee,  and  (impressively)  they  don't  act  hungry,  either. 
That's  the  best  swarm  we've  seen  yet." 

And  before  long :  "Well,  sir,  by  cripes,  that  forked  hemlock 
is  just  as  close  on  the  line  of  them  black  bees  as  a  man  cud 
want.    We  might  as  well  go  on." 

Farther  on  the  line  we  made  a  new  stand ;  then  another,  and 
another,  till  we  found  we  had  passed  the  tree.  And  in  the 
space  of  three  hours,  what  with  cross-lining,  and  arduous 
scanning  of  the  forest  top,  the  tree  was  found.  A  rugged  old 
hemlock ;  seventy  feet  of  shaggy  trunk ;  a  few  scraggy  limbs ; 
then — the  bees !  Their  gauze  wings  glistened  in  the  sunlight ; 
into  the  hole  they  fled  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  out  from  the  hole 
they  shot  by  the  handful,  dividing  instantly  and  speeding  away 
above  the  trees. 

With  his  massive  jack-knife  Frank  carved  in  the  tree's  bark 
this  legend  of  ownership,  "F.  W." 

Back  to  camp  and  a  hasty  meal;  then  after  rough-and- 
ready  preparation,  all  five  of  us  set  forth  to  cut  the  tree. 
Old  Ben  Wither, — Frank's  brother,  a  slight  weazened  man, 
past  his  sixtieth  mile-post  in  years,  but  still  a  boy  in  heart, — 
led  the  eager  procession  with  the  big  dishpan,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  clanged  a  huge  iron  spoon. 

There  towered  the  quiet  tree.  With  axe  and  saw  we 
sundered  its  trunk,  till  at  length  it  leaned  and  shuddered  high 
above  us ;  then  toppled  and  fell,  sweeping  its  lofty  crown  far 
through  the  air.  When  the  thunder  of  its  fall  had  dissolved 
into  echoes,  the  woods,  as  if  aghast  at  the  ruin,  were  startlingly 
quiet. 
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Then  a  mad  time:  how  seventy  feet  in  the  air,  straight 
over  the  stump,  hung  the  rapidly  growing  cloud  of  returning 
bees;  how  around  the  tree  for  rods  the  skirmishers  of  the 
bees  stabbed  through  the  air  with  high,  sharp  notes  of  wrath ; 
how  the  four  of  us  crouched  about  the  saving  smudge  while 
Frank,  heavily  veiled,  taking  the  axe,  went  in  to  the  attack; 
how  he  was  forced  to  come  out,  stung  a  dozen  times,  in  a 
storm  of  poison-crazed  bees;  and  how  he  returned  with  the 
axe  and  a  great  fire.  The  dull  sound  of  chopping;  then 
a  cheery  cry:  "Lots  of  hawney!  They're  licked.  It's  just 
as  safe  here  as  over  where  you  air,  now." 

We  went  forward  with  pails  and  pans.  Here  some  bee 
skirmishers  set  upon  us,  driving  two  of  our  number  off  in 
temporary  wild  retreat. 

Then  followed  the  most  enthralling  hour  of  the  day.  Two 
feet  of  the  hollow  tree,  Frank  had  already  laid  open, — old 
honey  in  black,  streaming  masses,  mixed  with  bees  stuck  fast 
and  unable  to  fly.  Again  the  saw!  The  keen,  ragged  teeth 
sank  swiftly  into  the  trunk.  Then  a  yell  broke  from  all  as 
the  liquid  honey  began  to  run  out  at  the  sides  of  the  cut 
and  drip,  warm  and  luscious,  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
Frank  split  off  the  slab,  discovering  three  feet  of  new  honey, 
glistening  and  unshaken.  Here  old  Ben  could  no  longer 
restrain  himself,  but  seized  a  chunk  of  lustrous,  white  comb, 
and  with  many  a  smack  of  his  lips,  ate  it  down.  "Good  old 
hon',"  he  said,  "yum,  yum!  Some  fellows  think  that'd  kill 
'em — but  dear — oh  dear!"  (This  with  a  drolly,  helpless 
shake  of  his  head.)     At  other  times  he  chanted, 

"The  old  brown  cat, 
She  loved  the  honey." 

When  the  end  was  reached,  we  had  brought  to  light  twelve 
feet  of  comb,  eight  feet  of  it  virgin  honey.  The  pails  were 
full,  the  big  dishpan  was  piled  high  with  the  golden  racks. 
Our  gioves  were  besmeared,  our  clothes  sticky.  Of  eighty 
pounds  we  had  saved  almost  all.  Said  Frank:  "Well,  sir, 
in  all  the  bee-huntin'  I  ever  did,  I  never  see  hawney  finer'n 
this." 
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Truly,  that  scene  was  one  never-to-be-forgotten :  the  fallen 
tree ;  how  we  sweated  in  the  heat  of  the  blazing,  red  fire ;  the 
wonderful,  twelve-foot  hollow  of  comb,  bit  by  bit  revealed; 
the  scorched,  sticky,  spilling  masses  of  the  conquered  bees, 
and  their  dull,  low  hum  of  despair.  As  we  gazed  on  that 
nectarpus  core  exposed  to  the  sky,  a  momentary  regret  passed 
over  us;  we  felt  like  so  many  marauders,  who  had  burned 
and  slain  and  pillaged,  unprovoked.  Already,  parties  to  our 
crime,  stranger  bees  had  scented  the  sweet  ruin,  and  had 
joined  us  in  robbing  their  own  kind.  The  beaten  must  give 
place  before  the  more  fortunate  survivors. 

From  the  woods  at  the  right  came  the  startled  woof!  of 
a  black  bear,  who,  drawn  by  the  smell  of  honey,  had  failed  to 
heed  our  presence  until  he  had  come  very  near.  Now  he 
slouched  back  through  the  brush,  biding  his  time  till  we  should 
have  gone.  Again  silence.  Then,  at  last,  when  the  sun  had 
dropped  below  the  trees,  we  plunged  from  the  faded  day- 
light around  the  fallen  tree  into  the  fast  blackening  hemlock 
woods,  and  loaded  down  with  our  sweet  plunder,  made  for 
camp. 

Such  was  one  day,  a  golden  day,  in  this  land  flowing  in 
very  truth  with  milk  and  honey;  such  a  single  day  of  that 
avocation  of  classic  delight,  that  recreation  both  contemplative 
and  intense,  that  pleasant  art-and-science  combined,  wild  bee 
hunting. 

Royal  Wheeler. 
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NOTABILIA. 

What  is  the  place  of  Dwight  Hall  in  Yale  life,  and  what 
are  its  possibilities?  The  question  arises  because  there  are 
many  Yale  men — serious-minded  and  even  religious — who 
have  sought  in  Dwight  Hall  the  satisfaction  and  develop- 
ment of  their  better  natures,  and  yet  who  have  dropped  off  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two  years,  discontented  and  experiencing 
a  certain  nausea  at  the  display  of  any  religious  emotion.  It 
would  seem  from  the  frequency  of  these  cases  that  there 
must  be  some  unnaturalness  in  the  method  of  conducting 
Dwight  Hall  meetings.  The  records  of  attendance  show  a 
large  interest  in  these  gatherings  Freshman  year,  and  a 
steady  decrease  to  the  lamentably  small  numbers  of  Senior 
year ;  yet  there  is  no  lapse,  as  a  rule,  in  the  morals  of  a  class, — 
on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  gain  in  strength  and  seriousness. 
•  There  are  few  men  who  go  through  their  course  without 
facing  their  beliefs,  and  winning  or  losing  them  again  by  a 
combat  of  reason  and  faith.  It  is  interesting  and  valuable  to 
discuss  these  things  with  other  men.  Does  Dwight  Hall  permit 
this  opportunity?  Not  in  meetings,  we  fear,  for  this  is  the 
impression  of  one  on  an  "outsider,"  so  to  speak:  the  usual 
hymns,  and  a  reading  from  the  Scripture.  Well  and  good. 
A  vocal  prayer,  addressed,  perhaps,  to  the  ear  of  God,  per- 
haps to  the  ears  of  those  present,  perhaps  to  both.  Next 
a  short  talk  by  a  classmate  on  some  set  subject,  and  then  a 
series  of  comments  by  other  classmates  who  arise  in  melan- 
choly succession  and  give  utterance  to  an  idea  or  two  upon 
the  topic  in  hand.  The  whole  thing,  the  attitude  of  the  men, 
the  words  they  use,  seem  a  trifle  unnatural,  and  require  too 
exalted  a  religious  sentiment  for  the  normal  man. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  suggestion,  might  not  the  meetings 
at  Dwight  Hall,  immediately  after  Sunday  Chapel,  partake 
of  a  more  informal,  clublike  nature,  carried  on  in  the  speech 
of  everyday  Yale  life,  affording  opportunities  for  free  dis- 
cussion, the  combat  of  opposed  opinions,   and  the  mutual 
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development  of  serious  ideas  and  strains  of  thought?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  nothing  definite  to  propose, — 
we  may  be  impertinent  in  speaking  at  all, — but  there  is  an 
unavoidable  feeling  that  here  is  a  great  opportunity  partly 
missed,  through  a  mistake  in  form  and  procedure  perhaps,  and 
that  the  real  development  of  the  work  has  been  choked.  Per- 
haps Dwight  Hall  is  regarded  too  much  as  a  church  and  too 
little  as  a  sort  of  club  to  which  everyone  is  welcome  and  where 
men  of  all  types  can  rub  elbows  and  learn  the  best  that  is  in 
their  fellows. 

c.  l.  w. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE  BALLADE  OF  THE  GOLDEN   HORN. 

We  were  mariners  long  agone, 
v  Or  ever  the  ages  termagant 
Had  rent  the  gold  from  the  gonfalon, 
That  flew  at  our  fore-peak  arrogant 
And  whenever  the  breezes  hesitant 
Dropped  and  died  in  the  silent  morn, 
The  bent  oars  swung  to  "Byzant !  Byzant ! 
Hark  away  for  the  Golden  Horn." 

And  when  the  last  of  the  isles  were  gone, 
And  the  warm  wind  singing  and  odorant 
Through  the  silver  channels  bore  us  on, 
Stirring  in  mainsail  and  top-gallant, 
High  on  ratline  and  spar  aslant 
We  climbed,  and  sang  in  the  splendid  morn; 
And  oh,  but  our  song  was  jubilant 
There  in  the  light  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  Soldan  of  Antioch  hath  won 

The  city  of  silver  and  adamant, 

And  our  high-venturing  galleon 

Was  burned  with  a  fire  excoriant, 

There  by  the  sea-gates  resonant. 

And  we  are  wounded  and  wretched,  and  worn, 

And  know  the  whips  of  the  flagellant 

Beyond  the  curve  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Envoi. 
Princes  ye  whom  the  years  enchant 
Ye  too  will  drink  of  the  dregs  of  scorn, 
Ye  will  sell  your  souls  for  a  new  Byzant, 
And  die  for  a*glimpse  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Leonard  Bacon. 

-Gregson  was  in  the  lead,  the  strap  of  the  pack-sled  tug- 


ging viciously  at  his  shoulders,  when  they  struck  wood  that 
ad  night.      He  had  sighted   it  a  great  way  off 

ARAS-  across  the  snow,  and  had  cursed  every  painful 

step  of  the  journey  that  it  cost  to  reach  it.  Once  under  the 
first  friendly  tree,  he  sank  down,  silent  and  sullen,  letting  the 
sled  slide  past  him  on  the  hard  crust.  He  should  have  been  glad, 
he  well  knew,  that  the  etiquette  of  the  trail  released  him,  as  the 
last  man  to  drag  the  sled,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  prepara- 
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tions  for  camp;  but  to-night  his  mad  temper  was  ready  to  count 
it  a  grievance  that  he  was  compelled  to  sit  inactive  and  look  on. 

"Damned  bungling  ass !"  he  muttered,  as  he  watched  Anthony, 
busy  over  the  first  rudiments  of  the  camp  fire.  To-night,  it 
seemed  the  half  of  eternity  since  he  had  seen  any  figure  other 
than  this  long,  lanky,  loose-jointed  man.  He  shut  his  eyes  to 
keep  out  the  sight  of  it,  and  a  procession  of  Anthony's  rose  before 
him — Anthony,  bent  double  over  the  pack-sled  in  a  waste  of 
snow ;  a  cold,  smileless  sky  that  seemed  to  snatch  him  up  into  its 
dazzling  depths,  and  back  again  to  an  earth  peopled  with 
Anthonys ;  a  group  of  silent,  strange-shaped  trees  that  stood  out 
against  the  darkening  snow  toward  night,  and  took  the  form  of 
Anthony  leaning  against  the  sled  to  rest. 

Gregson  clenched  his  teeth  doggedly,  and  set  himself  to  say- 
ing the  multiplication  tables  to  keep  his  brain  at  work.  Suddenly 
he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  Anthony  had  left  the  fire  and  was 
standing  beside  him.  All  that  was  left  of  Gregson's  temper 
flared  up  like  powder  to  the  match. 

"Go  to  hell,  will  you!"  he  growled,  and  turned  away.  But 
Anthony  only  laughed  and  went  back  to  the  fire. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Greg,"  he  advised  him  over  his  shoulder; 
"you  were  nearly  asleep.  Besides,  the  fire's  ready  for  you,  if 
you're  going  to  get  grub." 

Gregson  grumbled  a  curse  or  two,  and  pulled  himself  up 
wearily.  Grub  had  been  scanty  at  breakfast,  scantier  at  noon, 
and  now  was  but  the  barest  apology  for  a  meal.  It  was  the  hour 
they  both  dreaded — this  grim,  silent  supper  hour  of  theirs  in  the 
foreboding  twilight — neither  daring  to  speak,  lest  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  mind  find  utterance;  each  fearing  to  meet  the 
other's  eye  as  they  finished  their  slender  portions.  Gregson 
broke  the  silence  only  to  curse  the  cold,  and  Anthony's  only 
answer  was  to  stir  the  fire  a  little  with  his  boot ;  but  he  soon  left 
off,  for  the  blaze  flared  up,  and  showed  him  his  partner's  face, 
tense  and  hard.  He  turned  away  sharply,  and  was  quick  to  hide 
himself  in  his  sleeping  bag,  for  a  sudden  fear  had  seized  him  that 
his  own  face  might  look  as  tense  and  as  hard  as  that. 

Gregson,  too,  turned  abruptly  away  from  the  light.  A 
thought  had  that  moment  been  born  in  his  brain,  insistent  and 
imperious,  driving  out  the  awkward  caricatures  that  had  haunted 
him,  and  replacing  them  with  the  fixed  image  of  Anthony's  face 
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as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  firelight,  strong,  wistful,  tender.  His 
impetuous,  gusty  heart  swelled  suddenly  with  a  great,  unselfish 
resolve. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "it  is  my  fault,  his  getting  into 
this  scrape,  and  I've  got  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

He  lay  awake  a  long  time  thinking,  but  when  he  finally  went 
to  sleep  it  was  all  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind,  and  to-night  he 
slept  peacefully  for  the  first  time  since  the  provisions  had  begun 
to  run  low. 

He  must  have  been  too  talkative  in  the  morning,  for  he  caught 
Anthony  eyeing  him  curiously  once  or  twice,  and  he  dropped  his 
eyes  guiltily  before  that  shrewd,  penetrating  gaze.  Something 
was  wrong  with  Anthony,  too,  for  he  seemed  more  excited  than 
was  his  cool  and  temperate  want,  and  his  remarks  were  a  bit  hap- 
hazard. 

During  breakfast  it  occurred  to  Gregson  that  his  partner  did 
not  know  the  trail  to  the  settlements  as  well  as  he,  and  he  fell  to 
describing  the  landmarks  volubly. 

"Where  the  river  bends  to  the  east,"  he  was  saying,  "the  old 
trail  bears  a  little  southwesterly,  and  rounds  the — " 

"And  that  being  the  case,"  Anthony  interrupted  him — his 
voice  was  high  and  strange,  and  his  eyes  roved  wildly — "I  have 
decided  not  to  go  back  on  the  subway,  but — "  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, turned  around,  and  sprang  up.  "Take  off  those  feathers, 
I  say,"  he  exclaimed  loudly,  pointing  excitedly  at  the  nearest  fir 
tree.     "Do  you  hear  me?    Take  them  off,  or  I'll — " 

Gregson's  blood  ran  cold.  He  was  at  his  friend's  side  in  a 
moment,  but  Anthony  tore  himself  out  of  his  grasp,  and  was  off 
across  the  crust  like  a  flash.  A  hundred  yards  away  he  stopped, 
and  fell  to  digging  in  the  snow  with  all  his  might,  giggling  fool- 
ishly. Gregson  sank  down  in  despair.  The  light-heartedness 
which  he  had  known  since  the  night  before  vanished  like  a  mist. 
To-day  he  would  have  found  his  opportunity,  he  had  been  sure: 
toward  night,  when  Anthony  was  pulling  the  sled,  he  would  have 
fallen  silently  behind,  and  found  a  hiding  place  in  the  shadow  of 
some  snow  bank  till  the  dark.  A  day's  vain  search,  perhaps,  and 
then  Anthony  would  have  had  to  go  on ;  there  was  food  enough 
for  one.     But  now — 

He  got  up  and  moved  toward  the  madman.  "Dick,"  he 
coaxed ;  but  at  each  approach,  Anthony  ran  farther  than  before, 
back  along  the  trail  that  they  had  traversed,  till  the  trees  grew 
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small  again  in  the  distance,  and  the  pack  vanished  in  their  shadow. 
A  few  dead  trees  stood  out  on  the  top  of  a  snow  bank,  and  here 
the  madman  got  him  a  club,  and  offered  to  brain  anyone  who 
dared  to  touch  him. 

Gregson  turned  away  with  a  sob.  Looking  back,  he  could 
barely  see  the  dark  shadow  where  the  trees  were,  and  he  knew 
that  the  pack-sled  was  there,  waiting  for  him. 

"It's  the  only  way,"  he  muttered,  and  took  a  few  steps  toward 
the  trees ;  "some  miracle  and  he  may  hold  out  till  I  can  reach  the 
settlements,  and  get  help."  He  turned,  but  the  figure  on  the  top 
of  the  bank  still  maintained  its  threatening  attitude.  He  turned 
again  and  again,  and  when  for  the  last  time  he  looked  back,  the 
madman  was  doing  a  fiendish  dance  on  the  top  of  his  snow  bank, 
and  laughing,  such  laughter  as  Gregson  had  not  dreamed  of  in  his 
wildest  imaginings. 

For  a  long  time  the  short,  stocky  figure  was  visible,  toiling 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  snow,  back  to  the  little  group  of  trees, 
and  on  again  beyond,  the  pack-sled  sliding  along  behind  him. 
When  he  had  passed  out  of  sight  and  been  gone  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  shadows  had  begun  to  lengthen  on  the  other  side  of  noon, 
Anthony  came  down  from  the  snow  bank,  and  trailed  slowly 
across  the  snow. 

"Poor,  thick-headed  old  Greg!"  he  muttered,  choking  just  a 
little. 

R.  D.  French. 

He  climbed  up  through  my  Omar  and  sat  on  the  end.     I 

regarded  him.    "Well !  well !    You  are  certainly  a  curious  look- 
ing fellow!" 

T"ofh°ju!£T         And    he    was*       The    winkiest»    snappiest, 

intellects,      brightest  little  eyes;   the  perfectest  little  bow 

legs,  the  hugest  nose ;   round  little  body  bound 

in  half  cloth  with  Russian  leather  pantaloons,  the  head  topped 

with  an  inkwell.     He  bowed  with  great  grace,  hopped  around 

ceaselessly,  smiled. 

"They  tell  me  so,"  he  said  with  his  head  on  one  side.  "But 
thank  you  just  the  same  in  addition." 

I  surveyed  him  lazily. 

"Don't  you  know?"  I  asked.  "Why  don't  you  look  in  a 
mirror?" 
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"I  can't,"  he  responded,  waggling  his  nose  violently.  "I  am 
a  joint  Creation.  I  am  the  product  of  all  that  Half  Intellects 
have  ever  been,  seen,  thought,  heard,  read,  told,  imagined;  and 
if  I  ever  knew  myself  for  what  I  am,  I  would  immediately  not 
be.    You  see  that,  of  course  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

I  nodded.    "Are  you  a  book-review  too?" 

"O  dear  no!  The  Connecticut  Book  Review  is  my  best 
friend.  He  is  also  the  Essence  of  Absence,  the  Epitome  of  Noth- 
ingness; and  as  such  I  am  afraid  would  not  be  visible  to  you. 
He  is  a  little  pinch  of  nothing,  about  my  size  and  an  awfully  good 
fellow." 

"Why  are  you  here?"   was  my  next  question. 

"You  ought  to  know,"  he  responded,  seizing  the  tips  of  his 
morocco  shoes  with  his  fingers  and  turning  somersaults  down  the 
length  of  a  shelf.     "You  worked  the  Charm." 

"The 'Charm!" 

"Yes,  soup,  fish,  meat,  salad,  and  dessert ;  and  you  rubbed  the 
Magic  Bottle;  and  you  touched  the  Magic  Pipe;  and  you  sat 
in  front  of  the  Magic  Fire ;  and  your  mind  was  empty. 

All  alone  by  yourself  with  nobody  near, 
With  not  any  hope  and  not  any  fear, 
You've  met  the  Thing  that  you  hold  most  dear, 
The  Spirit  that  lives  in  Books," 

he  concluded  with  a  fine  gesture. 

"Good !"  I  applauded.    "Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"In  here.  Would  you  like  to  visit  me?  I'll  do  anything  I 
can  for  you,  that  is  anything  that  a  Thought  can  do.  I  am  a 
thought  you  know.  Of  course  I  must  because  you  know  the 
Charm,"  he  added  hastily,  "but  then  I  like  to  anyway — you've 
always  treated  me  well." 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt.    "Certainly." 

"Give  me  your  hands  and  step  on  the  edge  of  this  Omar,"  he 
commanded  and  the  next  moment  I  was  under  a  tree  in  a  wilder- 
ness. I  recognized  it  instantly.  I  had  its  picture  on  my  study 
wall. 

Said  the  Spirit,  "I'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  'Me'."  I  shook 
hands  with  a  bored-looking  individual  in  a  window-curtain 
garment.  "O.  happy!"  said  he;  "allow  me.  This  is  'Thou.' 
'Thou/  Mr.  You;  Mr.  You,  Thou/" 

'Thou'  smiled  in  an  uncertain  way. 
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"Don't  mind  her,"  said  the  Spirit.  "She's  awfully  stupid. 
Has  to  be,  you  know,  else  she  couldn't  stand  the  monotony  of  the 
place,  diet,  and  company." 

"Quiet  night!"  broke  in  'Me/  "But  it  isn't  my  fault.  If 
people  would  only  think  of  me  away  from  this  eternal  wilder- 
ness and  this  everlasting  jug  of  wine  and  this  unconsumable  loaf, 
I  would  be  only  too  happy.  But  they  don't.  Millions  of  people 
never  heard  of  me  away  from  these  properties  and  so  of  course 
I  have  to  stay  here.  The  book  of  verses  is  some  alleviation  to 
be  sure,  but  even  that  grows  tiresome.  I  don't  like  it  I  confess, 
and  what's  more  I  don't  think  it's  good  of  you,  Spirit,  to  jump  on 
me  for  what  I  can't  help."  'Me'  mopped  his  face  vigorously 
with  the  hem  of  the  curtain. 

"Now  look  here,  'Me,"  ejaculated  the  Spirit,  "that's  no  way 
to  act.  You  ought  to  talk  in  verse — you  know  you  ought. 
You're  all  right  in  verse,  but  as  soon  as  you  try  to  be  normal 
you  are  tiresome.     Now  mind !" 

"I  don't  care.  It  isn't  fair  and  I'm  going  to  talk  as  I  feel," 
said  'Me,'  sulkily. 

I  was  about  to  agree  with  him  heartily  when  the  Spirit  began 
dragging  me  away,  only  stopping  to  exclaim,  "Well,  it's  a  sure 
thing  you'll  never  be  a  Six-Best-Seller."  In  a  jiffy  I  found 
myself  in  a  beautiful  colonial  drawing-room  somewhat  scantily 
furnished.  A  lovely  girl  was  seated  in  the  bay  window  reading, 
with  her  back  to  us.  As  we  approached  she  got  up  and  dropped 
us  a  courtesy.  She  possessed  a  pair  of  starry  eyes,  shell-like 
ears  and  a  rosebud  mouth.  A  single  entrancing  strand  lay  on 
her  lily  neck.  For  the  rest,  she  had  no  other  features  and  was 
bald.     I  gasped.    As  I  did  so,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"It  is  awful,"  she  sobbed,  "but  plague  take  that  author.  He 
only  gave  me  these  features.  So  what  is  a  poor  colonial  heroine 
to  do." 

"Where  is  the  hero?"  I  queried.  On  the  asking,  a  cheery 
smile  and  a  hearty  voice  stamped  into  the  room. 

"Ah,  marry !"  he  cried,  "a  Tory  maiden.  Wilt  marry  me,  fair 
damsel?" 

"Yes,"  she  lisped. 

"Good.     Shall  we  be  married?" 

"No,"  she  screamed  in  anger. 

"What—"  I  began. 
20 
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"Never  mind,"  said  the  Spirit,  "that's  just  her  charming  incon- 
sistency." 

"Sounds  like  to  nonsense  to  me,"  said  I,  "or  breach  of 
promise?" 

"True,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Spirit  took  on  a  worried  expression  and  commenced  to 
grow  dim.  "True,"  he  said,  "but  all  your  books  are  like  those 
too,  your  poetry  is  all  on  the  Omar  order;  and  your  novels  all 
like  this." 

"All?" 

"All.  Ancient  and  modern;  mediaeval,  colonial,  and  problem; 
adventure  and  intrigue ;  all."     He  stopped. 

"Then,  by  gosh!"  I  shouted.  My  head  swam.  The  Spirit 
disappeared.  I  sat  in  my  chair  and  watched  the  flames  from  a 
place  where  the  coals  had  fallen. 

"Then,  by  gosh !"  I  shouted,  "HI  get  a  new  library." 

Robert  Fairbanks. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Altar  Fire.    By  Arthur  C  Bronson.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Bronson  may  fairly  be  considered  the  leading  English 
essayist  of  the  day.  He  has  always  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  simplicity  and  beauty  in  quiet  living.  In  this  his  latest 
book  we  have  "a  picture  of  a  diseased  spirit,"  the  diary  of  a 
soul  full  of  beauty,  yet  borne  down  with  troubles  without  and 
within.  The  diary  form  is,  however,  simply  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  the  author's  well-known  views  on  life.  To  some 
they  may  seem  selfish,  and  as  passing  over  the  hard  and  rough 
scenes  of  life.  But  is  it  necessary  for  every  writer  to  harp  on 
the  seamy  side  of  our  existence  here  ?  With  so  many  that  do,  it 
is  a  blessed  relief  to  find  one  to  whom  the  beauty  of  living  and 
the  sacredness  of  life  appeals.  Mr.  Bronson  passes  on  the  road 
a  wretched  female  tramp,  with  her  little  son  plodding  along 
after  her.  "He  was  with  his  mother,  of  whom  he  had  no  fear; 
he  had  been  fed  as  the  birds  are  fed ;  he  had  no  anxious  thoughts 
of  the  future,  and  as  he  went,  he  crooned  to  himself  a  soft  song, 
like  the  piping  of  a  finch  in  a  wayside  thicket.  What  was  in  his 
tiny  mind  and  heart  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  perhaps,  a  little  touch 
of  the  peace  of  God." 

The  Story  of  American  Painting.    By  Charles  H.  Caffin.    Fred. 
A.  Stokes  Co.    Cloth,  8vo.    $2.00  net. 

Most  art  enthusiasts  spend  so  much  of  their  appreciative  energy 
abroad  that  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
American  school  of  painting,  yearly  becoming  more  individual. 
The  author  discusses  the  history  of  painting  in  this  country  from 
the  Revolution,  laying  especial  stress  on  how  historical  events 
influenced  its  development.  The  successive  influence  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  schools  on  our  art  is  also  treated.  Through- 
out the  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

In  the  two  last  chapters  the  author  discusses  the  general 
national  characteristics  of  our  modern  school.  One  of  our 
defects  is  "a  lack  of  positive  moderation, — i.  e.  modern  spring- 
ing from  a  lack  of  what  is  needed,  not  from  great  forces  under 
self-control."  Other  interesting  critical  work  follows.  The 
book  is  an  interesting  and  most  valuable  work. 
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The  Shuttle.     By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.    Fred.  A.  Stokes 
Co.    $1.50. 

The  "Shuttle"  is  the  great  hand  of  Fate,  working  to  unite 
England  and  America.  With  this  idea  we  are  shown  a  trans- 
atlantic marriage  between  an  American  heiress  and  a  titled 
British  fortune-hunter,  and  the  dire  results  which  appear.  The 
author  has  great  powers  in  picturing  a  character.  Here,  how- 
ever, she  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  incessant  public  demand 
for  radiantly  beautiful  heroines,  perfect  in  every  way,  and  heroes 
of  large  physical  development.  The  tendency  towards  the  end, 
especially  in  the  horse-whipping  scene,  is  too  inclined  to  melo- 
drama. Yet  all  this  is  what  the  public  wants,  and  they  will  get  it 
here,  and  written,  moreover,  in  a  style  that  aspires  far  higher 
than  most  novels  possessed  of  the  same  sort  of  setting  and  plot. 

Great  Writers.     By  George  Edward  Woodbury.    The  McClure 
Co.    $1.20. 

A  series  of  Essays  on  a  few  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  An 
incidental  account  of  significant  parts  of  each  author's  life  is 
given.  The  book,  however,  aims  to  set  forth  an  appreciation  of 
each  man's  service  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  enter 
upon  any  analysis  in  detail.  The  author  takes  a  birdseye  view 
of  his  subject.  Scott  is  "the  prince  of  prose  romancers,"  Virgil 
is  the  lover  of  life,  the  "poet  whose  verse  has  had  most  power 
in  the  world" ;  Montaigne  is  "one  of  the  great  confessors  of  life," 
and  Shakespeare's  great  quality  is  "his  sense  of  action."  The 
essays  show  much  thought.  They  do  not  aim  to  be  brilliant  or 
clever ;  they  strive  to  appreciate,  and  succeed. 

The  Lion's  Share.     By  Octave  Thanet.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

$1.15. 

An#interesting  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Man  of  the  Hour." 
Without  any  particular  character-drawing  it  gives  the  reader  a 
rapid  series  of  exciting  events.  It  is  the  kind  of  story,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  that  "one  does  not  lay  down  until  it  is  finished." 

Franqois  Rabelais.     By  Arthur  Tilley,  M.  A.    J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.    $1.50. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  "French  Men  of  Letters"  series. 
The  author  tells  how  Rabelais  summed  up  "the  thought,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  temper  of  his  own  age."    An  appreciation 
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of  the  great  Frenchman  would  here  be  out  of  place.  We  leave 
it  to  the  author,  who  has  done  it  in  a  straightforward  and  effective 
fashion. 

The  Stooping  Lady.     By   Maurice   Hewlett.    Dodd,    Mead   & 
Co.    $1.15. 

The  author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers"  has  gone  to  London  high 
society  of  a  hundred  years  ago  for  the  setting  of  this  novel.  The 
plot  is  a  serious  one  treated  in  a  flippant,  satirical  style.  As  a 
result  we  do  not  at  all  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  times.  We 
feel  more  as  though  we  might  be  sitting  at  a  clever,  satirical 
comedy,  while  the  author  in  the  seat  beside  us  whispered  clever 
comments  in  our  ear.  But  although  sincerity  is  somewhat 
sacrificed,  the  book  sparkles  with  wit  and  bright  touches.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  love  between  unequal  classes.  The  defect 
of  the  book  seems  to  be  that  of  most  of  our  modern  novels, — 
that  both  the  hero  and  heroine  are  too  nearly  perfect.  The 
former  possesses  every  fine  quality,  from  a  manly  heart  and 
active  brain  to  a  perfectly  developed  body,  that  every  matinee 
idol  should  unfailingly  possess.  The  result  is  that  he  has  no 
distinct  personality, — he  is  simply  a  combination  of  perfect 
qualities.  The  heroine  is  much  the  same,  though  perhaps,  a  trifle 
more  human.  Yet  notwithstanding,  the  story  makes  good  read- 
ing, especially  to  the  confirmed  modern  novel-worm. 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following,  which 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Pleasures  of  Literature. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Bohemia  in  London. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Greater  Poets  of  the  19th  Century. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Human  Bullets. 

j.  H.  A. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  Sanctum  was  in  unusual  confusion.  White  ties,  dress-gloves  and 
wilted  collars  mingled  with  the  exchanges  on  the  table,  and  a  pair  of 
pumps  were  trying  to  look  like  paper-weights,  on  a  pile  of  MSS.  The 
Saint  lay  on  the  window  seat,  too  tired  to  be  comfortable  but  lacking  the 
energy  to  move.  From  his  rumpled,  collarless  dress-shirt  came  the  odor 
of  "subtle  perfume,"  tobacco  smoke  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  perspiration. 
He  had  just  enough  energy  to  unbutton  his  collar,  kick  off  his 
pumps,  and  collapse  on  the  window  seat.  And  at  that  moment  he  was 
as  melancholy  a  remnant  of  masculine  power  as  any  of  the  doddering 
wrecks  who  try  so  vainly  to  keep  New  Haven's  street-crossings  clean. 

I  knew  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in.  He  could  see  nothing  bright  in 
the  future,  but  a  shiny  alarm-clock  set  at  7.30;  the  present  was  too  pain- 
ful to  be  considered;  the  past  alone  was  endurable.  That  was  bright 
with  music,  delicate  gowns  and  merriment,  of  which  the  ringing  in  his 
ears  and  the  faint  trace  of  aromatic  sachet  about  his  clothes,  gave  only  a 
mournful  suggestion.  His  rough  throat  and  the  villainous  taste  in  his 
mouth  probably  kept  him  in  mind  of  many  jovial  smokes  between  dances. 
I  could  almost  see  his  jagged  brain  jumble  up  scraps  of  small  talk,  strains 
of  waltzes  and  two-steps,  and  the  puzzling  errors  of  his  dance-card.  The 
old  gentleman  had  had  a  good  time,  but  he  was  paying  for  it  at  usurer's 
rates. 

"Go  to  bed,"  I  advised  him. 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  dully.  Then  as  the  door  closed,  I  heard  him 
mutter  gloomily  that  slangy  watch  word  of  the  Prom-goer— "I  aint  got  it" 

L.  w.  p. 


Lots  of  people 

never  worry  about  style, 

Just  buy 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 

and  hit  it  right. 
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THE  YALE  NAVY. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  complain  of  any  athletic  system  which 
brings  honorable  results.  -  From  an  outside  point  of  view, 
results  are  the  only  sure  indices  of  merit  or  weakness.  And  if 
judged  in  this  light,  Yale's  rowing  system  must  be  lauded  to 
the  skies.  _  _Jhe  presumption  of  any  attempt  to  point  out  a 
weakness  in  an  organization  which  has  brought  so  many  clean 
laurels  to  Yale,  is  painfully  apparent  at  the  start.  Yet  since 
Yale  men  are  so  thoroughly  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their 
crews  in  the  past,  there  is  the  greater  reason  for  wishing  the 
navy  put  upon  a  solid  foundation,  which  will  make  Yale's 
excellence  on  the  water  permanent  and  enduring.  At  present 
there  is  no  such  foundation ;  although  no  athletic  tradition  is 
dearer  to  Yale  than  that  of  her  rowing,  for  no  sport  is  she  so 
inadequately  fitted. 

The  Harvard  boathouses  offer  accommodations  for  four 
hundred  men,  and  fully  this  number  engage  in  rowing  through- 
out the  spring  and  fall.  Yet  here  at  Yale  a  rowing  squad  of 
one  hundred  overcrowds  the  boathouse ;  and  this  at  best  offers 
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but  primitive  facilities.  It  is  too  small  to  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  shells  even  for  the  reduced  squad  who  use  it;  and 
since  only  one  room  can  be  heated,  the  building  is  cold,  damp 
and  without  a  hot  water  system.  During  the  winter  rowing 
this  state  of  affairs  has  had  a  decidedly  bad  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  oarsmen. 

It  is  under  such  conditions,  with  a  small  squad,  rude  accom- 
modations and  a  lack  of  shells  that  the  Yale  crew  is  developed 
every  year.  That  a  crew  so  trained  should  defeat  the  product 
of  the  finely  equipped  Harvard  navy  is  a  marvel  for  which, 
without  discounting  the  part  played  by  the  oarsmen  themselves, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  chiefly  responsible.  If  any  coach  is  to  be 
primarily  responsible  for  a  Yale  victory  or  defeat,  we  would 
have  it  Mr.  Kennedy.  Yet  the  instability  of  any  system  which 
depends  so  largely  on  a  coach  is  glaringly  apparent  If  by 
any  .chance  Yale  should  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  serious  depression  in  rowing  would  inevitably  ensue. 
For  no  man  could  be  found  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  Yale 
that  he  could  accomplish  what  Mr.  Kennedy  has.  The  "sport 
for  sport's  sake"  ideal  cannot  be  flaunted  here;  success 
is  certainly  the  main  object;  but  no  Yale  man  cares  to  feel 
that  he  owes  that  success  chiefly  to  a  coach.  However  the 
coach  may  be  esteemed,  the  thought  of  dependence  upon  him 
brings  no  little  chagrin. 

This  problem  is  imminent  in  the  undergraduate  world  and 
demands  attention.  If  we  are  to  look  ahead  with  any  degree 
of  security,  we  must  broaden  the  base  of  our  now  top-heavy 
rowing  system.  The  essential  step  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  is  the  erection  of  a  boathouse  that  will  accommodate 
every  one  of  the  men  who  desire  to  row. 

This  is  no  bold  or  revolutionary  proposition.  For  ten  years 
the  need  of  such  a  boathouse  has  been  felt.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  presidents  of  the  navy  have  regarded  the  project  as 
the  vital  issue  of  their  administrations ;  and  upon  it  they  have 
brought  to  bear  all  their  energy,  enthusiasm  and  executive 
ability.  Yet  to-day  we  are  hardly  a  step  nearer  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking  than  we  were  three  years  ago. 
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For  each  undergraduate  manager  in  turn  has  found  his  hands 
completely  tied  by  the  graduate  members  of  the  boathouse 
committee. 

It  is  natural  and  even  perhaps  beneficial  that  the  influence 
of  graduates  in  matters  such  as  this  should  be  repressive  rather 
than  stimulative.  They  appreciate  as  few  undergraduates  can, 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking;  and  from  many  years 
of  business  experience,  they  are  inclined  to  move  cautiously, 
seeking  rather  to  avoid  mistakes  than  to  gain  time.  Having- 
dealt  with  larger  affairs  for  so  long,  the  matter  cannot  be 
imminent  to  them;  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  man  of 
forty  should  enter  with  his  whole  enthusiasm  upon  an  athletic 
undertaking. 

And  yet  to  us  the  question  is  certainly  imminent.  While 
two  years  mean  but  little  to  a  graduate  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing, they  represent  half  a  college  course  to  an  undergraduate. 
And  although  rowing  matters  may  appear  in  a  very  rosy  light 
to  the  graduate  eye,  those  immediately  connected  with  the  crew 
realize  that  there  are  breakers  ahead,  however  distant.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  undergraduates  anxiously  hope  to  see  a 
definite  beginning  made  soon.  If  mistakes  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  pushing  the  plans  to  a  conclusion,  let  them  be  made 
and  recovered  from  as  soon  as  possible.  For  if  no  missteps 
are  to  be  made,  the  affair  must  be  one  of  decades  rather  than 
years. 

The  obstacles  to  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  are 
undeniably  great.  The  expense  of  building  a  boathouse  such 
as  we  need  will  be  heavy.  This  fact  is  fully  appreciated  at 
New  Haven ;  the  undergraduates  do  not  demand  that  a  palatial 
boathouse  shall  rise  like  a  mushroom  in  a  single  night.  But 
they  do  feel  that  the  problem  should  be  attacked  at  once ;  since 
the  -difficulties  are  known  to  be  great,  there  is  the  more  reason 
for  beginning  the  task  quickly.  This  the  graduate  members 
of  the  committee  seem  unwilling  to  do;  and  by  a  degree  of 
paternalism  of  which  perhaps  they  are  unconscious,  they  have 
compelled  the  undergraduates  as  well  to  be  inactive. 

No  reason  for  this  inaction  appears,  unless  it  be  the  caution 
referred  to  above.     The  interests  of  the  boathouse  clash  with 
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those  of  no  other  organization.  The  necessity  of  a  stadium  in 
the  future  and  the  advisability  of  a  large  reserve  fund  are 
perfectly  understood.  Therefore,  the  undergraduates  of  the 
committee  ask  for  no  assistance  from  the  general  athletic  fund ; 
the  needed  sum  can  be  raised  from  among  Yale's  boating 
alumni.  It  is  only  the  liberty  to  proceed  with  free  hands  in 
this  undertaking  that  is  desired  by  the  undergraduates;  and 
this  they  cannot  obtain  until  they  form  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  one  of  our  fondest  boasts  that  all  of  our  organizations 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  undergraduates.  There  is  little 
reason  for  their  existence  otherwise.  And  since  the  erection 
of  a  new  boathouse  is  a  project  which  had  its  inception  among 
undergraduates,  they  alone  should  control  its  execution.  This 
statement  implies  no  hostility  toward  the  graduates  connected 
with  the  enterprise;  for  their  work  has  always  been  wholly 
disinterested.  Obstacles  are  certain  to  be  met  with  in  the 
future,  difficult  to  surmount  without  their  advice.  Indeed  the 
cooperation  of  a  graduate  committee  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  But  they  themselves  would  admit  that  the 
power  of  control  belongs  only  in  the  hands  of  the  undergradu- 
ates. Heretofore  the  committee  has  consisted  of  three  gradu- 
ates to  one  undergraduate,  and,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  decidedly,  the  majority  has  ruled.  If  under- 
graduate opinion  in  this  matter  is  to  prevail,  enough  under- 
graduates must  be  appointed  to  the  boathouse  committee  to 
form  a  majority. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  step  will  be  taken,  and 
that  the  present  year  will  see  a  vigorous  beginning  made  on 
this  long-cherished  undertaking.  As  it  is,  Yale's  oldest  athletic 
system  is  unstable,  and  not  until  a  new  boathouse  is  built  can 
it  be  founded  on  rock.  Not  until  the  squad  numbers  three 
times  the  present  number  of  oarsmen  can  her  success  be 
natural.  Not  until  then  can  we  cease  to  ask  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
more  than  an  ordinary  mortal  can  do.  Not  until  then  can 
Yale's  excellence  on  the  water  become  a  firm  tradition,  rather 
an  annual  forced  growth. 

L.  W.  Perrin. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN,  SOCIAL  REFORMER  AND  PROPHET. 

THE  average  cultivated  man,  if  you  questioned  him  about 
Ruskin's  activities  in  the  field  of  social  reform,  would 
probably  reply  that  Ruskin  was  a  capable  art  critic  who  had 
mistaken  his  vocation;  that  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  life  was 
his  neglect  of  art  for  the  sake  of  a  futile  effort  to  perfect 
society.  He  might  be  tolerated  as  a  moralist,  you  would  be 
told ;  but  when  he  dabbles  in  economic  and  industrial  matters, 
he  has  transgressed  his  proper  sphere,  and  blunders  accord- 
ingly. The  prevalence  of  this  view  was  recognized  with  bitter- 
ness by  Ruskin  himself.  "They  read  the  words,  and  say  they 
are  pretty  and  go  on  in  their  own  ways." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ruskin's  social  doctrines  are  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  his  theories  of  art  and  his  principles  of 
morality.  One  might  go  back  to  his  childhood,  and  show 
how  a  stern  Calvinistic  training  and  the  influence  of  beauti- 
ful surroundings  worked  together  upon  his  sensitive  nature 
to  produce  the  convictions  of  his  later  life.  It  will  suffice 
for  our  purposes,  however,  to  consider  the  stages  of  his 
transition  from  art  to  social  reform.  His  fundamental 
conception  that  true  art  is  the  expression  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  national  life  is  announced  in  "Modern  Painters"  and 
elsewhere:  "All  art  which  involves  no  reference  to  man  is 
inferior  or  nugatory.  And  all  art  which  involves  misconcep- 
tion of  man,  or  base  thought  of  him,  is  in  that  degree  false  and 
base."  "God  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in  his  Work." 
"Work  without  art  is  brutality."  Social  honesty,  then,  is  the 
first  requisite  of  noble  art.  As  time  passed,  he  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  this  honesty  was  lacking  in  the  Eng- 
land of  his  day ;  that  dishonesty  was  at  the  basis  of  the  prevail- 
ing social  order ;  that,  in  short,  no  art  was  possible  in  England 
till  the  springs  of  national  life  were  purified.  With  Ruskin,  to 
conceive  was  to  act;  so  he  set  himself  about  the  task  of  purify- 
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ing  straightway.  "For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "I  feel  the 
force  of  mechanism  and  the  fury  of  avaricious  commerce  to  be 
at  present  so  irresistible,  that  I  have  seceded  from  the  study 
not  only  of  architecture,  but  nearly  of  all  art ;  and  have  given 
myself,  as  I  would  in  a  besieged  city,  to  seek  the  best  modes  of 
getting  bread  and  butter  for  its  multitudes." 

In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  worth  of  Ruskin's 
schemes  for  social  betterment,  it  will  repay  us  to  examine,  very 
briefly,  his  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy 
which  were  current  in  his  day.  For  he  believed,  rightly  or 
otherwise,  that  these  doctrines  lent  support  to  the  competitive 
system  of  industry,  and  were  responsible  for  many  of  its 
abuses.  His  charge  against  this  science  is  two-fanged.  He 
declares  that  it  wrongfully  assumes  the  title  of  Political 
Economy ;  and  that  it  has  no  application  to  the  actual  conduct 
of  affairs.  It  claims  to  concern  itself  with  the  processes  by 
which  men  earn  a  living.  But  "we  live  by  admiration,  hope 
and  love,"  and  not  by  bread  alone;  this  fact  its  teachings 
ignore.  Its  money  standard  of  value  is  a  false  one ;  he  sub- 
stitutes a  vital  standard.  "To  be  valuable  is  to  avail  towards 
life";  "there  is  no  wealth  but  life"  is  his  oft-repeated  cry. 
Again,  it  is  not  even  truly  political.  With  Ruskin,  as  with 
Plato,  the  state  is  a  moral  organism,  with  justice  as  its  life; 
economists  regarded  it  as  a  collection  of  free  and  self-centred 
individuals,  each  living  and  acting  unto  himself  alone.  This 
economy,  in  short,  is  a  science  which  has  no  bearing  upon 
human  life  as  a  whole,  either  as  it  is  or  as  it  ought  to  be :  Mer- 
cantile and  not  Political  Economy  is  its  true  title.  Without 
examining  these  charges  in  detail,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted 
that  Ruskin  has  done  valiant  service  in  shattering  many  of  the 
fine-spun  delusions  of  the  Classical  Economists.  The  modern 
science  of  Economics,  in  fact,  has  freed  itself  from  most  of  the 
objections  which  Ruskin  urged  against  its  predecessor.  It 
has  accepted  its  limitations,  revised  its  terms  and  its  conclu- 
sions. At  the  same  time  it  pretends  to  deal  competently  with 
its  allotted  field,  the  production  and  use  of  wealth,  without 
being  the  "bastard  science"  which  Mr.  Ruskin  terms  it. 
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But  Ruskin  despised  the  Classical  Economists  mainly 
because  they  approved  of  the  prevailing  industrial  order.  This 
latter  bears  the  full  brunt  of  his  wrath.  As  a  system,  he 
declares,  it  is  neither  moral  nor  useful.  Work  done  from 
purely  sordid  motives,  under  competition,  cannot  even  make 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  is  done  with- 
out pride  in  workmanship,  without  joy:  and  so  injures  the 
workman.  It  stimulates  one  kind  of  skill  only, — skill  in  keep- 
ing down  expenses.  It  makes  cheapness  rather  than  quality 
its  first  aim :  and  so  corrupts  the  public  taste.  Again,  such  a 
system  makes  it  profitable  to  turn  out  worthless  goods  and  mis- 
represent their  value:  so  it  puts  a  premium  on  cheating. 
Above  all,  to  determine  the  price  of  labor  by  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  is  inherently  unjust :  it  depends  upon  force, 
and  this  force  is  generally  all  in  favor  of  the  rich.  "Robbing 
the  poor  because  he  is  .poor"  is  his  definition  of  bargaining. 
"Time  for  time,  strength  for  strength,  skill  for  skill"  is  the 
true  basis  of  just  exchange. 

That  it  is  forever  impossible  to  determine  fair  wages  upon 
such  a  basis,  even  if  it  were  the  ideal  one,  is  obvious  enough  to 
most  of  us  to-day.  But  before  condemning  too  utterly  these 
grounds  of  enmity  against  the  competitive  system,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  effect  which  this  system's  results  would 
inevitably  have  on  a  sensitive,  beauty-loving,  yet  high-spirited 
nature  like  John  Ruskin's.  It  would  be  hard  to  paint  in  too 
dark  colors  the  industrial  England  of  fifty  years  ago.  To  a 
nature-lover  who  had  seen  railroads,  factories,  or  "slow 
animal  neglect"  defile  some  of  the  sweetest  spots  in  England  ; 
to  an  artist,  who  had  watched  the  degradation  of  the  workman 
at  his  work,  through  the  domination  of  machinery  and  the 
over-division  of  labor,  till  all  joy  had  departed  alike  from  work 
and  life;  to  the  lover  of  his  kind,  who  had  witnessed  the  decay 
of  the  country  and  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  factory 
town,  with  all  its  squalid  horrors — such  a  system  could  not  but 
seem  some  hideous  nightmare,  to  be  dissipated  with  the  dawn. 
If  he  erred  now  and  then  upon  the  side  of  over-statement,  it 
was,  after  all,  a  generous  fault. 
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In  fact,  the  real  strength  of  Ruskin's  criticism  consists  in 
his  protest  against  such  a  state  of  affairs.  For  this  protest  had 
a  constructive  as  well  as  a  destructive  side.  He  saw  clearly 
that  all  this  ugliness  and  misery  was  but  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  a  deeper  evil,  whose  roots  were  embedded  in  the 
very  ground-work  of  the  nation's  life: — the  worship  of  the 
"idols  of  the  market-place,"  the  "god  of  getting-on."  That 
England  should  substitute  a  lower  ideal  for  a  high  one,  should 
deem  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  not  of  human  happi- 
ness, the  sure  indication  of  progress — this  to  him  was  the 
pathetic,  the  intolerable  thing. 

And  what  kind  of  a  social  arrangement  had  he  to  offer  in 
place  of  the  one  he  deplored  ?  His  ideal  order  of  society  is  not 
very  edifying  on  its  practical  side.  Certain  axioms  are  laid 
down,  as  the  laws  of  justice  to  which  all  details  must  conform. 
Every  man  must  do  the  work  which  he  can  do  best,  and  in  the 
best  way;  for  the  common  good,  and  not  for  individual  profit; 
in  return  he  shall  receive  property,  consisting  of  good  things 
which  he  has  honestly  got  and  can  skilfully  use.  The  first 
requisite  is  good  human  material.  To  make  sure  of  this,  the 
state  must  strictly  regulate  marriage;  and  thus  prevent  the 
transmission  by  heredity  of  disease  and  crime.  Good  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  is  his  next  demand.  "I  hold  it  indis- 
putable, that  the  first  duty  of  a  state  is  to  see  that  every  child 
born  therein  shall  be  well  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  educated, 
till  it  attains  years  of  discretion."  This  is  all  very  plausible — 
for  a  perfect  society.  He  would  order  industry  as  follows. 
Heavy  and  purely  mechanical  tasks,  which  he  classes  as 
"servile,"  shall  be  borne  by  men  too  dull  or  lazy  to  be  fit  for 
any  other.  But  the  "arts  of  working  in  wood,  clay,  stone  and 
metal  would  all  be  fine  arts,"  and  "every  youth  in  the  state 
should  learn  to  do  something  finely  and  thoroughly  with  his 
hands."  This  would  be  attained  by  the  voluntary  formation 
of  guilds,  whose  elected  officers  would  regulate  methods, 
qualities,  and  prices.  This,  or  limited  State  Socialism — it  is 
not  clear  which  system  he  really  favors. 
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The  land  would  be  cultivated  by  an  independent  peasantry, 
paying  the  state  a  fixed  income,  and  owning  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.  But  Ruskin  would  not  abolish  the  resident  nobility ;  they 
should  remain  on  the  soil  as  patterns  of  gentility,  receiving  a 
fixed  income  from  the  state  in  recompense.  His  aristocracy 
in  general,  however,  would  by  no  means  be  composed  of  the 
idle  rich.  It  would  constitute  the  military,  the  governing,  and 
the  scholarly  and  artistic  classes ;  all  these  would  be  maintained 
by  state  salaries,  and  regarded  as  public  officials.  The  govern- 
ing body — judges,  executive  officers,  bishops  of  different 
grades,  with  a  king  at  their  head — would  all  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  bishops  in  particular  would 
come  to  know  every  one  of  their  flock;  every  man's  private 
life  would  become  a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  affecting  the 
body  politic.  This  organic  conception  of  the  state  was  essen- 
tially a  Greek  ideal:  the  individual  merged  in  the  welfare  of 
the  whole. 

Several  of  his  dearest  principles  of  right  are  in  conflict  with 
this  arrangement.  For  example :  "Food,  fuel  and  clothes  can 
only  be  got  out  of  the  ground,  or  sea,  by  muscular  labor ;  no 
man  has  any  business  to  have  any  unless  he  has  done,  if  able, 
the  muscular  work  necessary  to  produce  his  portion,  or  to 
render  (as  a  doctor  or  surgeon)  equivalent  benefit  to  life." 
That  would  seem  to  dispose  of  paid  officers  of  state,  as  well  as 
of  ornamental  gentry  living  on  an  income. 

Such  a  plan  is  equally  displeasing  to  the  socialist,  the  radical, 
and  the  conservative.  It  was  never  completely  enough  formu- 
lated, in  fact,  to  be  judged  as  an  entire  scheme.  But  in  very 
principle  it  was  hopeless  of  fulfillment.  A  fixed  and  immutable 
theocracy,  the  rulers  deriving  their  just  power  direct  from  God, 
can  never  be  on  earth;  it  precludes  all  hope  of  progress. 
Ruskin  hoped  to  bring  in  the  new  era  by  changing  the  hearts 
of  the  aristocracy  individually;  he  deplored  public  action  in 
such  matters.  So  he  failed;  for  men  will  not  throw  away 
their  cherished  privileges  for  the  sake  of  abstract  justice ;  and 
public  evils  often  need  public  remedies. 

23 
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At  its  best,  then,  this  state  of  his  is  a  splendid  vision,  which 
could  only  be  realized  on  earth  when  men  became  perfect,  and 
it  was  no  longer  needed.  As  such,  it  may  live  on  with  Plato's 
ideal  state,  to  inspire  those  who  care  to  look  beyond  the  bounds 
of  to-day.  "In  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  such  a  city : 
and  he  who  desires  may  behold  it,  and  beholding,  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  But  whether  there  really  is,  or  will  be,  such 
an  one,  is  of  no  importance  to  him,  for  he  will  act  according  to 
the  laws  of  that  city  and  no  other." 

What  then  is  the  ultimate  value  to  mankind  of  this  man's 
life-work?  An  impartial  estimate  of  him  is  very  hard  to 
reach.  In  reading  Ruskin  one  is  frequently  irritated  by  his 
dogmatic  statements,  his  unqualified  abuse,  his  utter  lack  of 
the  saving  sense  of  humor.  And  then,  when  one  is  about  to 
lose  all  patience,  a  sudden  flash  of  the  true  soul-fire,  revealing 
his  grasp  of  the  eternal  verities,  makes  the  reader  ashamed  of 
his  petty  contempt.  Ruskin  has  done  well  even  as  an  icono- 
clast. The  smug  complacency  of  the  average  well-to-do 
Englishman  of  his  time,  contented  in  the  things  that  be,  his  ven- 
eration of  the  established  order,  was  not  justified  .by  the  facts. 
It  roused  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  to  revolt,  as  it  roused 
Ruskin.  England  needed  to  be  told,  again  and  again,  that 
the  material  progress  in  which  she  gloried  was  not  necessarily 
progress  at  all.  In  substituting  a  worthier,  more  manly  goal 
than  making  money ;  in  preaching,  eloquently  and  persistently, 
that  "the  final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in 
the  producing  as  many  as  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed, 
and  happy-hearted  human  beings" — Ruskin  has  set  forth  a 
doctrine  that  no  thinking  man  may  carelessly  reject.  He  has 
shown  us  what  makes  life  worth  the  living.  "Not  in  war,  not 
in  wealth,  not  in  tyranny,  was  there  any  happiness  to  be  found 
for  them — only  in  kindly  peace,  fruitful  and  free."  He  has 
made  many  a  man  search  and  purify  his  own  heart;  he  has 
dreamed  a  dream  of  brotherhood  among  men  toward  which  we 
all  must  strive,  and  which,  in  some  far  distant  age,  may  yet  be 
realized  on  earth. 

Karl  W.  Kirchwey. 
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TWO  SONNETS. 

THE  TRYST. 

Soft  night  airs  puff  against  my  face  and  bear 

The  warm,  damp  smells  from  near  dew- freshened  dales; 

Whence  sounds  a  sigh  that  ever  grows  and  fails, 

Deep-breathed  contentment  after  noonday  glare; 

And  like  a  jewel-flash  in  loosened  hair 

The  magic  of  the  glow  worm  gleams  and  pales 

From  gently  waving  grass  which  still  exhales 

The  sun-wrought  scent  of  clovers,  hidden  there. 

The  birds  long  since  are  silent  and  asleep, 
The  chirpings  of  the  crickets  softly  fall 
In  lowered  cadence  on  the  listening  ear  ; 
And  then,  from  somewhere  in  the  shadows  deep 
There  sounds  a  snapping  twig,  a  low  voiced  call, 
A  little,  happy  laugh  and  thou  art  here ! 

HER  SONG. 

Into  the  great  dim  room,  unlighted  save 

Where  through  wide  Western  windows  sifts  the  glow 

Still  faintly  rosy,  sigh  and  spread  the  low 

And  vibrant  tones;    full,  tender,  gently  grave, 

As  sweet  and  liquid  as  the  streams  that  lave 

Their  pebbly  beds,  those  opening  notes  outflow ; 

Then,  ringing  with  new  passion,  swell  and  grow 

And  thrill  like  organ  splendor,  'neath  arched  nave. 

Full  of  a  yearning  tenderness,  that  smites 
The  very  soul  and  leaves  it  shaken,  still, 
The  last  note  throbs  and  dies  upon  the  dark ; 
And  all  my  being,  lifted  to  the  heights 
Unfolds  its  wings  of  tenderness  and  will 
On  Love's  wide  skies  of  gladness  to  embark. 

R.  M.  Cleveland. 
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COMPENSATION. 

A    PLAY    IN    ONE   ACT. 

The  library  of  Harvey  Phillips'  house  on  Seventy-third 
street.  A  small,  square  room,  richly  furnished,  with  book- 
cases set  in  mahogany  panelling,  an  old  colonial  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  several  lounging  chairs  about  the  table. 
In  the  wall  at  the  left,  a  doorway.  In  the  rear  wall,  another, 
hung  with  curtains  and  opening  into  a  hall.  In  the  center  of 
the  rear  wall,  a  mantel  and  fireplace  on  which  a  few  embers  are 
burning.  It  is  dusk  and  the  room  is  in  darkness  save  for  the 
light  of  the  coals  on  the  hearth. 

There  are  two  persons  in  the  room.  Young  Phillips  stands 
by  the  center  table,  idly  fingering  a  book.  He  is  a  tall,  well- 
groomed  young  man,  rather  athletic  in  build  and  evidently  but 
a  few  years  out  of  college.  His  wife  is  a  distinguished  look- 
ing girl  of  the  stamp  one  sees  often  in  a  certain  class  of 
society — overdressed,  overeducated,  and  when  not  over- 
enthusiastic,  sarcastically  indifferent.  She  is  standing  by  one 
of  the  bookcases  at  the  right  and  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
light  of  the  fire,  so  that  in  the  semi-darkness  her  face  is  hidden 
from  her  husband.  Her  attitude  suggests  a  studied  air  of 
criticism.    Phillips  shifts  his  position  uneasily  as  he  speaks. 

Phillips:  You  don't  understand,  Constance.  It  isn't  the 
money.  Either  you  or  I  could  make  that  up  if  we  had  to. 
No,  it's  the  fact  that  I  used  bad  judgment  in  making  my  first 
sale.  The  firm  knows  he's  gone  bankrupt;  they  therefore 
know  I  fell  down  when  I  sold  him  those  goods.  And  that 
means  that  they'll  quietly  put  me  back  in  my  old  position. 

Constance  :  Very  well.  Then  I  don't  see  why  you  worry 
yourself  over  the  man : — I  mean  this  Brewster.  If  it  wouldn't 
do  any  good  to  pay  back  the  money  out  of  your  own  pocket, 
what  good  would  it  do  to  get  the  money  from  him? 

Phillips:  Why,  dear — that  would  be  proving  that  I  was 
equal  to  the  position.     If  the  firm  thought  that  even  in  a  case 
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of  deception  I  was  able  to  attend  to  their  interests  to  the  extent 
of  getting  the  fellow  to  pay  us  what  he  owed  us, — I'd  be  given 
the  position  for  good. 

Constance:  Well,  even  then,  why  take  it  so  seriously? 
We  don't  need  the  income  from  the  better  position.  Not 
now — at  any  rate. 

Phillips:  No,  but  we  may.  (Pause.)  Of  course,  it 
isn't  anything  so  terrible — but  in  a  way  it's  a  kind  of  business 
disgrace  to  make  as  bad  a  mistake  as  I  did  the  first  try.  Then 
too,  I  always  hated  that  fellow  Brewster.     I  hate  to — 

Constance  :  Why,  I  thought  you  didn't  know  him. 

Phillips  :  I  didn't — in  a  business  way.  But  he's  the  fellow 
who  called  on  Eleanor  so  often  last  year  when  she  was  here. 

Constance  :  Oh,  Harvey !  Not  him !  Why,  the  ungrate- 
ful cad — after  all  you  did  for  him.  (Pause.)  I  always  told 
Eleanor  that — 

Phillips  :  Don't  drag  her  into  it !  (Impatiently. )  She  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  see  why  you're  always  so  much 
against  your  sister,  Constance. 

(Here  the  'curtains  in  the  door  at  the  rear  are  parted  softly 
and  Eleanor  Manning,  Mrs.  Phillips'  stepsister,  appears  on 
the  threshold.  She  is  about  to  turn  away  when  she  hears 
Phillips3  last  words.  She  hesitates  an  instant  and  then  stops, 
half  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  curtains. ) 

Constance  :  I'm  not !     But  haven't  you  just  told  me — 

Phillips:  (Interrupting.)  That  I'm  not  worried  about 
her.     It's  the  fellow,  or  rather  what  he's  done. 

Constance  :  Well,  if  you  want  to  get  that  money  from  him 
why  don't  you  go  and  get  it?     You  seem  to  be  sure  he  has  it. 

Phillips:  Why  don't  I — (Impatiently.)  Constance,  do  I 
have  to  go  all  over  it  again?  (Pause.)  Well,  please  try  to 
understand  it  this  time.  It's  perfectly  simple.  To  begin  with, 
I  was  given — on  trial,  you  know,  the  position  of  head  salesman. 
You  see  the  regular  man  was  away  and  Dad's  pull  gave  me 
second  chance.  This  Brewster  had  been  on  our  books  for 
years — buying  for  his  retail  store  on  Twenty-third  street.  So 
this  time,  when  he  sent  in  a  double  order  I  did  as  the  regular 
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salesman  had  done  for  years — sold  him  the  goods — $5,000 
worth — 

Constance:  Oh,  I  know  all  that! 

Phillips:  No  you  don't,  or  you'd  understand  the  entire 
situation.  As  I  was  saying — about  two  months  later  he  appar- 
ently went  into  bankruptcy.  We  went  down  to  his  store  and 
discovered  shelves  full  of  empty  boxes,  the  whole  store  sold 
out  completely,  the  nest  robbed  and  the  bird  flown.  That  tells 
the  story.  Such  a  proceeding  in  the  wholesale  business  cor- 
responds identically  to  a  Jew's  fire  in  the  fire  insurance  business. 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  make  it  any  clearer. 

Constance:  But  why  do  you  think  he  has  any  money?  I 
don't  understand — 

Phillips:  My  dear  Constance,  hasn't  he  sold  his  goods? 
Hasn't  he  made  his  profit?  You  forget  the  empty  shelves  and 
boxes. 

Constance:  Even  so,  why  should  he  carry  the  money  on 
his  person? 

Phillips:  What  else  can  he  do?  He  doesn't  dare  deposit 
the  money  in  the  bank;  the  records  would  betray  him.  He 
doesn't  dare  hide  it,  a  bankrupt's  property  is  always  searched. 
Detectives  are  watching  him  constantly.     What's  left? 

Constance  :  Well,  if  I  had  a  lot  of  money,  I'd  find  a  place 
for  it. 

Phillips  :  You've  never  been  in  the  position  he's  in.  Any- 
way, this  sort  of  thing  is  one  of  the  commonest  tricks  in  the 
business. 

Constance:  (Half  to  herself.)  Why  weren't  you  ready 
for  it  then? 

Phillips:  What's  that? 

Constance:  Oh,  nothing. 

Phillips:  Well,  you  see,  if  he  were  to  come  in  here  now 
and  lay  that  $5,000  down  on  this  table,  I  could  seize  it — I  have 
the  necessary  papers — and  the  law  would  uphold  me.  But — 
(Eleanor  leatts  forward  to  hear  him  better  and  the  curtain 
rings  slide  along  the  brass  pole  with  a  slight  scraping  noise. 
She  steps  back  at  once  into  the  shadow.)     What's  that? 
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Constance:  (Nervously.)  I  don't  know.  Probably  the 
draughts  through  the  curtains.  (Moves  nearer  the  table, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  doorway.)  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  so  nervous,  Harvey.     You  get  me  all  wrought  up. 

Phillips:  I  was  only  going  to  say  I  thought  it  mighty 
unfair  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  hold  me  up  and  for  me  not  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  him  up. 

Constance  :  What's  he  been  doing  since  his  failure  ? 

Phillips:  He's  been  taken  into  partnership  by  an  old 
friend,  they  say.  That's  another  reason  for  suspecting  that 
there's  something  crooked  about  it. 

Constance:  (Sighing.)  I  suppose  it  is.  Well — any  one 
who  would  treat  you  the  way  he  has,  after  all  you've  done  for 
him — 

Phillips:  He  probably  doesn't  know  he's  hurt  me  at  all. 
You  see,  he  didn't  know  anything  about  my  being  tried  as  head 
salesman.  Why,  he  probably  doesn't  even  know  I'm  in  the 
firm !     No — it's  just  my  luck. 

Constance:  (Pettishly.)  That's  what  the  loser  always 
says. 

Phillips:  All  right,  call  it  that.  I  daresay  I  deserve  it. 
First  chance  I'm  given  to  show  what  business  judgment  I 
have,  I  show  I  haven't  any.  Result — I'll  be  thrown  down  to 
my  old  position  like  a  hod  of  bricks ! 

Constance:  Don't  try  to  be  funny,  Harvey!  You'll  have 
to  pay  for  your  mistake.  You  ought  to  have  investigated  the 
fellow's  record.  Well,  there's  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
It's  time  to  dress — we  dine  at  the  Appleton's  at  7.30.  I  hope 
you  haven't  forgotten  that !     Come  on — it's  late. 

Phillips  :  But  Constance : — I  wanted  to— 

Constance  :  Please !  I've  told  you  often  that  I  can't  stand 
business  discussions !  It  gets  on  my  nerves.  You'll  have  to 
do  the  best  you  can  without  me ! 

(Goes  out  through  door  to  the  left.) 

Phillips  :  (Half  to  himself. )  The  best  I  can  without  her ! 
(Goes  over  to  a  little  stand  at  the  left  and  picks  up  a  cigarette, 
lighting  it  slowly  and  evidently  from  a  sense  of  habit.     The 
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fire  on  the  hearth  has  now  quite  died  out;  the  cigarette  is  the 
only  thing  visible  in  the  room.  Eleanor  pushes  aside  the 
curtains  and  enters  with  a  great  show  of  feeling  her  way  and 
stumbling  against  the  chairs. )     Is  that  you,  Constance  ? 

Eleanor:  No.  Why  don't  you  turn  on  the  lights? 
(Laughing.)  I  might  fall  and  strike  my  head  against  the 
table  and  be  killed — like  the  girl  in  the  book  you  were  reading 
last  night.  Think  of  it — There !  (Presses  button  in  the  wall 
and  the  room  is  at  once  flooded  with  light,  revealing  Phillips 
lounging  across  one  of  the  chairs  and  herself  standing  with 
one  hand  on  the  electric  switch.  She  is  a  slender  girl  of 
medium  height,  with  unusually  regular  features  atid  fine  eyes. 
Her  likeness  to  her  half  sister  is  slight.  There  is  a  certain 
intellectuality  about  her  which  stamps  her  at  once  as  the 
stronger  character.  She  has  on  an  opera  cloak  of  some  white 
material  and  carries  a  light  wrap  and  a  muff.  She  goes  over 
toward  where  Phillips  is  sitting.)  Oh,  you  old  owl !  Blinking 
like — don't  get  up!  (As  Phillips  rises  and  pulls  forward  a 
chair.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Owl.  You're  very  kind.  For  an 
owl — (As  Phillips  smiles  absently.)     Tired? 

Phillips:  Oh,  no.     Not  much,  anyway. 

Eleanor  :  ( Laying  aside  her  wraps. )     Worried  ? 

Phillips  :  Oh,  a  little — about  as  usual. 

Eleanor:  Disappointed,  then? 

Phillips:  Yes,— disappointed.  You're  a  good  guesser, 
Eleanor.  As  well  as  a  good  dresser.  I  say,  you  are  rather 
dazzling  to-night.     What  is  the — 

Eleanor:  (Seriously.)  Oh,  bother  the  clothes — tell  me 
what's  the  matter,  Harve.     Can  I  help? 

Phillips:  Thank  you,  no.  (Pause.)  I  wish  you  could, 
Eleanor.  (Lower,  almost  to  himself.)  You  don't  know  how 
I  wish  you  could. 

(There  is  a  long  pause  during  which  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  is  the  only  sound  in  the  room.  Phillips  is 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. ) 

Eleanor,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose  there 
was  a  certain  ideal  to  which  you'd  looked  up  and  on  which 
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you  depended.  And  suppose  that  one  day  when  you  were 
particularly  worn  out  and  when  you  needed  this  ideal  to 
lift  you  above  the  sordidness  of  the  day's  work  you  saw  it  shat- 
tered— saw  the  whole  dream  vanish  before  your  eyes.  How 
would  you  feel,  Eleanor?  What  would  you  think;  what 
would  you  do? 

Eleanor  :  Is  it  as  bad  as  that? 

Phillips  :  You  haven't  answered  my  question. 

Eleanor:  Well.  (Pause.)  I  don't  think  it  would  be — 
like  that.  (Pause.)  Ideals  aren't  broken  that  way,  Harve. 
They  aren't  human.  It's  the  human  element  that  disappoints. 
What  you  mean  is — what  would  I  do  if  some  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I'd  looked  to  as  my  ideal  in  some  respect  should  disap- 
point me.     Isn't  that  so? 

Phillips  :  Call  it  that. 

Eleanor:  Ah — I  knew  I  was  right.  So  I'd  say  to 
myself — "He's  human.  I  can't  expect  him  to  be  perfect. 
We're  none  of  us  perfect.  Probably  I  disappoint  him  some- 
times." Harve,  don't  forget  that  the  good  always  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  evil.  That's  a  proverb  worth  remembering. 
Your  friend's  disappointed  you ;  very  well,  the  good  in  him's 
worth  all  the  evil  and  a  lot  besides.  Give  him  another  chance. 
(The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes.)  Goodness,  what  a  sermon! 
It's  a  quarter  of  six  already. 

Phillips:  (Rising.)  And  time  I  should  be  dressing. 
Thank  you  for  your  advice,  Miss  Consolation,  I'll  try  and 
follow  it.  (Pause.)  It  won't  be  easy,  though.  Well,  I've 
got  to  run.     By  the  way,  aren't  you  down  rather  early  ? 

Eleanor:  I'm  not  dining  with  you  to-night.  (Smiling.) 
I'm  to  be  at  Mrs.  Allington's. 

Phillips:  Congratulations.     Even  so,   isn't  it — 

Eleanor:  Oh,  I've  a  reason.  Mr.  Brewster's  going  to 
call— 

Phillips:  Mr.  Brewster? 

Eleanor  :  Yes,  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  him  or 
not — 

Phillips:  (Dryly.)     Perfectly. 
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Eleanor  :  Yes,  he  used  to  call  on  me  when  I  was  here  last 
year.  He  'phoned  me  this  afternoon  and  said  he'd  heard  we 
both  were  to  be  at  Mrs.  Allington's  to-night,  and  asked  if  he 
couldn't  come  early — said  he  had  something  special  to  see  me 
about.     I  expect  him  any — 

Phillips  :  I — er, — could, — do  you  suppose  I  could  see  him 
for  half  a  minute  or  so  before  you  go? 

Eleanor:  (Evidently  surprised.)  Of  course.  (Pause.) 
Suppose  (slowly)  you  come  down  about  6.30.  He  surely 
will  be  here  then  and  that'll  give  you  time  to  dress. 

Phillips:  Very  well, — 6.30  it  is.     Here? 

Eleanor  :  Yes.  And  don't  forget !  Please  don't  forget 
It  may  be  very  important 

Phillips:  Oh,  it's  important  all  right.  I'll  be  here. 
Thank  you,  Eleanor.     (Goes  out.) 

Eleanor:  (Softly.)  Half-past  six; — that's  a  long  while. 
I  wonder  if  I  can  keep  him  till  then.  (Going  over  to  the 
table.)  If  he  were  to  come  in  here  now,  and  (st&wly,  as 
though  repeating  a  lesson)  lay  that  five  thousand  down  on  the 
table,  I  could  seize  it — I  have  the  necessary  papers — and  the 
law  would  uphold  me.  (Pause.)  I  wonder  if  Harve  was 
right  (Picks  up  a  portfolio  of  photographs  which  happens  to 
be  on  the  table;  looks  through  them  idly — then  stops  and  takes 
out  one  of  them,  laying  the  book  down  again.  Reads.)  Har- 
vey Phillips,  '99.  (Seats  herself  with  her  elbows  on  the  table 
and  the  picture  clasped  in  her  hands. )  Like  the  first  day  I  saw 
him — (A  long  pause; — then,  half  to  herself.)  The  evil  and 
the  good — I  wonder  if  he'll  keep  on  seeing  the  good — I  won- 
der.— Oh,  Harve — (Lifts  the  picture  gently  to  her  lips,  as 
though  about  to  kiss  it.  A  sudden  consciousness  of  the  action 
seems  to  sweep  over  and  she  drops  the  photograph,  rising  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. )  No,  no,  I  mustn't  say  that !  I 
mustn't — think  that!  (Pause.  A  bell  rings  and  she  starts 
nervously.)  Ah — that's  our  little  friend.  (Voices  in  the  hall. 
A  maid  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

Maid:  Mr.  Brewster. 

Eleanor  :  Ask  him  to  come  in  here. 
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Maid:  Yes,  Miss.     (Goes  out.) 

(Another  pause.  Then  Brewster  enters.  He  is  a  short, 
dapper  young  man,  very  thin  and  noticeably  small  after  Phil- 
lips' unusual  physique.  His  eyes,  round  and  set  near  together, 
are  remarkably  penetrating,  and  he  carries  himself  in  a  manner 
curiously  divided  between  the  pig-headed  assurance  of  the 
self-made  man  and  the  impetuousness  of  a  boy.  There  is 
something  distasteful  about  him,  an  indefinable  strain  of  vul- 
garity which  suggests  lack  of  breeding.  He  appears  to  be  the 
sort  of  fellow  who  has  always  been  taught  to  keep  his  business 
ethics  in  one  pocket  and  his  every-day  morals  in  another — and 
has  never  stopped  to  consider  the  practice.  Withal,  he  has  the 
air  of  a  thorough  sport,  playing  the  game  for  what  there  is  in 
it.     He  comes  forward,  smiling  eagerly  at  Eleanor.) 

Brewster:  Miss  Manning;  you  don't  know  what  a  pleas- 
ure this  is.     It  is  awfully  kind  of  you  to  let  me  come  so  early. 

Eleanor:  (Lightly.)  Not  kind — charitable.  Do  you 
think  you  deserve  it  after  disappearing  almost  for  a  year? 
What  excuse  can  you  offer,  sir? 

Brewster:  (Smiling.)  None.  Any  excuse  I  could  offer 
for  such  utter  folly  would  be  foolish, — flat. 

Eleanor:  I  wonder  if  that's  meant  for  a  compliment. 
(Laughing  at  him.)  I  fear  you  aren't  any  better  at  pretty 
speeches  than  you  used  to  be.  (Seating  herself  at  the  table.) 
But  I'll  forgive  you.     I  know  it  was  meant  well. 

Brewster:  (Gallantly.)  As  are  all  my  poor  attempts  to 
express  such  sentiments. 

Eleanor  :  That's  much  better.  You're  improving.  I  see 
it's  practice  you  need.  Just  think  what  a  state  of  perfection 
you  might  have  reached  if  only  you  hadn't  avoided  me  for  so 
long. 

Brewster:  (Laughing.)  I  can't  Remorse  would  over- 
come me.  But  I  say  (dropping  his  tone  of  levity,  and  with  it 
his  artificiality  of  expression),  maybe  I  haven't  been  waiting 
for  this  minute,  though. 

Eleanor:  (SHU  joking.)     Why  did  you  wait  so  long? 
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Brewster  :  I  was  going  to  explain.  You  see,  the  last  time 
I  called  you  made  me  feel  a  good  deal  the  way  you've  been 
trying  to  to-night — like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

Eleanor:  {A  little  conscience  stricken.)  Oh,  no — not 
that. 

Brewster:  {Hurriedly.)  Of  course  you  didn't  mean  to, 
but  all  the  same  you  did.  So  finally  I  said  to  myself — "Jim, 
the  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  haven't  any  foundation. 
When  she  ridicules  your  manners" — 

Eleanor:  What? 

Brewster:  Yes,  "when  she  ridicules  your  manners,  you 
have  an  uncomfortable  feeling — and  an  awful  uncomfortable 
feeling,  too — that  she's  laughing  at  your  lack  of  ability.  And 
when  she  questions  your  authority,  you  are  perfectly  help- 
less— same  reason:  You  haven't  any  authority.     When" — 

Eleanor:  {Cutting  him  short.)  Oh,  but  you're  making 
me  out  to  be  such  an  ogre.  Why,  you're  talking  as  though  I 
were  an  examination  paper — all  disagreeable  questions. 

Brewster  :  Wait  till  you  hear  what  a  reformative  influence 
you've  had. 

Eleanor:  How  so? 

Brewster  :  Well,  you  see  you  made  it  clear  that  I  needed  a 
foundation.  A  kind  of  a  ladder,  you  know,  by  which  I  might 
climb  up  to  your  level.     So  I  decided  to  get  that  ladder. 

Eleanor  :  What  kind  of  a  ladder?  I  don't  believe  I  under- 
stand you. 

Brewster:  Why,  success,  of  course.  A  business  reputa- 
tion. The  only  certificate  of  real  ability  that  counts.  The 
last  time  I  saw  you  I  resolved  not  to  call  again  till  I  could  look 
you  in  the  face  and  say,  "You  can't  laugh  at  me  now : — I've 
proved  myself." 

Eleanor:  {Lightly.)  Can  such  a  reformation  be  due  to 
me?  {Then,  seeing  he  is  serious.)  Joking  aside,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, I  feel  very  much  complimented  that  anything  I  have 
said — however  unconsciously — should  have  such  influence' 
with  you.  Tell  me  about  it.  Didn't  I  hear  something  about 
your  failing  not  long  ago? 
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Brewster :  (Now  right  in  his  element.)  I  shouldn't  won- 
der. But  of  course  that  didn't  mean  anything.  It  was  merely 
a  technicality. 

Eleanor:  A  technicality? 

Brewster:  (Quite  evidently  sincere.)  Yes.  But  I  doubt 
if  you'd  understood  it.  It  was  simply  one  of  the  forms  of 
strategy  which  a  successful  business  man  has  to  avail  himself 
of.  Business  is  a  kind  of  a  game,  you  know.  The  man  who 
knows  the  clever  moves  is  the  man  who  succeeds. 

Eleanor:  But  you  did  go  into  bankruptcy,  didn't  you? 
Brewster:  (Easily.)     Oh,  yes,  in  a  sense.     But  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  take  it,  Miss  Manning.     You  look  at  it  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.     You  don't  realize  the  change  that  has 
come  over  business  during  the  last  few  years. 

Eleanor:  (Coldly.)  I  don't  believe  I  do.  May  I — -what 
is  a  failure,  nowadays? 

Brewster:  (Surprised.)  Why,  a  mere  trick,  usually.  Of 
course  there  are  instances  where  men  go  under,  actual  failures. 
But  the  majority  of  bankruptcies  are — well,  clever  feints  to 
fool  the  enemy. 

Eleanor :  (Turning  away  from  him  and  moving  nearer  to 
the  table.)     Oh,  I  see. 

Brewster:  (Worried  now,  lest  she  think  him  dishonest.) 
I'm  afraid  you  don't,  Miss  Manning.  But  what  I've  told  you 
is  the  fact  in  the  case.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  how  the  thing 
is  looked  at  by  the  public. 

Eleanor:  And  of  course  that's  the  important  thing, 
isn't  it? 

Brewster:  Of  course.  (He  suddenly  realizes  her  mean- 
ing.) That  is,  when  you  consider  that  public  opinion  is  the 
only  real  moral  law,  it  is. 

Eleanor:  (Facing  him.)  At  any  rate,  I  wasn't  reading 
bad  news  was  I,  when  I  read  of  your  failure?  It  all  turned 
out  well  ? 

.    Brewster:  Better  than  I   expected.     You  were   reading 
the  very  best  news — as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
Eleanor:  (Eagerly.)     Really? 
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Brewster:  {Mistaking  her  motive.)  Yes,  you  bet  you 
were. 

Eleanor:  {Following  up  her  advantage.)  Then  all  my 
fears  when  you  'phoned  me  this  afternoon  were  in  vain?  I 
congratulate  you  again. 

Brewster:  {Delighted.)  Thank  you.  {Becoming  seri- 
ous.) But  that  wasn't  what  I  came  early  to  tell  you.  {Rising 
and  moving  toward  her.  It  was  something  entirely  differ- 
ent— and  a  lot  more  important.     It — 

Eleanor:  {Archly.)  Yes,  of  course.  But  you're  going 
to  tell  me  more  about  your  success  first,  aren't  you? 

Brewster:  {In  deadly  earnest.)  Please  let  me  finish. 
I've  waited  a  year  to  tell  you  this — 

Eleanor:  Mr.  Brewster!  I  insist;  you  have  told  me  quite 
enough  {smiling)  for  your  first  call. 

Brewster!  {Taking  the  hint.)     Oh,  very  well. 

Eleanor:  You  see,  I'm  going  to  make  you  pay  for  your 
social  failure,  even  if  you  aren't  made  to  pay  for  your  busi- 
ness failure. 

Brewster:  I  see.  {Pause.)  But  you  understand  why  I 
stayed  away? 

Eleanor:  Of  course.  {Laughing.)  But  you're  forget- 
ting, you  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  business.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  like  all  the  rest  of  them  now;  running  around 
with  a  check  book  in  your  teeth  and  a  roll  of  bills  in  each 
pocket  ? 

Brewster:  {Absently.)  I  guess  so.  {Waking  up.) 
That  is,  No!     No,  I  should  say  not. 

Eleanor:  Ah — but  you  gave  yourself  away  that  time. 
I'll  wager  you've  hundreds  of  dollars  in  your  pockets  now. 
{Lightly.)     All  men  have. 

Brewster  :  {Feeling  in  his  pockets,  as  though  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea.  Then  with  as  blast  an  air  as  possible,  drawing 
out  a  thin  package  of  bills.)  Why,  I  do  seem  to  have  a  little 
here,  don't  I?  {For  the  first  time  during  the  conversation 
the  vulgar  strain  in  his  make-up  comes  to  the  surface.  His 
attitude,  expression,  manner — all  express  an  overbearing 
spirit  of  cheap  boast  fulness.) 
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Eleanor:  How  careless  of  you.  (Teasingly.)  I  wonder 
if  they're   "ones"   or   "fives." 

Brewster:  (In  his  most  indifferent  manner.)  Your  first 
guess  was  right.  They're  "ones."  (He  holds  out  the  roll 
so  that  the  1,000  on  the  top  bill  is  just  visible.) 

Eleanor:  (Quickly.)  Oh,  let  me  see  them — please. 
(With  difficulty  restraining  her  sarcasm.)  I  have  always 
wanted  to  have  a  lot  of  money  in  my  hands. 

Brewster:  (Condescendingly.)  Certainly.  (Handing 
her  the  envelope.)  But  there  isn't  very  much  there.  Only 
about  7,000. 

Eleanor:  Only!  (She  takes  out  the  bills  and  spreads 
them  in  her  lap.)  Do  you  carry  as  much  as  this  all  the  time? 
It's  too  much.  I'll  take — say  five  thousand,  and  give  you  the 
rest.  Do  you  agree?  (Counts  the  bills  and  hands  part  of 
them  to  Brewster,  laughing  softly  at  his  discomfiture.) 

Brewster:  (Bound  to  be  sportsmanlike.)  All  right — but 
I'll  demand  a  receipt. 

Eleanor:  (Unconsciously  saying  the  words.)  Fourteen 
minutes  more. 

Brewster:  (Looking  at  the  clock.)  That's  so — we  ought 
to  be  starting  soon. 

Eleanor:  Yes,   I  think  I'll  begin  to  put  on  my  wraps- 

(Goes  over  to  the  chair  at  her  left  and  picks  up  her  muff, 
slipping  the  roll  of  bills  into  it  and  then  laying  it  on  the  table. 
She  begins  to  pull  on  one  of  her  gloves.) 

Brewster  :  (Eyeing  the  muff.)  Can  I  help  you  with  your 
cloak? 

Eleanor:  (Sweetly.)     You  mean  can  you  hold  my  muff ? 

Brewster:  (Laughing  in  spite  of  himself.)  You're  too 
clever  for  me,  Miss  Manning.  No  one  will  ever  work  the 
bankruptcy  game  we  were  talking  about  on  you. 

Eleanor:   (Dryly.)     I  hope  not. 

Brewster  :  Don't  worry.  Why,  you'd  get  the  man  to  come 
in  and  give  you  the  money.  You'd  make  him  lay  it  in  your 
lap,  just  as  I've — (A  sudden  idea  seems  to  strike  him.  He 
steps  quietly  over  toward  the  table  where  the  muff  is  lying.) 
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By  the  way,  where'd  you  get  that  idea  about  my  going  into 
bankruptcy?  {He  lays  his  hand  on  the  muff,  and  puts  it 
behind  him.) 

Eleanor:  (Slowly,  as  she  works  at  her  glove.)  Why,  I 
don't  recall  (pull)  exactly.  I  was  trying  (pull)  to  remember 
this  afternoon.  I  think — there!  These  gloves  are  too  tight 
for  any  earthly — why,  let  me  see,  I  think  it  was  in  the  Sun. 
(Smiling.)  "If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun"  you  know.  (Look- 
ing up.)  Where's  my  muff?  Why,  I  do  believe  you've  lost 
your  nerve!  You  have?  For  shame!  (Mischievously.) 
Afraid  of  a — 

Brewster  :  (Sheepishly  pushing  the  muff  to  one  side  and 
picking  up  the  photograph  at  which  Eleanor  had  been  look- 
ing.) Oh,  I  forgot.  What's  this — why,  it's  an  old  picture 
of  Phillips,  isn't  it? 

Eleanor:  (Going  to  the  table  and  picking  up  the  muff.) 
I  wonder  if  you  forgot  what  you  went  for.  (Taking  out  the 
roll  of  bills.)  You  did.  You  forgot.  Well,  I  forgive,  then. 
(Putting  down  the  money  and  turning  her  back  on  it.)  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  though,  wasn't  it? 

Brewster  :  For  you. 

Eleanor:  (Surprised  into  seriousness.)     For  me? 

Brewster:  (Quickly.)     Yes. 

Eleanor:  (Recovering  herself.)     Oh,  of  course. 

Brewster:  (Suspicious  again  but  still  smiling.)  You 
shouldn't  have  said  that,  Miss  Manning. 

Eleanor:  (Paling  a  little.)     Why? 

Brewster:  (Now  almost  sure  his  suspicions  are  right.) 
You  had  me  fooled  up  to  that  (Goes  over  and  picks  up  the 
roll  of  bills.)  I  believe  I  am  afraid  of  a — Yes,  I  have  lost  my 
nerve,  after  all. 

Eleanor:  (Under  her  breath.)  Four  minutes!  And  he 
may  come  early.  (Aloud.)  You  mean  you  don't  want  me  to 
be  handling  your  valuable  possessions? 

Brewster:  (Still  smiling.)  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  admit 
that's  the  case.  (Trying  to  answer  lightly.)  It  burns,  you 
know.     I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  have  it. 
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Eleanor:  (Coldly.)  You're  not  joking  though,  Mr. 
Brewster.  You're  serious.  You  don't  dare  let  me  have  it ! 
For  some  reason  you  won't  tell  me,  you're  really  afraid ! 

Brewster:  (Nervously.)     Oh,  Miss  Manning! 

Eleanor:  You  are!  You're  deceiving  me!  Why  should 
you  be  afraid  to  let  any  amount  of  money — I  don't  care  how 
much — into  my  hands?  Why  should  you — why  don't  you 
trust  me?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?  Mr.  Brewster, 
there's  something  wrong  about  that  money ! 

Brewster:  (Fiercely.)  You  1 — .  I  beg*  your  pardon, 
Miss  Manning,  but — 

Eleanor :  Then  why  act  this  way?  Why  cling  to  that  roll 
of  bills  as  though  I  were  going  to  steal  it?  I  tell  you  you've 
been  keeping  something  back  from  me — you — 

Brewster:  (Convinced  of  her  sincerity.)  Please!  Don't 
say  that!  Here — take  the  money.  I  was  only  joking.  I 
misunderstood  you.  I'm  to  blame,  Miss  Manning.  I — no, 
take  it.  (Eleanor  takes  the  money  and  walks  toward  the  other 
door,  slowly,  as  though  listening  intently  to  what  he  is  saying.) 
Really,  it  was  all  my  fault.     I  didn't  explain — 

(The  curtains  before  the  door  at  Eleanor's  left  are  pushed 
aside,  and  Phillips  enters.) 

Eleanor  :  At  last.  (Holds  out  the  roll  of  bills.)  Harve — 
Mr.  Brewster's  been  kind  enough  to — 

(Brewster  springs  forward.  Even  now  he  doesn't  quite 
comprehend  the  situation.) 

Brewster  :  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Phillips.     I — 

Phillips:  (Stepping  in  front  of  him.)  No,  I've  some- 
thing else  I  think  you'd  prefer.  (He  draws  a  legal  looking 
document  from  his  pocket  and  holds  it  out.)  Doesn't  that 
look  more  enticing?  (He  cannot  resist  a  grin  of  triumph; 
his  greater  height  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  both 
make  the  other  seem  almost  ridiculous.) 

(Brewster  takes  in  the  situation,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the 
paper.     His  sporting  blood,  however,  has  been  roused  by 
Phillips'  remark,  and  his  face  betrays  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
emotion.) 
24 
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Brewster:  Thank  you.  Yes,  that  does  appeal  to  me — 
under  the  circumstances.  {Grinning  up  at  Phillips.)  Damned 
clever  circumstances,  too.  Phillips,  you've  a  good  business 
partner. 

Eleanor:  Oh,  Mr.  Brewster! 

{Brewster,  too  angry  to  answer,  merely  glares  at  her,  and 
then  turns  and  goes  out  into  the  hall  without  speaking  to  either 
of  them.) 

Phillips:  {Following  him  as  far  as  the  door  and  calling 
after  him.)     Aren't  you  going  to  say  goodnight,  Brewster? 

Eleanor  :  Oh,  Harve;  he  thought  you'd  arranged  it  all. 

Phillips  :  {Coming  back  into  the  room,  as  a  door  slams  in 
the  hall.)  He  didn't  seem  exactly  pleased,  did  he?  {He 
stops  suddenly  as  though  struck  by  some  idea.)  I  say,  though, 
Eleanor, — {Pause.)  How — haven't — why,  how'd  you  know 
about  Brewster's  failing  and  my  losing  my  place,  and  all  that? 
How'd— 

{Mrs.  Phillips'  voice  sounds  from  the  hall.) 

Mrs.  Phillips:  Harvey?  Har-vey?  The  carriage  is 
waiting ! 

Phillips:  {Calling.)  All  right — coming!  {To  Eleanor.) 
Well  what  does  it  matter,  how  you  did  it?  I  can  hear  it  all 
when  I  get  back,  can't  I  ?  You're  a  wonder,  Eleanor — I  never 
can  thank  you  enough  for  this.  I  say,  you  were  right  about 
that  provert)  this  afternoon.  The  evil  and  the  good  you 
know — the  good  has  made  up  for  the  evil.  {Mrs.  Phillip/ 
voice  calls  again.)  Coming,  Constance!  {To  Eleanor.) 
But  you — why  you're — all  good.  {Going  to  the  door.)  By 
Jove,  Eleanor,  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  if  I  ever  get  the  chance! 
Good-bye. 

Eleanor:  Good-bye!  {Smiling  to  control  herself,  she 
goes  over  to  the  table  and  picks  up  the  photo  graph  which  Brew- 
ster has  remarked.)  No,  not  all  good,  Harve.  {With  a 
catch  of  involuntary  disappointment  in  her  voice.)  Make  it 
up  to  me!    Oh,  Harve! 

Curtain. 

R.  D.  Hillis. 
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MERLIN. 

There  lies  a  silent  pool  of  dark  access, 
Where  through  the  oak-crests  drowsy  breezes  sigh; 
The  dank  moss  shrouds  its  marge  in  loveliness, 
And  nodding  poppies  beckon  slumberously ; 
In  its  vague  depths  dim  fantasies  swim  by, 
And  merge  their  changing  shapes  like  fevered  dreams, 
While,  mirrored  on  its  breast,  the  summer  sky 
Sheds  endless  twilight  with  its  mellow  beams, 
Whose  languid  witchery  o'ercharged  with  slumber  seems. 

'Tis  there  jthat  ages-long  old  Merlin  sleeps, 
Enthralled  'neath  faery  Vivian's  magic  spell; 
Through  his  hoar  locks  the  twisted  ivy  creeps, 
Where  softly  once  her  mocking  fingers  fell, 
And  on  his  brow  those  deep-traced  sorrows  dwell 
That  toil  unthanked  and  love  unshared  have  worn. 
He  sleeps — grim  wizard!     Long  has  he  dreamed  well, 
Yet  once  again,  from  his  dim  slumbers  torn, 
Majestic  shall  he  rise,  to  sway  great  worlds  unborn ! 

F.  B.  Rives- 
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THE  PICTORIAL  FALLACY. 

THE  early  Greeks  began  it  with  their  mythology.  Like 
other  primitive  races,  they  had  a  god  for  the  sun,  another 
for  the  moon,  and  a  third  for  the  sea ;  but  they  went  further 
and  invested  every  rivulet,  mountain,  and  tree  with  a  deity  of 
its  own.  And  these  deities  proved  to  be  such  pleasing  creatures 
that  they  entirely  supplanted  the  elements  they  had  been  set 
to  guard.  For  the  Greek  mind,  there  was  little  beauty  in  a 
magnificent  old  oak  or  a  stately  elm  save  that  of  the  dryad  who 
was  supposed  to  live  within.  If  tradition  may  be  believed,  men 
peered  for  hours  into  the  forest  pools  solely  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing the  dark  tresses  of  a  naiad  waving  at  the  bottom,  or  tiptoed 
up  the  mountain  paths  to  take  some  bashful  oread  unaware. 

In  a  way,  it  was  all  very  pretty ;  but  in  these  days,  no  one, 
except  for  a  few  belated  poets,  would  ever  dream  of  seeking 
a  dryad  in  a  tree  or  an  oread  among  the  boulders  of  a  mountain 
crag, — and  even  the  poets  do  so  chiefly  on  paper.  Yet  it  is  not 
because  we  despise  it  as  a  pagan  belief,  nor  is  it  entirely  due  to 
our  sordid  materialism.  It  is  rather  because  we  live  in  an  age 
whose  thought  has  been  clarified  by  science ;  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  artificiality  of  a  system  of  nymphs  and  dryads,  and 
it  has  lost  its  beauty  for  us.  We  find  a  simpler  beauty  in  lake 
and  mountain  seen  merely  as  lake  and  mountain  without  human 
frills,  and  we  are  content  with  that. 

But  along  other  lines  this  lesson  of  simplicity,  of  the  value 
of  things  for  their  own  sake,  is  still  to  be  mastered.  Though 
we  have  learned  to  seek  nothing  more  in  nature  than  the 
pleasant  rippling  of  a  wave  on  a  pebbly  shore  or  the  blue  haze 
on  a  distant  peak,  when  we  are  safely  ensconced  within  four 
walls  among  the  books  and  pictures  our  human  hands  have 
made,  we  forget  all  that.  You  may  speak  of  your  love  for  an 
open  fire,  but  when  you  draw  your  morris  chair  up  before  the 
fireplace  and  sink  back  in  the  soft  cushions,  you  give  little  heed 
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to  the  fire.  You  gaze  at  the  delicate  flames  that  flicker  around 
the  glowing  logs  and  try  to  impress  your  own  little  fancies  on 
them,  twisting  them  into  a  semblance  of  knights  and  dragons 
and  fair  ladies,  or  whatever  else  may  fill  your  mind. 

If  you  have  this  happy  faculty  of  vision,  you  bring  back 
tales  of  valiant  conflicts  and  marvelous  beauty  and  feel  that 
the  fire  has  served  its  highest  purpose.  If  you  lack  it,  you 
listen  sadly  to  the  tales  of  another  and  sigh  that  you  have 
missed  the  finest  beauty  of  the  fire.  And  then,  perhaps,  you 
strive  to  concentrate  your  fancy  on  the  Spark  Demons  that  go 
roaring  up  the  chimney;  or,  if  you  are  poetically  inclined,  you 
may  send  it  forth  into  the  night  and  devote  a  few  stanzas  to 
the  malevolent  Fire  Elves  that  destroy  whole  forests  in  their 
fiendish  play.  For  here  are  two  picturesque  ideas  that  have 
brought  the  Poetry  of  Fire  within  reach  of  the  multitude: 
ready-made,  ready-to-use,  no  originality  required.  They  have 
proved  a  boon  to  thousands  of  the  unimaginative. 

It  is  only  beside  a  camp  fire,  where  true  fire-worship  still 
flourishes  in  its  noblest  form,  that  they  lose  their  usefulness. 
Out  under  the  stars  one  is  content  simply  to  lie  beside  the  pile 
of  blazing  wood  and  gaze  into  the  fire,  watching  the  long 
tongues  of  flame  twist  and  curl  about  the  logs.  It  flares  and 
pops  and  crackles,  and  finally  dies  away  to  a  heap  of  smoulder- 
ing embers ;  one  grows  warm  and  sleepy,  and  never  thinks  of 
looking  for  pictures  in  the  dull,  red  glow  or  for  giddy  sprites 
in  the  riotous  sparks.     It  would  seem  irreverent. 

But,  after  all,  the  fire  builders  are  not  counted  among  our 
great  composers,  and  fire  is  not  classed  among  the  arts.  Yet 
the  way  in  which  we  regard  it,  though  unimportant  in  itself, 
illustrates  a  tendency  which  becomes  a  serious  matter  as  soon 
as  we  enter  the  domain  of  music.  For  there,  in  one  of  our 
highest  forms  of  art,  we  find  this  pictorial  fallacy  not  only 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  popular  mind,  but  even  given  the 
highest  official  sanction.  Glance  over  the  program  at  a 
symphony  concert  and  you  will  find  something  like  this : 

"First  movement.  A  tipsy  old  peasant  in  a  red  shirt  mounts 
a  large  beer  barrel  and  begins  to  sing  in  a  high,  cracked  voice. 
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He  accompanies  himself  on  an  old  violin  from  which  one  string 
is  missing.     The  other  peasants  are  seen  dancing  about  him. 

"Second  movement.  A  cream  colored  Jersey  cow  with  a 
bell  about  her  neck  tinkles  up  and  down  the  pasture.  A  pretty 
dairymaid  with  a  milk  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  three-legged 
stool  in  the  other  follows  her  patiently  about.  A  Leghorn 
rooster  crows  faintly  from  behind  the  barn. 

"Third  movement.  The  sound  of  couples  dancing  on  the 
barn  floor  is  heard,  and  a  scene  of  general  hilarity  ensues. 
This  movement  is  executed  in  a  playful  spirit  in  which  the 
various  instruments  play  uproarious  musical  jokes  on  each 
other  and  it  ends  in  a  spirited  coda  which  represents  an  excited 
medley  of  laughter  and  barnyard  noises." 

The  whole  thing  is  called  a  pastoral.  We  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  the  detailed  scenario  had  been  introduced  merely  to 
justify  the  name,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  composers  themselves, 
for  information  our  last  hope  is  blighted.  For  they  not  only 
defend  the  idea  of  descriptive  music  but  pride  themselves  on 
having  invented  it. 

Of  course  the  foremost  examples  to  come  to  mind  are  those 
undying  classics,  "The  Fire,"  and  "The  Storm," — with  their 
little  stage  directions  above  the  staff :  "Fire  bells  are  heard  in 
the  distance,"  "Rumble  of  distant  thunder,"  "Clatter  of 
hoofs,"  and  other  illuminating  details.  But  the  latest  and  most 
flagrant  offender,  Richard  Strauss,  has  surpassed  their  wildest 
dreams.  In  his  "Domestic  Symphony"  he  asserts  that  he  has 
depicted  a  child's  morning  toilet,  breakfast,  dishwashing,  a 
family  quarrel,  sweeping  the  floor,  emptying  the  wastebasket, 
and  no  man  knows  what  else.  He  would  actually  have  us 
believe  that  instead  of  being  limited  at  best  to  reproducing 
certain  moods,  a  piano  or  violin  can  accurately  portray  form, 
color,  and  action  and  make  them  visible  to  the  listener.  And 
for  the  most  part  we  seem  inclined  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  little  masterpiece  for  one  finger  entitled  "Three 
Palms,"  which  long  ago  should  have  done  for  descriptive  music 
what  "Don  Quixote"  did  for  chivalry,  but,  alas,  it  has  not, 
and  we  still  go  to  concerts  to  see  music  rather  than  to  hear  it 
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We  seem  to  feel  that  our  mind's  eye  is  located  somewhere  in 
the  recesses  of  the  ear  and  that,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  it  is 
the  most  important  part  of  that  organ.  If  the  program  states 
that  a  certain  theme  represents  a  plate  of  doughnuts  we  are 
determined  to  see  those  doughnuts  and  even  taste  them, 
whether  we  hear  enough  of  the  music  to  recognize  it  again,  or 
not. 

When  the  program  mentions  merely  the  name  of  a  selection, 
the  problem  is  a  little  harder,  but  no  true  enthusiast  will  fail 
here.  If  it  be  "Papillons"  he  will  see  big  black  and  yellow 
ones,  or  little  blue  and  green  ones, — depending  on  his  tempera- 
ment,— fluttering  all  about  him.  Or  if  it  is  "The  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King,"  and  he  knows  the  Peer  Gynt  story,  he  will 
fairly  ache  with  the  pinches  of  the  elves, — while  if  it  had  no 
title  he  might  possibly  imagine  that  it  sounded  like  feeding  the 
pigs  and  call  it  a  pastoral.  Those  pieces  that  have  no  names 
at  all, — or  nothing  more  suggestive  than  "Melody  in  F," 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, — are  the  hardest  of  all  to 
solve ;  but  there  is  always  some  well-known  clue  which  reveals 
the  secret.  At  the  first  strains  of  the  Vox  Humana  the  seer 
of  music  is  standing  in  the  sacred  gloom  of  a  vast  cathedral, 
and  the  rich  lights  from  the  stained-glass  windows  play  about 
him  as  he  listens  to  the  angelic  voices  of  the  choir.  Or  again, 
at  the  first  notes  of  a  series  of  rippling  scales  he  is  seated  in  a 
meadow  beside  a  babbling  brook,  sniffing  at  the  violets. 

Then,  after  the  concert,  he  comes  home  and  tells  his  room- 
mates how  much  he  has  enjoyed  it,  but  when  someone  sits  down 
at  the  piano  and  strums  out  "School  Days"  or  "Down  the 
Field"  he  listens  with  more  pleasure  and  relief  than  he  is 
willing  to  admit,  even  to  himself.  He  feels  no  obligation  to 
picture  in  his  mind  the  "hickory  stick"  and  the  "slate"  or 
the  "Crimson  line";  he  unconsciously  drops  such  ideas,  just 
as  one  forgets  to  look  for  pictures  in  a  bonfire,  and  listens  for 
no  better  reason  than  a  liking  for  the  tuneful  sounds. 

And,  after  all,  what  better  reason  is  there  for  listening  to 
music?  No  one  looks  for  anything  more  in  popular  music; 
but  there  is  a  superstition  current  that  anything  classical  must 
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be  treated  as  a  sort  of  harmonic  picture  book  or  musical  bio- 
graph.  Look  about  you  at  the  next  concert  you  attend — if 
you  are  not  too  busy  yourself, — and  see  how  anxiously  people 
are  following  their  programs  lest  they  miss  something  they 
ought  to  hear ;  and  listen  as  they  tell  their  neighbors  how  much 
more  they  enjoy  music  with  a  program, — and  how  they  like 
to  sit  where  they  can  see  the  pianist  and  watch  his  hands. 
Then  lean  back  in  your  chair  and  close  your  eyes,  and  let  the 
rich,  pure  harmonies  of  tone  float  into  your  ears  till  they  fill 
your  mind ;  if  the  pictures  force  themselves  in,  drive  them  out 
and  listen, — and  note  the  difference. 

If  your  visualizing  faculty  chafes  for  exercise,  find  pictures 
in  the  clouds  and  trees,  or  in  wall-paper  and  carpets,  if  you 
will ;  but  good  music,  like  an  open  fire,  is  too  sacred  to  be  so 
desecrated. 

Carl  H.  Thurston. 
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A  BUTTERFLY  ROMANCE. 

THE  girl  turned  the  canoe  toward  a  mossy  slope  that 
looked  cool  and  inviting.  As  it  grated  on  the  pebbles, 
she  sprang  out  lightly  and  pulled  it  up  among  the  willows  till 
it  was  completely  hidden  from  anyone  on  the  river.  For  when 
she  had  escaped  with  such  difficulty  from  the  crowd  of  agree- 
able young  men  who  monopolized  her  time  at  camp,  and  had 
really  secured  an  afternoon  all  to  herself,  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  discovered  by  the  first  man  of  them  who  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  paddle  up  the  river.  To  make  concealment 
more  certain  she  scrambled  up  the  bank  with  her  book  and  a 
load  of  pillows  and  settled  herself  comfortably  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  big  pine. 

She  was,  therefore,  somewhat  irritated  when  an  apologetic 
cough  sounded  right  at  her  ear ;  and  she  looked  around  sharply. 
Her  eyes  fell  on  a  slight,  stoop-shouldered  figure  in  a  shiny, 
black  suit,  with  an  unusually  long  and  solemn  face.  The 
monotonous  distance  from  his  tightly  plastered  hair  to  the  edge 
of  his  high  collar  was  relieved  only  by  one  of  those  noses,  so 
familiar  on  certain  types  of  people,  that  narrow  down  to  what 
might  be  termed  an  investigation  point.  He  fumbled  nervously 
at  the  immense  rim  of  a  hat  of  sombre  black  felt,  while  an 
almost  frivolously  yellow  butterfly-net  projected  under  his  arm. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  uncertainly,  and  the  blushes 
flowed  back  and  forth  among  his  freckles,  lending  a  really 
vivacious  touch  to  his  sober  figure. 

The  girl  looked  him  over  coolly,  and  then  nodded  encourag- 
ingly, with  a  little  smile  half  of  amusement  and  half  of  pity. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  slowly  began  again.  "But  have 
you  seen  the  beautiful  Telea  Polyphemus  which  flew — I  would 
say  fluttered — in  here  from  the  river  a  moment  ago?" 

"Telea  what  ?"  she  asked  in  astonishment.  "Oh,  I  suppose 
you  mean  a  butterfly.  I've  been  reading  and  really  haven't 
noticed." 
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"No,  it's  a  moth,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  am  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you.  I  have  pursued  it  since  morning.  But  I  frac- 
tured my  glasses  a  moment  ago ;  and  can  no  longer  see  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  follow  it.  I  am  very  myopic.  It  is 
a  beautiful  specimen.  I  must  return  to  my  camp  for  another 
pair.  Good  afternoon."  He  replaced  his  hat, — an  operation 
which  suggested  snuffing  a  candle, — and  carefully  picked  his 
way  down  to  the  river. 

"Good  afternoon,,,  the  girl  called  after  him,  "I'm  sorry  I 
couldn't  help  you."  Then  she  laughed  delightedly  to  herself, 
"isn't  he  the  queerest,  cutest  little  specimen?  I  think  I've 
really  discovered  a  new  kind  of  man  at  last — a  new  species. 
Someone  ought  to  collect  him;  the  garden  variety  gets  so 
tiresome." 

She  stole  down  to  the  river  and  peered  at  him  through  the 
willows  as  he  rowed  with  even  strokes  toward  a  little  island 
that  lay  a  few  rods  upstream,  watching  till  he  had  landed, 
reembarked,  and  finally  disappeared  around  a  bend.  "I'm 
going  to  do  it  myself,"  she  announced  suddenly,  "I  don't 
believe  he'll  prove  very  dangerous." 

She  reached  the  island  with  a  few  minutes'  paddling,  and  a 
few  steps  brought  her  to  a  small,  white  tent.  She  tiptoed  up 
and  peeked  inside  to  make  sure  that  the  camp  had  no  other 
occupant  than  herself.  Finding  none,  she  continued  her 
investigations  with  more  boldness.  She  poked  the  ashes  of 
the  fire,  smelled  of  a  bottle  that  lay  beside  it,  shook  some 
smaller  bottles  that  bore  mysterious  red  poison-labels,  gave  the 
pillow  on  the  low  bed  a  pat  or  two,  and  took  a  plate  to  the 
light  to  see  if  it  had  been  well  washed.  Her  eye  ran  curiously 
over  the  short  row  of  books  that  stood  on  a  dry-goods  box, 
"Prolegomena  to  Entomology,"  "Genera  of  the  Lepidoptera," 
"Investigations  on  the  Habitats  of  the  Rhopolocera,"  and, 
last  of  all,  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  "Ardath."  She  picked  it 
up  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  passages  that  were  underscored 
in  red  ink. 

At  a  warning  splash  from  the  river,  she  darted  out  of  the 
tent  and  perched  herself  on  a  freshly  hewn  stump.     When  the 
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little  entomologist — made  still  more  sombre  by  the  great  pair 
of  steel  spectacles  resting  on  his  nose, — entered  the  clearing 
and  saw  her  sitting  there  so  serenely  he  stopped  short. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began,  somewhat  more  decidedly 
than  before.  "I  am  very  myopic.  Even  with  my  glasses. 
But  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  was  my  camp.  I  hope 
I  have  not  mistaken  the  location."  He  glanced  uncertainly 
about  him,  and  then  stared  anxiously  at  the  girl. 

"Don't  apologize,"  she  answered  cordially,  "you  are  very 
welcome." 

He  looked  blank.  "Welcome?  Then  this  is  not  my  camp." 
"It  looked  so  much  like  it,"  he  murmured,  as  he  turned 
irresolutely  toward  the  river. 

"Why,  of  course  it  is,"  laughed  the  girl.  "That's  why  I 
said  you  were  welcome." 

"But— but— then— " 

"You  wish  to  know  why  I  am'  here?"  she  asked*  and  he 
nodded  a  surprised  assent.  He  was  not  used  to  having  his 
thoughts  read  so  easily. 

She  paused,  with  one  finger  on  her  lips.  "He  doesn't 
recognize  me,"  she  thought  rapidly,  and  then  continued  in  a 
low  tone,  "Do  you  know,  I  shouldn't  tell  everyone,  but  I  am 
the  dryad  that  lived  in  this  tree.  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  cutting  it  down  and  letting  me  out,  for  it's  been  an 
awful  bore  to  stay  cooped  up  there  all  these  years ;  but  you  did 
bungle  terribly.     It  was  a  most  painful  process." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  apologized  mechanically,  and  then 
looked  up  in  pained  amazement.  "But  what  am  I  saying? 
Of  course  there  are  no  such  things  as  dryads.  Therefore  you 
cannot  be  one.     It  was  foolish  of  me  to  apologize.     But — " 

"But  there  are,"  she  interrupted.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  one,  and  don't  you  know  how  impolite  it  is  to  contradict 
a — dryad  ?"  And  she  gave  a  low  laugh  that  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  a  pleasant  rustling  of  leaves. 

"I  should  like  to  believe  in  them,  indeed,"  he  said  in  a  wist- 
ful tone.  "But  science  condemns  them — as  anthropomorphic 
superstitions.     It  is  impossible." 
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"I  should  like  to  believe  in  you,"  he  added  clumsily  and 
blushed  again,  for  her  blue  eyes  were  very  distracting,  even  to 
such  a  scientific  mind  as  his. 

"Won't  you,  please,"  she  softly  entreated,  moving  toward 
him,  "for  my  sake?" 

He  struggled  hard  to  remain  true  to  his  logical  convictions, 
but  a  "yes"  slipped  from  his  lips  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts. 
Afterwards,  he  blamed  himself  severely  for  such  a  weakness; 
but  now  her  eager  thanks  left  him  no  time  for  self-reproach. 

"It  means  so  much  to  be  believed  in,"  she  said.  "So  few 
people  do  believe  in  one,  nowadays." 

"No,"  he  answered  shyly,  "they  haven't  much  in  me."  He 
could  not  have  told  why  he  was  confiding  his  troubles  so  soon 
to  this  strange  girl,  but  it  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  he  had  known 
her  for  a  long  time  and  it  was  not  such  a  sudden  thing  after  all. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  he  could  not  see  the  pity  and  sympathy 
on  her  face,  and  she  answered  gaily,  "Oh,  but  I  believe  in  you. 
Immensely.  I  believe  you're  the  greatest  little  scientist  in 
the  world." 

He  did  not  wonder  how  she  knew  he  was  a  scientist,  but  only 
murmured,  "Yes.  My  science."  He  had  never  realized 
before  what  a  little  thing  science  was,  after  all ;  it  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  noblest  profession  in  the  world,  something 
for  which  he  would  gladly  have  given  his  life. 

"But  most  of  all  I  believe  you  need  some  supper,"  she  went 
on.  "I  don't  believe  you've  had  a  decent  meal  for  months, 
living  off  here  by  yourself ;  won't  you  let  me  get  one  for  you?" 

"I  have  been  here  only  two  weeks,"  he  answered.  "But 
would  it  be  proper?     It  is  late.     It  is  growing  dark." 

"Oh,  a  dryad  may  do  anything,"  she  laughed.  She  was 
enjoying  it  all  intensely  and  had  cast  prudence  to  the  winds. 
"Besides,  you  see,  that's  half  the  fun  of  it.  You  build  a  fire 
and  let  me  make  some  coffee." 

"I  never  drink  coffee,"  he  answered  slowly.  "I  am  very 
sorry.     It  is  deleterious  to  the  nerves." 

"Some  tea,  then,"  she  urged. 
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"Tea  is  equally  harmful.  I  eat  nothing  but  grape-nuts  and 
milk  for  supper." 

"Well,  can't  I  milk  the  cow  then?"  she  asked  in  mock 
despair.     "I  do  want  to  do  something." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  just  procured  the 
milk  at  a  neighboring  farmhouse.  Would  you  care  to  open 
the  pail?" 

"Oh,  please."     And  she  took  it  eagerly  from  his  hands. 

They  sat  beside  the  little  fire  and  talked  and  laughed  merrily 
as  they  ate.  It  is  true  that  the  girl  did  most  of  the  talking 
and  more  of  the  laughing;  but  her  companion  grew  quite 
loquacious,  smiled  often,  and  even  essayed  an  uncertain  little 
laugh  at  intervals. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  as  he  set  down  his  bowl,  in  what 
must  have  been  the  most  comfortable  tone  that  ever  came  from 
his  little  body,  "this  reminds  me  of  a  scene  in  'Ardath'.  By 
Miss  Corelli." 

"Does  it  ?"  she  asked,  wondering  with  an  inward  smile  what 
character  she  had  the  honor  of  playing. 

"Yes.  It  is  a  wonderful  book,"  he  continued.  "I  wish  I 
could  believe  it  all.  That  it  all  happened."  He  looked 
musingly  into  the  fire  for  a  few  moments.  "I  think  I  have  a 
romantic  nature,"  he  went  on.  "But  I  never  had  a  real  adven- 
ture. Until  this."  He  looked  up  gratefully  at  the  girl. 
"You  do  not  know  how  much  it  means  to  me.  How  much 
it  will  mean  to  me.     I  shall  never  forget  it." 

Another  pause,  and  he  continued.  "I  never  got  on  well  with 
girls.  I  never  talked  to  one  as  long  as  this.  As  pretty  as  you 
are.  If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so."  His  blushes  were 
visible  even  in  the  firelight.  "But  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  came  here,  why  you  talk  to  me.  Of  course,  I  cannot  really 
believe — that  you  are  a  dryad.  It  is  absurd."  He  stopped 
again,  and  his  scientific  conscience  gave  him  an  approving  pat. 
A  distant  clock  struck  the  hour,  and  the  girl  sprang  quickly 
to  her  feet.  "It's  fearfully  late,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "and 
they've  probably  sent  out  search  parties  for  me  already.     I 
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must  go  at  once."  Then,  noticing  his  rueful  face,  she  added 
whimsically,  "of  course,  I  couldn't  stay,  anyway,  now  that 
you  don't  believe  in  me.     Goodbye." 

She  started  to  go,  then  turned  impulsively  and  kissed  him 
and  disappeared  with  a  light  laugh  among  the  trees. 

He  sat  staring  into  the  fire  till  it  had  burned  down  to  a  few 
glowing  embers,  murmuring  again  and  again,  "Why  did  she 
come?  Why  did  she  come ?"  And  in  the  morning  he  marked 
several  new  passages  in  "Ardath." 

Carl  H.  Thurston. 
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NOTABILIA. 


Once  more  the  present  board  is  compelled  to  lay  its  wreath 
before  the  memory  of  an  honored  and  revered  alumnus. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  had  long  been  numbered  among  the 
few  great  literary  men  of  Yale.  Even  in  the  last  months  of 
his  long  and  useful  life  he  found  time  to  express  in  no  uncertain 
way  his  love  for  his  college,  and  his  well-wishes  for  the  Liter- 
ary Magazine,  which  had  the  honor,  in  the  early  fifties,  of 
publishing  some  of  his  early  work.  It  is  with  deep  melancholy 
that  we  commemorate  here  the  loss  of  his  ready  help  and  kind 
criticism,  but  as  we  read  the  following  lines  written  by  him  in 
college,  the  realization  comes  to  us  that  henceforth  his  inspira- 
tion and  example  are  before  us  more  strongly  than  ever.  The 
stanzas  are  from  his  poem  on  "Westminster  Abbey,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Lit.  in  185 1. 


And  Poesy,  in  triumph  over  death, 
Beckons  her  younger  sons  to  come  and  see 
Where  rest  in  holy  dignity,  beneath 
Her  statue,  those  of  ancient  memory, 
Who  strung  the  pearls  of  song  in  jeweled  harmony. 

V. 

Westminster  Abbey!    Aye,  the  very  word 
Falls  with  deep  grandeur  on  the  listener's  ear; — 
The  patriot  by  the  melody  is  stirred 
To  nobler  deeds, — the  poet  drops  a  tear 
Upon  the  entrance  silently,  for  here 
Are  beauty,  royalty,  and  fame  entombed, — 
And  sculptured  monuments  their  emblems  rear 
Of  pride,  and  love,  and  greatness  unassumed, 
And  glorious  Christian  faith,  by  martyrdom  illumed. 
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VI. 
Westminster  Abbey !  Beautiful  and  vast 
Thy  lofty  structure  in  its  proud  array. 
A  thousand  memories  of  the  stormy  past 
Cling  with  the  ivy  round  thy  turrets  gray ; 
A  thousand  visions  rise  and  flit  away 
Before  the  eye  of  him  who  gazes  here, — 
Dreams  of  rare  pageantry  and  bright  display, 
Of  mass  and  stole  and  penitential  tear, 
And  then  of  sable  plumes — of  funeral  pall  and  bier !" 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  to  Chi 
Delta  Theta  of  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  class : 

Reginald  McKintosh  Cleveland,  of  New  York  City. 
Karl  Wendell  Kirchwey,  of  New  York  City. 
Walter  Richardson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  competition  has  been  most  unusual,  both  in  the  number 
of  accepted  contributions,  and  their  excellent  quality.  The 
board  takes  this  occasion  of  thanking  them  for  their  sustained 
interest  in  the  magazine. 

The  election  to  the  board  from  1909  will  be  held  in  Dwight 
Hall  late  in  February.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
election  is  not  a  mere  form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Junior 
class  will  interest  themselves  to  see  that  the  men  best  fitted  to 
carry  on  the  work  are  elected  to  the  positions.  A  careful  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  the  competitors  will  be  published  in  the 
News  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  accepted  articles,  and  opinions  should  be 
based  on  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  exact  date  of  the 
elections  will  appear  in  the  News. 

c.  l.  w. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

BALLADE  OF  MYSELF  AND  MONSIEUR  RABELAIS. 

King  Henry  hath  his  amber  wine, 
And  Frank  of  Guise,  as  gossips  tell, 
Eats  every  day  a  capon  fine, 
And  sneers  at  hock  or  hydromel. 
But  as  for  us  we'd  rather  dwell 
A  little  from  the  world  away, 
Although  we  love  its  cheer  right  well, 
Myself  and  Monsieur  Rabelais. 

Of  Panurge  on  the  restless  brine 
He  hath  a  jolly  tale  to  tell, 
Of  how  Gargantua  did  dine, 
Or  of  the  great  Pantagruel, 
And  what  adventure  him  befel, 
To  make  one  laugh  a  summer's  day. 
We  get  on  marvelously  well, 
Myself  and  Monsieur  Rabelais. 

Though  Churchman  rant  of  wrath  divine, 
Or  Saint  of  Sales  our  doom. foretell, 
"'Twill  all  come  right,"  as  we  opine, 
Though  Pope  or  Luther  burn  in  Hell. 
The  mystery  of  the  flask  to  spell 
Brings  better  hope  of  judgment  day, 
Which  comforts  both  of  us  full  well, 
Myself  and  Monsieur  Rabelais. 

Envoi. 
Prince!   in  strict  fact  although  we  dwell 
Three  merry  centuries  away 
We  hob  and  nob  surpassing  well, 
Myself  and  Monsieur  Rabelais. 

Leonard  Bacon. 

When  a  hero  of  romance  retires  for  the  night,  he  is  exceed- 

ngly  likely  to  cover  several  pages  with  eloquent  reminiscences 

of  how  he  felt  when  his  eyes  met  hers.    Finally, 

on  getting        in  the    "twinkle-twinkle-twinkle"    manner  of 

up-  the  dormouse  at  the  mad  tea  party,  he  slides 

into  slumber  softly  murmuring  her  name.    We 

ire  spared  these  musings  only  when  his  strenuousness  during  the 

lay  has  been  such  that  he  drops  off  the  moment  his  head  touches 

25 
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the  pillow.  In  the  morning,  however,  he  invariably  arises  with  the 
traditional  bound.  These  matutinal  gymnastics  might  fitly  be 
called  his  bounds  of  improbability,  for  even  a  hero  of  romance 
is  supposed  to  be  human.  Besides,  by  occasionally  entertaining 
us  with  those  preliminary  meditations  which,  with  their  crisis, 
may  be  included  under  the  term  "getting  up,"  would  he  not 
excite  many  more  sympathetic  thrills?  Yet  his  postponements 
of  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  time,  owing  to  doubts  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  impending  bath,  are,  for  instance,  never  described. 
The  psychology  of  getting  up  is  undoubtedly,  in  this  as  in  other 
forms  of  literature,  the  victim  of  shocking  neglect. 

Not  only  is  this  systematic  slighting  entirely  undeserved,  but 
authors  are  thereby  foolishly  disregarding  what  ought  to  be  a 
fertile  source  of  romance.  According  to  Gilbert  Chesterton,  the 
essence  of  the  romantic  idea  is  irrevocability.  Hence,  he  con- 
cludes, the  only  romantic  things  in  modern  life  are  getting 
married  and  posting  a  letter.  Surely  he  should  have  included 
getting  up.  When  one  is  snugly  ensconced  under  several  thick- 
nesses of  eiderdown,  with  the  frozen  water-bottle  sending  a 
cracked  and  mocking  leer  from  the  window  sill,  getting  up  is  the 
one  thing  really  irrevocable.  It  becomes  the  most  final  of  Rubi- 
cons, the  most  suicidal  of  bridge-burnings,  a  leap  into  an  abyss 
of  vaguely  dreadful  activities, — a  fantastic  world  where  people 
stand  on  their  feet  and  tie  neckties. 

Who  shall  say  that  because  our  horror  of  this  onrushing  doom 
sometimes  proves  groundless  after  we  have  (let  us  hope  literally) 
taken  the  plunge,  it  is  any  less  real  and  deserving  of  sympathy? 
All  calamities,  all  pathetic  situations,  are  relative,  and  when  we 
are  trying  with  sleepy  dread  to  imagine  ourselves  actually  moving 
about  in  that  unreal,  perpendicular  world,  finally,  after  a  resolve 
to  rise  after  counting  twenty,  dozing  off  at  "sev — ,  ei — ,  ni — ," 
into  a  dream  of  turning  into  a  clock,  we  should  excite  sympathy 
in  the  hardest  heart.  Nothing  could  be  more  tragic.  We  strive 
in  vain  to  remember  ever  having  encountered  any  but  unpleasant 
consequences  by  getting  up,  and  are  piteously  trying  to  evade 
the  worst  fate  we  can  then  conceive,  which  we  know  to  be  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  hideous. 

Since  the  process  is  thus  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  Aeschy- 
lean fatality,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  disdain  its  literary  possi- 
bilities on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence.     It  is 
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no  more  everyday  than  going  to  sleep,  and  it  is  far  more  mystic 
and  fascinating.  At  night  we  can  only  think  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  the  transition  period  in  the  morning  is  weirdly 
woven  of  dream  fragments  and  jarring  realizations  of  the  outside 
world.  Memories  of  experiences  transcending  all  the  laws  of 
physics  are  intertwined  with  the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper,  the 
sarcasm  of  an  early-rising  room-mate,  and  an  acute  feeling  of 
chilliness  in  the  end  of  one's  nose.  Getting  up  is  indeed  every 
day,  but  like  other  primal  sensations  it  is  utterly  indefinable  and 
ever  new. 

This  subject,  then,  epic  in  its  sublimity,  infinite  in  its  pathos, 
is  waiting — in  a  sleepy  sort  of  way — for  some  philosopher  to 
explore  the  depths  of  its  human  interest.  If  Professor  Teufels- 
drokh,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention  to  Clothes,  had  studied 
its  various  aspects,  might  he  not  have  given  us  even  more  interest- 
ing reflections?  Marvelous  opportunities  are  there  for  all  sorts 
of  research:  historical,  as  "Did  Caesar  Arise  Too  Early  on  the 
Ides  of  March" ;  ethnological,  as  "The  Alarm  Clock  Among  the 
Aztecs";  mystical,  as  "The  Wrong  Side  of  Bed  and  its  Con- 
sequences." 

Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  a  great  man  will  arise,  or  rather 
will  get  up,  to  expound  for  us  this  neglected  philosophy. 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 

Wandering  at  dusk  through  the  little  German  church-yard, 


my  eye  fell  upon  a  half  obliterated  inscription,  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Idly  curious,  I  scanned  the  meager 
four  words,  eloquent  with  what  they  suggested : 

HOMO  FORTIS.  __      '  _      ^      T_  _  J        &6 

Hie  Iacit  Homo  Fortis — 1522. 
In  the  far  corner  of  the  barely  furnished 
•chamber,  a  single  flickering  taper  revealed  with  uncanny  distinct- 
ness the  pitiful  little  group.  On  a  pallet,  a  man  was  dying — in 
mortal  sin.  A  few  men  stood  about,  gazing  with  knitted  brows 
upon  the  wasted  form  of  the  rebellious  monk.  The  only  sounds 
were  the  subdued  weeping  of  some  women,  and  in  a  far  corner, 
the  scarcely  audible  discussion  of  the  neighboring  peasants. 

Suddenly,  with  a  gasping  intake  of  breath  that  startled  every- 
body, the  sick  man's  voice  rose  in  a  sharp  crescendo : 

"I  am  dying — dying — dying!" 

Then  it  sank  to  a  low  wail:   "I  am  sore  afraid!" 
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For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent.  Then  his  lips  began  to 
twitch,  and  in  a  faint  whisper,  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in 
the  shutters,  the  mourners  heard : 

".  .  .  .  and  whosoever  shall  die  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
unrepentant,  shall  be  cast  into  hell  fire  everlasting  ....  he 
that  dieth  without  the  pale  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  refusing  the 
Light,  may  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  his  immortal 
soul  shall  never  see  God     .     .     .     ." 

Suddenly  his  voice  rose  again  to  a  scream:  "Go,  excommuni- 
cate, thou  that  are  accursed  of  God  and  man ! !"  Then  his  head 
fell  forward  on  his  breast,  and  he  lay  moaning  and  shuddering— 
"A  priest!    In  God's  name,  a  priest!" 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  the  watchers  parted  to  admit  a 
holy  man.  All  excitement  seemed  now  to  have  left  the  dying 
monk,  and  his  voice,  though  thick,  was  calm : 

"Canst  thou  shrive  me,  an  excommunicate  ?"    he  breathed. 

For  a  moment  the  priest  looked  tenderly  upon  the  poor  body 
before  him.    Then  in  a  voice  resonant  with  conviction: 

"If  that  thou  wilt  confess  thyself  repentant,  I  may  give  thee 
the  consolation  of  Holy  Church,  and  deliver  thee  absolved  into 
the  merciful  hands  of  Almighty  God;  a  contrite  and  humbled 
heart  He  will  not  despise.  Renounce,  my  son,  those  pernicious 
doctrines  that  have  led  thee  astray  from  the  fountain  of  all  true 
life,  and  fly  again  to  the  loviijg  arms  of  Mother  Church.  Dost 
hear?" 

"Aye;    I  hear.    Renounce,  sayst  thou?    Renounce?" 

The  priest  nodded  gravely  in  acquiescence.  For  a  moment 
there  was  silence.  Then  in  strained,  vibrant  tones,  the  monk 
went  on : 

"Thou  wouldst  have  me  then  cast  off  my  children  who  trust 
me, — who  would  carry  my  banner  through  hell  fire  ?" 

"That  must  follow." 

"Thou  wouldst  have  me  deny  what  I  have  affirmed  with  all  the 
power  of  my  soul  ?"    The  monk  was  bolt  upright  now. 

"Ay." 

"Thou  wouldst  have  me  cast  out  what  I  believe,  subscribe  to 
what  I  hold  false,  accept  a  sacrament  that  is  naught  but  form  to 
me  ....  play  the  craven — for  an  absolution  I  have  sworn 
to  be  valueless  ?" 

The  priest  stood  dazed  by  the  fire  in  the  other  man's  eyes.  The 
latter's  voice  was  thundering  now,  as  it  had  thundered  in  the 
cause  of  Reformation. 
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"By  the  God  that  made  me,  whom  I  love  as  true  as  any  man 
upon  this  earth,  I  will  not  be  a  coward!  I  am  a  sinner,  and  I 
am — afraid — to  die,  but  I  am  not  a  coward !  I  will  not  let  fear 
surmount  my  faith.  Begone!  In  Heaven's  name,  begone,  lest 
Fear  become  too  strong    .     .     .     . !" 

His  last  words  were  drowned  in  a  convulsive  gasp.  The  par- 
oxysm lasted  but  a  moment  before  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow. 
He  was  dead. 

For  some  time  the  priest  stood  gazing  upon  the  lifeless  body, 
lost  in  his  thoughts.    Finally  he  turned  to  go: 

"That  wis  a  brave  man,"  he  murmured. 

Howard  V.  O'Brien. 


-I  came  out  of  Phelps  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  Fence. 


"Come,"  said  I,  very  sharply,  "this  won't  do.  Don't  you  know 
that  we  don't  sit  on  the  Fence  nowadays?" 

illusion  He  eyed  me  with  questioning  wonder.     "I 

and  1,  thought,"    he  stammered,    "we  used  to  think 

it  was  a  privilege.  Why,  we've  thought  it  all 
over  lots  of  times — you  and  I — how  we'd  sit — " 

"Look  out !"  I  warned  him,  "you're  going  to  call  it  the  Dear 
Old  Fence.  It's  really  time  we  came  to  an  understanding,"  I 
went  on  sternly,  as  I  saw  him  wince  under  my  accusation, 
"you've  given  me  about  all  that  I  can  stand.  I  thought  I  got  rid 
of  you  Freshman  year,  but  here  you  are  mooning  around  yet, 
trying  to  make  an  ass  of  me.  You  dog  me  about  the  Campus, 
gazing  reverently  on  the  Football  Captain,  and  whispering  'isn't 
it  too  bad  about  the  Old  Library?'  till  you  make  me  feel  like  a 
Prom.  girl.  I've  told  you  what  I  think  of  you  more  times  than 
I  can  count,  and  I'm  growing  sick  of  it.  Don't  you  intend  to  do 
what  I  say?  Aren't  you  just  a  part  of  me,  like  my  eyes  and  my 
brain?" 

"Not  altogether,"  he  answered  with  some  spirit.  "In  the  first 
place,  I'm  a  great  deal  older  than  you.  I  used  to  sit  on  this  Fence 
with  your  father,  fifty  years  ago." 

There  was  considerable  dignity  about  him  when  he  spoke  like 
that,  and  it  impressed  me  in  spite  of  myself.  On  a  sudden  I  saw 
him  a  fine,  strong  thing,  with  a  heart  that  seemed  very  sunny  and 
very  big. 
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"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  I  admitted,  speaking  less  sharply ;  but 
then  I  saw  how  his  plebeian  legs  seemed  striving  to  ape  the  atti- 
tude of  the  crew  captain  in  the  picture,  and  I  loathed  him. 
"Does  it  occur  to  you,"  I  went  on,  witheringly,  "that  my  father 
never  sat  on  this  fence  ?  The  Fence  in  his  day  was  on  the  corner 
of  Chapel  and  College,  and  now  Osborn — ;" 

"I  always  thought  that  was  a  pity,"  he  cut  in,  "there  was  some- 
thing so  fine — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  said  hastily ;  "but  tell  me,  if  you  are  as 
old  as  that,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  these  years?  Surely 
you  haven't  been  hanging  around  here?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "I've  been  away  a  great  deal.  There 
were  many  years  that  I  was  very  far  away,  and  I  fed  mostly  on 
letters  and  on  newspaper  reports  that  were  not  true,  and  I  grew 
quite  thin  and  worried,  sometimes.  Once  in  the  while  I'd  hear 
a  song  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bit  of  blue  banner  on  a  wall,  and 
then  I  would  thrive  again ;  but  for  the  most  part  I  found  myself 
feeble  and  not  well  satisfied.  Then" — he  paused — "then  there  was 
you.  After  that  it  was  all  right  with  me.  Since  you  were  able 
to  talk,  I  have  lived  about  you,  and  made  you  think  my  thought, 
till  now,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  "I've  made  you  a  part 
of  me." 

I  shook  off  his  hand  testily.  "Illusion,"  said  I,  "you  are  as 
bad  as  a  Freshman  who  has  known  you  in  Prep.  School.  But, 
if  you  will  insist,"  I  continued,  "I  suppose  I  must  admit  that 
I  did  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  you — once.  But  that  was 
all  over  last  year,  and  that  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  To  be  frank 
with  you,  I  find  you  very  childish,  and  I  can't  be  seen  with  you. 
It  is  no  reason,  because  1  used  to  play  with  you,  that — "  I  stopped. 

"We  did  have  good  times  together,"  he  cried,  and  I  hated 
him  because  he  had  read  my  secret  thought.  "We  used  to  spend 
hours  looking  at  pictures  of  Here,  do  you  remember,  and  learning 
songs  that  I  thought  they  sang  Here.  And  we  would  start  to 
carve  things  on  trees — " 

"And  they  always  turned  out  Y's,"  I  broke  in,  "and  we  always 
put  The  Numerals  underneath,  and  then  scratched  them  out 
because  The  Class  was  such  a  long  way  ahead.  Then  we  came 
here,  and — " 

"And  then  there  was  the  Rush," — he  took  up  the  sentence 
excitedly.  "You  remember  ?  We  were  Here,  and  The  Class  had 
come  true,  and  we  were  cheering  it!" 
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"Yes,"  I  breathed ;  and  then  I  sat  down  on  the  Fence.  I  got 
up  again  at  once,  and  frowned  on  Illusion.  "You  talk  like  a 
magazine  story,"  I  said.  "You  might  look  very  pretty  sitting  in 
front  of  a  dying  fire  gazing  into  its  glowing  embers,  and  filled 
with  longing-  for-you-know-not  what.  But  perched  on  a  fence, 
in  three  inches  of  New  Haven  slush,  you  are  a  sorry  figure. 
What  you  have  said  is  sheer  sentiment  and  worse  than  'At  Yale.' 
Really,  Illusion,  if  I  had  been  as  silly  as  you  used  to  be,  I'd  have 
committed  suicide  long  ago." 

"Oh,  of  course  I'm  not  so  bad  as  that  now,"  he  answered 
apologetically;   "I  really  think  I've  grown  quite  sensible." 

"You  may  be  sensible,"  and  I  doubted  it,  "but  that's  no  use 
to  me  as  long  as  you  will  persist  in  acting  as  you  do.  Do  you 
realize  that  I  am  a  Sophomore,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be  bored  ? 
You  were  not  so  bad  last  year :  Freshmen  are  supposed  to  have 
things  like  you,  about  them,  all  crying  to  them  to  go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  holler  'Boola.'  But  a  Sophomore  has  no  use 
for  you.  You  are  a  thing  of  glamour,  and  when  we  become 
Sophomores  we  put  away  glamourous  things.  You  have  some 
music  about  you  that  is  rather  nice,  and  your  setting  is  pretty, 
quite  pretty ;  but  I  have  seen  it  all  before,  and  it  is  talked  about 
by  the  unthinking  everybody.  I  yawn,  Illusion.  Do  you  see  ?  I 
yawn." 

He  had  the  effrontery  to  laugh.  I  seized  him  roughly  and 
shook  him.    "What  are  you  laughing  at?"    I  demanded. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  he  answered,  all  on  a  grin.  "I  was  thinking 
of  Prom.  Sunday,  and  how  you — " 

"Confound  it !"  I  cried,  "you  didn't  see  me  run,  you  know  you 
didn't.  And  I  didn't  cheer  once.  I  shouldn't  have  stopped  at 
all  if  the  line  hadn't  been  in  my  way." 

He  cast  me  a  disconcerting  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
"You  didn't  know  I  was  with  you,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked 
meditatively,  "but  you  were  thinking  about  me.  You  were  quite 
proud  because  it  occurred  to  you  that  every  one  of  those  girls 
would  carry  home  an  Illusion  almost  as  fine  and  as  interesting 
as  I." 

Clearly  he  knew  me  too  well  to  be  trifled  with.  I  must  admit  his 
influence  over  me. 

"Look  here !"  I  told  him.  "It's  no  use  trying  to  deceive  you. 
You  have  made  me  do  a  great  many  things  I  did  not  mean  to 
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do,  and  you  can  almost  make  me  see  things  the  way  you  do- 
sometimes.  You  mope  around  me  in  vacation,  and  make  me  for- 
get to  be  properly  sorry  when  term  opens  again.  You  stand  at 
the  window  with  me  in  the  dusk,  and  someone  goes  by  singing,  so 
that  I  could  almost  be  wistful — " — he  looked  up  triumphantly — 
"and  silly,"  I  added  quickly.  "You  wait  for  me  as  I  come  out 
of  Chapel  in  the  morning,  with  a  world  of  sunshine  at  your  back, 
and  I  forget  that  recitations  are  a  bore  and  the  curriculum  a 
nuisance,  till  some  classmate  yawns  me  a  good-morning.  You 
take  me  out  of  my  way  to  say  'Hello'  to  Pop.  You  stand  beside 
me  at  the  Alumni  mass  meetings,  and  once  you  almost  made  me 
thump  my  chest  in  the  Scotchman  song." 

He  was  grinning  with  satisfaction,  and  I  hurried  madly  on. 

"But  it's  no  use,"  I  assured  him  with  conviction,  "you  can't 
win  out.  You  want  me  to  see  things  a  bright,  silly  pink,  where 
they're  gray  as  a  January  thaw.  Why,  any  thing  of  sense  can 
see  that  the  Campus  is  bare  and  ugly,  and  its  elms  are  scraggly. 
You  know  yourself  that  the  bricks  of  Connecticut,  most  of  them, 
are  not  the  bricks  of  South  Middle.  You  know  that  the  Junior 
Oak  is  no  more  a  relation  to  the  Charter  Oak  than  I  am  to  John 
of  Gaunt.  I  believe  you  are  proud  of  this.  You  have  a  sneaking 
joy  in  you  that  our  walls  are  naked  of  ivy  and  our  grass  a  thing 
of  naught.  You  take  delight  in  the  straggling  flag-stones  that 
make  a  pretense  of  keeping  us  off  the  grass.  Illusion,  you  are  a 
fraud  and  a  vanity." 

Then  I  showed  him  the  weapon  whereby  he  must  die.  "Do  you 
see  this  ?"  I  asked  him.  "This  is  College  Form,  and  it  is  hungry 
for  your  death." 

He  eyed  the  thing  askance,  and  I  saw  him  slouch  sheepishly 
off  the  fence,  as  two  upperclassmen  strolled  by.  Then  he  was 
edging  slowly  toward  Phelps  Gateway. 

"Good-bye,  Illusion,"  I  encouraged  him.  "It  is  really  best  for 
you  to  go." 

"Oh,  I  shall  see  you  again,"  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  passed  out 
of  sight.  "I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  at  Triennial — sitting  on  the 
Fence." 

R.  D.  French. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  University  Dramatic  Association 

On  January  18,  presented  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest" 
by  Oscar  Wilde  with  great  success. 

The  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Sheff.  Germans 

On  January  20,  took  place  immediately  after  a  concert  by  the 
University  Musical  Clubs. 

The  Junior  Promenade 
On  January  21,  took  place  at  the  Second  Regiment  Armory. 

The  University  Football  Team 

On  January  23,  elected  R.  B.  Burch,  1909,  captain,  for  the 
coming  season. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs 

On  January  27,  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 
Leader  of  the  Glee  Club  and  President  of  the  Association,  J.  M. 
Howard,  1909;  Leader  of  the  Banjo  Club  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Association,  F.  W.  Bellamy,  1909;  Manager,  H.  Lippitt, 
1909 ;  Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary,  H.  G.  Holt,  1910. 

The  Academic  Senior  Class 

On  January  27,  elected  the  Senior  Promenade  Committee  as 
follows:  T.  M.  Marshall,  Chairman;  L.  H.  Biglow,  T.  M. 
Dines,  W.  R.  Dray,  T.  C.  Fowler,  M.  L.  Mitchell  and  C.  L. 
Watkins.  The  four  Sheff.  representatives  are  W.  P.  Bomar, 
Floor  Manager;  E.  B.  Hall,  C.  T.  Schuneman  and  A.  H. 
Bosworth. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

On  February  5,  announced  the  election  of  thirty  men  from  the 
Class  of  1909. 
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The  University  Football  Association 

On  February  5,  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 
President,  H.  C.  Davis,  1909;  Vice  President,  G.  C.  Fels,  1909  S.; 
Assistant  Manager,  W.  P.  White,  1910;  Secretary,  T.  Hewes, 
1910. 

Hockey  Scores 

Yale  10,  Columbia  p. 

Yale    8,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  1. 

Basketball  Scores 

Yale  13,  Pennsylvania  24. 
Yale  10,  Harvard  9, 
Yale  20,  Cornell  17. 
Yale  16,  Columbia  9. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 

On  February  6,  announced  the  election  to  Chi  Delta  Theta  of 
R.  M.  Cleveland,  1908;  K.  W.  Kirchwey,  1908;  W.  Richard- 
son, 1908;  and  H.  Fales,  1908,  Business  Manager. 


In  Memoriam 
Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Human  Bullets,  A  Soldier's  Story  of  Port  Arthur.     By  Tadayoshi 

Sakurai,  Lieutenant  I.  J.  A.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

$1.25  net. 

In  any  work,  no  matter  how  ably  described  or  vividly  pictured 
from  a  distance,  one  loses  interest,  if  it  is  placed  against  the 
simple  story  of  a  man  who  can  say,  "I  have  been  there.  I  have 
seen  everything  which  I  describe  with  my  own  eyes."  One's 
attention  is  immediately  riveted  on  what  he  has  to  say.  In  this 
simple  story  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  the  author  is  telling  his 
own  experiences.  He  does  not  attempt  any  sweeping,  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  war ;  he  gives  us  instead  stories  of  forced  marches 
and  hand  to  hand  fights  in  which  he  himself  took  a  part.  If 
there  is  a  pervading  idea  through  the  book  it  is  to  show  why  the 
Japanese  soldier  was  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did.  However, 
as  this  story  was  originally  written  for  his  own  people,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  expound  the  reasons  for  victory. 

The  fact  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  Japanese  lends  added 
interest.  The  style  is  absolutely  simple,  at  times  almost  child- 
ishly so,  in  its  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  It  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  European  without  producing  the  idea  of  affected 
imitation.  There,  however,  is  no  doubt  of  the  author's  whole- 
heartedness,  as  well  as  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject 
in  hand. 

The  Greater  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
William  Morton  Payne.  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  $2.00 
net. 

There  is  always  something  more  left  to  say  on  men  such  as 
Shelley,  Keats  and  Browning.  The  author  here  takes  up  the 
twelve  greatest  names  in  poetry  of  the  last  century,  treating 
them  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  outlook  upon  life 
rather  than  attempting  any  especial  critical  research.  The  essays 
were  originally  given  as  lectures,  hence  they  incline  to  be  inter- 
esting rather  than  analytic.  In  each  case  the  author  takes  a 
sweeping  bird's-eye  view  of  the  man  himself.     Keats'  interest 
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in  public  affairs  is  shown,  along  with  Wordsworth's.  The  author 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  series  by  many  quotations  from  each 
poet  and  references  to  contemporary  critical  works. 

Bohemia  in  London.    By   Arthur  Ransome.    Dodd,   Mead  & 
Company.    $1.50  net. 

This  book  will  rejoice  the  lover  of  old  London.  The  author 
tells  of  his  happy-go-lucky  life  with  the  art-students  in  a  manner 
impossible  to  one  who  had  not  been  with  them.  With  him  we 
wander  through  their  quarters  in  Chelsea,  we  go  to  their  dances, 
we  roam  through  the  coffee-houses  of  Soho  or  strike  bargains  at 
the  second-hand  book-stalls  of  Charing  Cross  roads.  We  see  the 
characters  themselves,  eccentric,  laughter-loving,  and  generous  to 
one  another,  but  above  all,  human.  The  attractive  side  of  this 
Bohemian  life  is  pictured  so  strongly  that  he  were  indeed  set  in 
his  ways  who  would  not  feel,  as  he  read  on,  some  longing  to 
know  something  of  it  for  himself.  To  any  one  who  knows  Lon- 
don through  and  through,  and  who  loves  it  as  the  Londoner 
ought,  this  book  will  prove  a  welcome  guest.  He  had  best  buy 
and  read  for  himself. 

The  Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow.    By  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  be  a  "good  seller,"  and  it  will 
probably  succeed.  In  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages  are 
crowded  a  succession  of  events,  packed  as  close  as  any  story  will 
allow,  and  each  several  degrees  more  thrilling  than  the  last  We 
begin  by  a  strong-limbed  hero  eloping  with  a  dream-like  heroine, 
pursued  at  long  range  by  angry  rustics  armed  with  shot-guns; 
and  later  on  another  strong-limbed  youth,  the  counterpart  of  No. 
1,  except  for  a  different  name,  rescues  an  equally  dream-like  lady 
from  the  clutches  of  desperadoes,  male  and  female,  in  the  dark 
and  horrible  cellar  of  a  haunted  house.  Here  is  indeed  "dime- 
novelism,"  on  an  exalted  scale !  The  human  touches  in  the  book 
appear  here  and  there  in  the  humorous  character  of  old  Judge 
Crow. 

The  Folk  Afield.    By  Eden  Philpotts.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  book  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  present- 
day  short-story  writers.    Here  he  lives  up  to  his  reputation.    Take 
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for  example  the  story  entitled  "Souvenir  de  Maupassant,"  a 
character-sketch  of  a  Kabyle  maiden,  the  "Sand-Daisy."  She 
is  filled  with  dreams  of  the  great  husband  who  is  some  day  coming 
in  search  of  her,  a  great  "Pirate  of  the  Deserts."  Unknowing 
she  is  doomed  by  her  father  to  the  harem  of  a  wealthy  money- 
maker. She  can  only  obey.  "Beyond — invisible,  vast  and  burn- 
ing— lay  the  desert  of  her  dreams."  And  one  is  very  sorry  for  the 
little  "Sand-Daisy," — a  proof  of  the  author's  ability  to  tell  a 
story.    There  are  others  in  the  book  just  as  well  done. 

Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  the  New  England  Border.     By 
Katharine  M.  Abbott.    $3.50  net. 

"The  westward  drift  of  the  log-hut  across  the  wilderness  of 
New  England  in  the  days  when  we  were  still  subject  to  kingly 
rule."  The  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  subject;  it  makes  instead  for  the  most  interesting  facts 
and  legends,  and  the  localities  surrounding  them.  Any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  New  England  is  sure  to  find  some  chapter  which 
he  will  desire  to  read  more  than  once.  Not  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  book  is  the  two  hundred  or  more  illustrations,  both 
photographs  and  drawings  which  are  included.  To  the  student 
of  New  England  life  the  work  will  most  appeal,  but  its  attractive- 
ness is  in  no  way  limited  to  this  class. 

Pleasures   of  Literature.     By  Robert  Avis   Willmott.     G.   P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  book  appeals  principally  to  book-lovers  of  the  intelligent 
class.  The  author  takes  up  subjects  such  as  taste,  diligence, 
criticism,  etc.  There  is  plenty  of  good  advice  both  as  to  writing 
and  reading.  A  great  many  people  will  not  care  for  the  book 
at  all,  but  a  good  many  will  always  hold  to  it  more  with  renewed 
readings.  A  slight  criticism  might  be  that  the  author  is  a  little 
too  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing:  "The  nightingale  of  Colonas 
enjoys  a  perpetual  May  in  Sophocles,  Pindar  beguiles  the  lone- 
liness of  Cowley ;  while  Horace  lulls  asleep  the  cares  of  Sander- 
son and  the  domestic  miseries  of  Hooker."  This  is  justifiable  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  too  many  crowded  allusions  and  references 
do  not  tend  to  smooth  the  style.  However,  the  book  will  appeal 
to  the  cultured  mind  in  any  case. 

j.  H.   A.* 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

We  quote  the  best  stanzas  of  an  excellent  poem  in  the  Harvard  Monthly. 

ON   DEPARTING  FROM   THE  SEA. 

The  moonlight  makes  the  dunes  seem  pale  and  gray 
And  the  long  sea-mist  veils  their  lonely  faces, 
Along  the  horizon  in  the  clear,  cold  spaces 

Seaward,  a  few  stars  tremble  in  the  spray 
Of  the  flung  sea's  embraces, 

And  on  the  dunes  still  shimmers,  like  a  wine, 
The  daylight,  where  the  rose  of  day  grows  tired ; 
With  starlight  and  to-night,  doomed  and  inspired, 

The  white  sea  labors,  line  upon  plunging  line 
Toward  the  blind  goal  desired, 

And  all  the  air  is  dumb  with  infinite  sound. 
One  house  upon  the  dunes  stands  dumbly  yearning 
With  dull,  dark  windows  toward  the  unretuming; 

The  fierce,  eternal  waters  all  around 
Leap  in  the  moonlight  burning. 

John  Hall  Wheelock. 
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ON  CHOOSING  COURSES. 

r  I  "HE  problem  of  providing  for  each  member  of  a  great 
■*•  body  of  students  a  sane  and  pleasant  course  of  study 
is  appalling.  To  make  every  man  study  the  same  courses  is 
exceeded  in  foolishness  only  by  allowing  any  man  to  study 
any  five  or  six  of  a  hundred  courses.  A  compromise  between 
the  two  is  productive  of  much  confusion  and  some  slight 
scholarship.  The  faculty,  having  arrived  at  this  third  stage, 
seems  to  have  given  up  in  despair  further  progress.  The 
whole  matter  is  from  that  point  turned  over  to  us,  the  students. 
What  are  we  to  do?  To  dodge  through  scanty  course 
announcements  in  the  slate-colored  volume,  between  the 
Scylla  of  eight-thirties  and  the  Charybdis  of  afternoon  recita- 
tions on  the  wide,  white-winged  sheet,  and  reach  the  Dean's 
office  safely  with  a  compact  bunch  of  major  and  minor 
requirements  in  one's  mental  grasp,  is  in  itself  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.  Whitlock  should  issue  a  Baedeker. 
vol.  lxxiii      ,      29 
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Any  further  hope  of  intelligently  regulating  one's  study  is 
almost  a  vain  delusion  for  the  unassuming  man.  At  best 
the  system  is  a  producer  of  fair  averages.  No  man  can 
secure  more  than  a  modicum  of  "guts,"  while  the  faculty 
is  safe  in  the  assumption  that  he  cannot  escape  a  few  difficult 
courses. 

But  suppose  that  the  labyrinthine  decoctions  which  resemble 
a  train  despatched  sheet  offered  no  bars  to  our  choice,  and 
that  conflicts  and  major  and  minor  requirements  were  ogres 
of  the  dim  past,  would  we  be  any  better  situated  ?  We  know 
that  certain  professors  have  certain  vague  reputations;  we 
are  supplied  with  a  ten-line  paragraph  of  information  about 
each  course.  Half  the  upperclassmen  we  ask  tell  us  that 
Ology  B  25  is  "darn  good,"  the  other  half  tell  us  that  it  is 
"sad."  We  finally  come  to  a  doubtful,  but  nevertheless  reliev- 
ing decision,  having  been  influenced  "*  by  the  most  trivial 
matters.  The  next  year  one  of  the  stock  topics  of  our  con- 
versation is  to  denounce  two  or  three  of  the  courses  we  have 
chosen.  Even  discounting  the  undergraduate  propensity  for 
reasonless  "knocking,"  this  condition  is  undesirable  in  an 
institution  which  cares  about  the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  students 
in  intellectual  matters. 

These  faults  are  of  the  order  which  might  be  remedied  by 
a  little  ingenuity,  and  unfortunately,  by  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  mere  mechanical  schedule  could  of  course  be  improved  by 
providing  enough  tutors  to  avoid  conflicts,  and  to  advise  the 
individual  men  to  such  an  extent  that  broad  restrictions  would 
be  unnecessary.  But  this  remedy  would  need  more  funds 
than  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  university  for  that  purpose. 
The  second  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  largely 
obviated  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents. A  lecture  on  the  various  courses  in  a  department 
could  be  given  by  a  professor  in  that  department.  This 
plan  has  been  tried,  and  largely  given  up  on  account  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  modesty,  or  perhaps, 
let  it  be  discreetly  whispered,  jealousy.  But  the  advantages 
are  so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  they  must  outweigh  the 
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objections,  if  such  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  in  all  departments,  and  wisely.  In  default  of 
such  an  institution  the  men  can  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves 
in  the  way  of  consulting  professors  and  visiting  courses. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  give  up  a  week  or  so  to  visiting  the 
courses  which  we  are  thinking  of  choosing?  Surely  some 
fairly  definite  idea  of  their  character  might  be  obtained  in  this 
way. 

A  third,  and  more  basic  fault  in  the  elective  system  as 
operating  at  Yale  is  that  men  untutored  in  any  fundamental 
science  do  not  know  what  studies  it  is  best  for  them  to  pursue. 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  study 
what  he  is  most  interested  in.  True,  if  we  add,  what  he  will 
remain  interested  in.  Surely  there  are  important  branches 
of  learning  which  appear  unattractive  to  men  at  first  sight, 
and  which  afterwards  prove  to  be  of  absorbing  interest. 
Other  and  superficially  interesting  subjects  seem  futile  after 
a  time  of  training.  This  difficulty,  too,  might  be  obviated 
by  the  presence  of  enough  tutors  to  observe  men  individually 
and  to  advise  them  wisely.  In  default  of  that,  any  advice 
that  can  be  procured  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
prospective  course-chooser.  To  that  end  the  writer  offers 
the  small  product  of  his  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  any  course  which  offers  culture  without 
work  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  delusion.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
and  for  that  reason  worthy  of  being  repeated,  that  we  get 
out  of  anything  exactly  what  we  put  into  it.  Mere  drudgery 
of  course  has  not  so  much  value  as  work  in  which  the  heart 
lies.  But  work  in  any  case  is  necessary  for  results.  We  could 
sit  back  for  hours  and  listen  to  polished  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare without  becoming  very  much  better,  bigger,  or  wiser 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  one  sonnet  well  will  add 
inestimably  to  our  appreciation  of  a  hundred  lines  of  the  great 
poet.  Any  course  where  a  man  has  to  dig  in  original  earth 
for  thought  is  valuable.     Culture  is  more  than  information. 

In  the  second  place,  any  course  which  appears  to  be 
"practical,"    without  resting  on  fundamentals,  is  positively 
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harmful.  If  it  does  rest  on  fundamentals,  the  fundamentals 
must  be  understood  before  the  course  can  be  understood.  An 
academic  college  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  a  man 
has  the  delightful  opportunity  of  delving  down  under  the 
bottoms  of  things.  Special  training  can  be  gotten  later,  and 
gotten  much  better  later.  By  all  means,  while  we  are  here, 
let  us  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  about  Greek,  Latin,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  more  fundamental  sciences.  Let  us  not  waste 
our  time  half-learning  a  very  deficient  course  on  some 
so-called  "practical"  subject.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  get- 
ting too  far  away  from  the  everyday  world  of  business.  We 
shall  never  have  a  chance  to  get  away  from  it  again.  More- 
over, the  most  successful  men  in  "practical"  life  are  invari- 
ably those  who  understand  fundamentals.  It  is  better  train- 
ing to  use  your  wits  in  metaphysics  than  it  is  to  be  an 
automaton  in  business  college. 

If  a  man  could  choose  the  courses  he  wanted  without 
restriction,  if  he  could  be  sure  what  courses  he  wanted,  and 
if  he  could  want  the  best  courses — all  of  which  conditions 
seem  to  be  within  the  range  of  actuality — what  real  scholar- 
ship we  should  have!  There  would  be  no  more  gentle  urg- 
ings  of  the  attractions  of  the  curriculum  as  against  social 
activities,  more  men  would  get  from  college  not  only  a 
certain  vague  and  not  always  altogether  beneficial  "atmos- 
phere" but  also  an  education.  Perhaps  even  we  should  all 
belong  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa!  But,  seriously,  are  there  not 
ideals  in  this  line  to  be  striven  for,  and  can  we  not  approach 
them  by  a  little  judicious  striving? 

George  H.  Soule,  Jr. 
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FRIENDS. 

Through  silent  shadows  a  bullet  screams, 

The  smoke  drifts  murderous,  dark  and  low 

From  where  a  sword  or  a  bayonet  gleams 

Within  the  valley  afar  below. 

Come,  friend,— one  look  in  your  face  to  see 

And  feel  once  sure,  though  my  doubts  are  dreams, 

That  you  forever  could  trust  in  me. 

Come  down  with  me  to  the  winding  creek 
Where  men  lie  cold  in  the  long,  damp  grass ; 
Where  breath  of  bullets  close  fans  your  cheek, 
And  the  wounded  cheer  as  the  colors  pass. 
You'll  trust  me  now, — as  I  trust  in  you, — 
If  you  fell  to  earth,  all  alone  and  weak, 
To  stand  by  your  side,  and  bear  you  through? 

All  round  us  the  valley  now,— come,  friend, 
And  look  not  back, — we  must  hasten  fast ; 
Where  smoke  hangs  low,  there's  the  journey's  end; 
Once  through  the  clouds,  and  the  danger's  past, 
I'm  wounded ! — Here  in  my  side  the  mark — 
Your  hand! — Where  are  you? — run  at  the  last 
To  leave  me  here  to  die  in  the  dark? 

/.  H.  Auchincloss. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  EXPRESSION  OF  SENTIMENT. 

T  ET  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  when  I  attempt 
•*— '  to  define  the  nature  of  sentiment,  I  mean  sentiment 
and  not  sentimentality.  When  we  hear  the  word  "sentiment/1 
our  mind  unconsciously  illustrates  it  with  visions  of  certain 
persons  of  our  acquaintance.  *  They  are  the  kind  who  delight 
in  consoling  the  afflicted  with  harrowing  details  they  have 
carefully  remembered.  They  are  the  kind  who  greet  us  with 
flowery  speeches  appropriate  to  the  seasons.  If  they  are 
young  they  are  sure  to  be  novel-nurtured,  and  dream-dazed. 
If  they  are  old,  they  will  gossip  garrulously,  and  then  lest  they 
might  appear  worldly  they  will  bestow  upon  us  "the  continual 
dew  of  their  blessing."  Their  minds  are  void  of  everything 
save  trite  old  tortures  of  starchy  speech,  which  they  have 
laboriously  learned  to  repeat  parrot-fashion.  As  for  their 
hearts,  either  they  were  born  without  them,  else  they  have 
worn  them  quite  away  with  their  gushing.  And  yet — such 
as  these  are  too  often  supposed  to  represent  in  the  flesh  the 
meaning  of  sentiment. 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  true 
sentiment  and  that  vulgar  imposter  sentimentality,  with  its 
stolen  respectability  of  name.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  them — all  the  difference  between  simplicity  and 
affectation,  what  is  best  in  the  hearts,  and  what  is 
cheapest  in  the  manners  of  men.  True  sentiment  is  a 
subtle  something  in  the  human  spirit,  testifying  that  it 
once  was  young  and  frank  and  free.  It  is  the  surface  tremor 
of  the  average  sensitive  heart.  In  the  unreserved  emotions 
of  little  children  it  can  be  most  clearly  seen;  in  their  sweet 
and  sprightly  fancies,  their  warm  attachments,  their  trusting, 
pitying,  generous  impulses.  Later  when  they  have  reluctantly 
left  behind  them  the  care-free  domains  of  their  dreams  and 
found  themselves  self-reliant  in  a  world,  seething  with  its 
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one  burning  issue  of  profit  and  loss,  in  a  world  cunning,  subtle 
and  Janus-faced,  then  they,  too,  learn  to  repress  their  frank 
outpourings.  Sentiment,  however,  does  not  die  with  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  for  it  is  inherent  in  all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
the  poet  and  the  patent  lawyer  and  the  dry  goods  clerk. 
Even  the  cynic  and  the  flashy,  dreary  worldling  have  their 
share  of  sentiment  hidden  somewhere  in  the  secret  places  of 
their  withered  hearts. 

Sentiment  dwells  also  in  the  "critic  of  the  finer  sensibili- 
ties." He  is  ashamed  to  show  it  and  denounces  it  profession- 
ally whenever  it  appears  too  obviously  in  books,  plays  or 
pictures.  Let  no  one,  however,  imagine  that  he  really  despises 
it.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  realizes  that  the  promptings  of  true 
sentiment  fill  the  world  with  its  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  the 
heart  with  its  inner  gladness.  But  it  is  this  very  fact,  that 
true  sentiment  dwells  within,  is  sacredly  personal,  which 
makes  this  "critic  of  the  finer  sensibilities' '  demand  that  it 
shall  not  be  displayed  in  public  and  distributed  broadcast. 
So  he  insists  upon  the  dictum  of  artistic  criticism  which  holds 
that  responsive  chords  of  feeling  may  be  cautiously 
and  ever  so  delicately  touched,  but  that  open  expression 
of  the  surface  emotions  will  make  cheap  merchandise 
out  of  the  precious  privacies,  and  cheap  music  out 
of  the  sweet  voices  of  the  soul.  It  is  then  extremely 
difficult  to  express  true  sentiment  adequately  through  any 
artificial  medium,  since  it  cannot  be  even  a  moment  sustained. 
It  must  reveal  the  heart,  even  as  the  night  is  revealed,  in  a 
sudden  flash  of  electric  emotion. 

Let  us  now  see  how  sentiment  has  fared,  when  expressed 
through  the  various  mediums  of  art. 

We  are  too  apt  to  associate  sentiment  in  plays  with  the 
tawdry,  tinsel  melodrama,  written  to  thrill  "the  submerged 
tenth"  from  the  Bowery,  too  apt  to  forget  that  Shakespeare's 
immortal  comedies  have  stood  for  centuries  on  their  structure 
of  sheer  sentiment.  On  the  American  stage  to-day  plays 
are  being  produced,  and  with  great  success,  by  two  drama- 
tists— each  in  his  way  a  sentimentalist.     I  speak  of  James 
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Barrie  and  David  Belasco.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast — the  former  a  prose-poet  who  writes  delicate  fan- 
tasies, wholly  careless  of  whether  the  public  appreciates  them 
or  not;  the  latter  a  stage  manager,  who  twice  a  year  stakes 
fortunes  on  the  popularity  of  each  new  lavish  production. 
Yet  the  success  of  the  stage  manager's  sentiment,  though 
far  less  really  creditable,  is  in  a  way  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  prose-poet.  Barrie,  like  his  own  Peter  Pan,  never 
wants  to  grow  up  and  out  of  his  dreams.  In  him,  even  as 
in  Stevenson,  struts  the  debonaire  spirit  of  youth.  With  his 
brilliant  fancy  fluttering  tireless  through  sunny  skyey  Never, 
Never  Land,  what  other  language  could  he  speak — what  other 
language  for  that  matter  could  Stevenson  have  spoken,  or 
Lewis  Carroll  or  Eugene  Field  or  Kenneth  Grahame,  than  the 
language  of  sentiment?  But  Belasco  is  not  of  this  brother- 
hood of  the  eternally  young.  Nor  is  he  a  man  of  fine  breeding 
or  thought  or  culture.  His  plots  and  dialogues  are  alike, 
pretty  old  and  pretty  poor  stuff.  The  last  act  of  "The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho"  reveals  a  training  in  the  practical  school  of 
barn-storming,  melodrama.  But  the  settings  of  the  first  act 
are  enough  to  redeem  the  play.  When  the  curtain  rises  the 
scene  is  a  mission  garden  during  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
California.  A  glow  of  late,  afternoon  sun  is  chequered  by 
the  lengthening  shadows.  The  drowsy,  midsummer  air  is 
heavy  laden  with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers.  A 
dark,  Spanish  girl  yawns  lazily  and  bathes  her  heated 
temples,  ere  she  fills  her  pitcher  at  the  fountain.  Beneath  the 
vines  of  his  veranda  a  good  old  padre  nods  over  his  wine — 
murmuring  from  time  to  time,  "the  heat — the  heat."  And 
stretched  full  length  under  the  arbor's  shades,  a  handsome, 
half -awakened  caballero,  dazed  with  day  dreams,  smokes  end- 
less cigarettes  and  strums  on  his  guitar.  Under  the  spell 
of  such  atmospheric  stage  illusions, — a  spell  destined  to  be 
broken  with  the  first  spoken  word — we  cannot  but  feel  the 
indefinable  clutch  of  pictorial  sentiment. 

In  literature,   sentiment   is  almost  as  daring  a  thing  to 
attempt  as  it  is  in  drama.     Lowell,  the  flower  of  American 
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intellect,  described  written  sentiment  as  "emotion  precipi- 
tated into  pretty  crystals  by  the  fancy."  The  value  of  the 
finished  product,  however,  depends  not  only  on  the  genuine 
quality  of  the  material  but  on  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Some 
subjects,  moreover,  are  too  large  to  be  precipitated  into 
crystals  of  language.  For  instance,  in  the  sentimental  love 
story,  every  word  in  every  tongue  has  been  exhausted,  every 
method  of  procedure  attempted  in  the  millions  of  passages 
describing  the  hero's  proposal.  Now  love  is  universal,  and 
it  is  natural  that  every  man  should  be  interested.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  when  lovers  are  anxious  to  tell  us  exactly  how  they 
are  affected,  we  would  infinitely  rather  take  their  word 
for  it  than  have  them  enlarge  upon  the  subject?  The  reason 
is  that  the  words  of  average  lovers  are  totally  inadequate 
to  convey  to  us  the  glorified  sentiment  which  agitates  their 
breasts.  Their  eyes  are  ever  so  interesting,  even  to  the 
unmoved  onlooker,  for  they  are  the  tell-tale  reflections  of 
the  joyous,  tumultuous  worlds  within.  Their  actions  too  are 
instructive  and  entertaining.  But  to  allow  their  lips  to  gush 
in  love-talk  is  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  that  the  ill-kept  secret 
of  their  eyes  and  actions  had  aroused.  ,  The  pathos 
of  daily  life,  the  hundred  and  one  trifling  incidents  which, 
all  in  the  day's  work,  give  us  glimmerings  of  men's  inner 
lives — this  is  a  much  more  prosperous  field  for  artistic  depic- 
tion, and  the  sentiment  of  Dickens,  because  of  his  keen  insight, 
his  kindly  humor,  and  his  wonderful  sympathy,  earns  yearly  its 
glorious  tribute  of  tears.  Though  the  essay  of  cheap  sentiment 
is  excruciating, — and  I  need  but  to  refer  you  to  the  chatty, 
slangy,  heart-to-heart  talks,  generally  by  women,  which  one  can 
find  any  day  in  the  yellow  journals, — yet  for  true  sentiment  the 
"causerie"  essay  is  really  an  excellent  medium.  The  reveries 
of  Lamb  and  Stevenson,  full  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  these 
most  lovable  of  all  writers,  flood  the  soul  with  the  radiance 
and  exhilaration  of  autumn  sunshine.  But  of  all  the  literary 
forms,  the  lyric  in  its  frank  subjectivity  best  expresses  senti- 
ment. Long  after  the  rasping  strains  of  the  so-called  senti- 
mental ballads  have  rolled  out  of  the  last  grind  organ,  the 
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true  sentiment  of  true  poets,  or  of  dear  old  songs,  such  as 
"Annie  Laurie,"  made  sweet  by  association,  will  cause  the 
Universal  Heart  to  quiver  in  response.  Who  has  not  felt 
the  pathos  of  the  sentiment  which  the  young  peasant-poet 
Burns  immortally  expressed — a  plaint  as  new  as  the  Earth's 
last  grief,  older  than  the  oldest  of  the  arts? 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair 
How  can  ye  chaunt,  ye  little  birds 
And  I,  sae  weary,  fu*  of  care." 

Music  is  too  vague  and  elusive  to  clearly  convey  senti- 
ment. No  art  is  more  emotional,  for  great  music  casts  over 
our  souls  a  spell,  and  as  Carlyle  said,  "leads  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  infinite  to  let  us  for  moments  gaze."  But  it  is  only  for 
moments.  The  moods  of  music  are  as  impermanent  as  a 
dream,  and  the  images  they  call  forth  as  fugitive  as  the  phan- 
toms of  sleep.  Painting  and  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  obvious,  their  forms  too  definite  and  permanent,  for  the 
artistic  expression  of  such  a  delicate  and  transitory  thing  as 
sentiment.  The  popular  picture,  "The  Huguenot,"  has  a 
very  affecting  story.  Yet  if  we  look  too  long  or  too  often 
at  Millais'  pale  little  English-Frenchwoman  trying  to  tie  that 
white  scarf  around  her  endangered  lover's  arm,  the  thrill  of 
awful  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  the  eloquent  love  and  fear  in 
her  eyes,  all  cease  to  impress  themselves  upon  us.  We  only 
see,  out  of  the  millions  of  painted  lovers,  this  particular 
couple,  standing  in  an  unusually  uncomfortable  attitude. 
Again  there  may  be  good  reasons,  such  as  dead  pets  or  broken 
pitchers,  for  the  tears  that  stand  in  the  big  eyes  of  certain 
well-known  children  of  the  French  and  English  galleries. 
Yet  upon  more  familiar  acquaintance,  the  sentiment  is  so 
obvious  that  the  specific  sorrows  are  neglected  and  our  minds 
simply  record  so  many  more  samples  of  weepy,  dishevelled, 
delicious  littleN  Greuze  girls. 

Music  being  too  formless  and  painting  too  obvious  for  the 
artistic  expression  of  sentiment,  these  two  extremes,  strange 
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to  say,  by  adopting  the  same  method,  may  make  their  arts 
sufficiently  subjective.  This  method  is  to  resort  to  definite 
symbols  to  convey  definite  emotions.  Wagner  was  among 
the  first  to  put  into  practice  the  theory  that,  opera  being  a 
form  of  drama,  the  music  should  intensify  the  emotions 
displayed  in  the  text.  For  this  purpose,  he  brought  into  use, 
as  the  all-important  element  of  opera,  the  Leitmotiv — a 
striking  and  easily  recognizable  musical  strain,  to  be 
associated  with  particular  persons,  ideas  or  moral  influences. 
Thus  in  Tannhauser,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  struggle 
between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  within  the  human  soul, 
the  former  is  represented  by  the  seductive  strains  of  the 
Venusberg,  while  the  latter  is  voiced  in  the  sweet  solemnity 
of  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus.  In  painting  I  know  of  no  better 
example  of  symbols  used  to  express  the  artist's  emotion  than 
the  dryads,  who  dance  within  the  "paysages  intimes"  of  the 
good  pere  Corot.  The  Nature  that  this  poet-soul  loved  so 
well  whispered  its  message  in  wood-notes  to  his  ear,  and 
the  joy  he  found  in  the  freshness  of  each  new-born  day, 
this  he  embodied  in  the  dancing  forms  of  his  dryads.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  made  his  dancers  peasants.  But 
Corot  was  a  classicist  and  all  his  world  was  Arcady. 

When  the  heart  calls  in  the  mind  to  help  it  to  thus  express 
its  surface  emotions  artistically  we  have  what  is  known  as 
symbolism.  We  naturally  associate  symbols  with  the  abstract, 
classifying  type  of  intellect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  symbols 
are  in  most  cases  nothing  but  spontaneous,  world-old  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  of  man,  clothed  in  the  court  dress  of 
ingenious  thought.  When  sentiment  without  the  aid  of 
symbolism  attempts  to  define  abstract  emotions,  the  result  is 
vapid.  Given,  for  instance,  the  subject  "Despair"  to  depict 
in  sculpture,  uninspired,  "bromidical"  sentiment  will  instinc- 
tively carve  the  form  of  Niobe  dissolved  in  tears.  The  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  dorsal  muscles  may  be  faithfully 
rendered,  for  sentiment  does  not  hamper  technique.  But  in 
the  presence  of  this  weeping  figure  we  stand  unmoved,  coldly 
comparing  its  merits  with  those  of  other  weeping  figures  we 
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have  seen.,  Now  let  symbolism  be  consulted  ere  the  bronze 
is  shaped,  and  a  radically  different  "Despair"  will  confront 
us  and  with  a  concrete  idea.  You  may  see  an  example  by  the 
great  St.  Gaudens  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A  draped  figure 
sits  erect  at  the  side  of  a  tomb.  The  body  is  rigid,  yet  under 
firm  control.  Only  the  face  is  bared,  and  the  lean,  strong 
arm  which  supports  it.  The  features  are  also  fixed  and  the 
unseeing  gaze  into  infinity.  This  is  neither  man  or  woman 
for  it  is  both.  This  is  incarnate  despair — sexless,  universal 
despair,  with  all  the  passionless  rigidity  of  eyes  which  can  no 
longer  weep,  of  a  soul  from  which  even  hope  has  long  since 
fled.  And  speaking  of  hope,  I  recall  another  instance  of 
symbolism's  splendid  work.  Abstract  "Hope,"  expressed 
sentimentally,  is  sure  to  be  a  platitude  insufferable.  Without 
fail,  hope  will  turn  up  as  a  pretty  young  thing,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  big  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven.  On  the  walls  of 
the  Tate  gallery  in  London,  hangs  a  different  conception  by 
the  great,  stern  allegorist,  Watts.  On  the  orb  of  the  globe, 
in  a  blue  twilight,  sits  the  bowed  and  stricken  form  of  a  young 
girl,  who  is  blindfolded.  Yes,  this  is  hope.  For  see — the 
timid,  suffering  figure  clasps  in  her  arms  a  broken  harp.  One 
string  alone  remains  taut — and  this  she  twangs  resolutely — 
pressing  it  closer  and  ever  closer  to  her  ear,  to  catch  its  linger- 
ing sweet  vibrations.  In  the  last  analysis,  what  is  this  power- 
ful and  original  picture,  but  an  illustration  of  the  hackneyed 
old  sentiment — "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 
Sentiment,  then,  because  of  its  inherent  simplicity  and  spon- 
taneity, and  because  of  the  unfortunate  bluntness  or  equally 
offensive  sententiousness  with  which  it  so  often  fails  to 
express  its  own  worth,  should  often  call  upon  symbolism  to 
act  as  its  spokesman.  Most  people,  if  they  were  compelled  to 
definite  sentiment,  would  call  it  "a  form  of  expression,  emo- 
tional in  origin  and  more  or  less  trite  in  phraseology."  Let  us 
try  to  grasp  the  fact  that  sentiment  is  not  alone  the  expression 
of  emotion  but  the  emotion  itself — and  that  it  is  best 
reflected  not  in  words  but  in  deeds.  Time  was,  when  senti- 
ment did  not  hide  in  shame  within  the  heart — to  be  revealed 
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only  by  accident.  In  the  youth  of  the  world,  men  expressed 
their  surface  emotions  with  the  valor  of  their  swords.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry,  sentiment  spurred  men  to  mould  the  destiny 
of  nations.  Brave  hearts  dared  all  things  for  fair  ladies,  and 
knights  rushed  proudly  into  mortal  conflict,  to  do  honor  in 
tourney,  to  the  emblems  they  wore.  The  spirit  of  Christianity, 
in  those  militant  days,  asserted  itself  in  those  gorgeous,  silly, 
sentimental  journeys — the  Crusades.  Just  as  in  our  day,  men 
pride  themselves  upon  their  practical  common  sense  and 
enlightened  moderation,  so  in  that  remote  time,  they  boasted  of 
the  wildness  of  their  daredeviltries.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  chief  end  of  intellectual  existence  has  been  "the  search  for 
truth,"  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  "the  quest  of  romance." 
So  sentiment  sent  whole  kingdoms  crusading.  These  days  of 
chivalry  are  gone  forever.  But  the  spirit  of  romance  abides. 
The  call  to  battle  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  beauty,  the 
homage  to  women  in  unfailing  courtesy,  the  knight-errantry 
in  pursuit  of  fame,  in  succour  to  distress,  in  defense  of  honor, 
knight-errantry  upon  which  the  betterment  of  society  depends, 
all  this  still  animates  our  modern  world  with  the  spirit  of 
romance  that  makes  life  worth  the  living.  Dry  as  dust  is  the 
clod  in  whose  pulses  never  throbs  the  thrill  of  sentiment — 
in  whose  ears  never  resounds  even  above  the  crash  and 
clamour  of  our  city  streets, 

"The  horns  of  Elfland,  faintly  blowing." 

We  live  in  an  age  of  reason — of  speculation,  of  science. 
Our  thinkers  are  engrossed  with  myriads  of  problems  that 
beset  humanity,  and  are  delving  deep  into  the  mystery  of  the 
shadows.  That  is  why  they  are  so  persistently  avoiding  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street.  Yet  the  sun  is  just  as  warm  as  in 
the  golden  days,  and  sentiment  is  not  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  still  guides  men  and  nations.  What  is  patriotism 
but  a  sentiment?  and  patriotism  is  power.  What  is  the 
sense  of  honor  but  a  sentiment?  and  the  sense  of  honor 
is  the  rule  of  conscience.  We  are  all  slaves  to  sentiment  in  our 
fealty  to  tradition,  in  our  reverence  for  the  antique,  in  our 
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mutual  sensitiveness  to  the  "one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  And  perhaps  sentiment  is  most 
clearly  shown  to  be  our  common  heritage,  to-day  far  more 
than  of  old,  in  our  larger  possession  of  that  redeeming  tender- 
ness known  as  "the  milk  of  human  kindness."  It  is  revealed 
not  so  much  in  our  organized  charities,  as  in  the  good  impulses 
of  our  unconscious  moments.  The  sentiment  which  prompted 
that  gallant  Elizabethan  gentleman,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  when, 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  of  Arnheim,  he  gave  a  dying 
soldier  his  cup  of  water — this  sentiment  survives  and  will 
exist,  I  venture  to  hope,  as  long  as  one  man's  necessity  is 
greater  than  another's.  However  much  we  may  have  out- 
grown the  word,  and  however  much  in  our  reserve  we  may 
shrink  from  its  too  open  expression,  yet  sentiment  should  not 
be  despised.  It  testifies  to  the  warmth  of  the  human  heart, 
to  the  abiding  youth  and  freshness  of  the  human  spirit 

Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Jr. 
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KING'S  EVIL. 

DOWN  to  the  little  clear  river  swollen  with  last  night's 
rain  the  fresh  green  fields  sloped  under  the  bright 
morning  sun.  Worm-hunting  birds  made  conversation 
among  the  hedge-rows  to  the  vexation  of  the  white-clad 
boy  choristers  from  the  nearby  town;  who  were  obliged 
to  tramp  primly  along  the  highway  chanting  a  "Venite"  at 
the  head  of  a  mongrel  procession  of  sick  folk  under  the 
benevolent  protection  of  the  Church;  for  to-day  the  King 
touched  for  Evil  at  the  castle. 

The  King  sat  on  the  dais  in  the  great  hall.  The  vast  tables 
had  been  pushed  to  the  very  walls,  the  rushes  cleared  from 
the  floor  and  a  broad  strip  of  fantastic  carpet  (Crusade  spoil 
of  the  manor  lord)  ran  from  door  to  dais  step.  On  the 
King's  right  stood  a  Bishop  in  full  canonicals  to  bless  the  sick, 
at  his  left  a  page,  brave  in  scarlet  and  gold  and  very  frightened 
at  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself,  lest  he  should 
drop  the  huge  charger  of  medals  he  bore.  As  the  sick  came 
the  Bishop  blessed  them,  two  fingers  in  the  air,  the  King 
smiled  quite  mechanically,  put  out  his  long,  white  hand  in  its 
finger-touching  scarlet  sleeve  and  brushed  the  sufferer's  fore- 
head, taking  at  the  same  time  a  medal  from  the  charger  which 
he  dropped  into  the  eager  palm. 

Through  the  open  windows  above  the  heads  of  the  rout 
in  the  great  gallery  (ladies  of  the  Queen's  train,  castle  folk, 
gentlemen  of  the  Bishop's  household),  could  be  seen  the  tops 
of  greening  trees.  White  clouds  scudded  along  bound  for 
the  world's  edge.  A  smell  of  wet  loam  filled  the  hall ;  in  the 
courtyard  horses  neighed  and  the  kennel  dogs  barked.  Spring 
filled  the  dull  castle  yards  and  rooms.  Vague  unrest  was  in 
every  heart.  In  the  pauses  of  the  chanting  choir  the  sharp 
noise  of  the  river  could  be  heard  about  the  castle  base.  It 
made  the  Bishop  think  of  a  certain  hunt  near  its  source  that 
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was  ideally  fitted  for  his  favorite  nephew — could  the  lone 
woman,  who  owned  it,  be  made  to  see  the  thing,  and  he  began 
to  wonder  if  the  King  would  be  persuaded  to  make 
the  lord  of  the  manor  interfere.  The  page,  shifting  covertly 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  called  to  mind  certain  deep 
pools  where  it  was  good  to  bathe  in  June  and  where  ripe 
mulberries  leant  above  the  still,  brown  waters  and  the  dragon 
flies  balanced  on  osier  blades.  The  restless  King  thought 
of  days  past  when  he  was  a  mere  second  son's  second  son 
and  boated  up  stream  to  a  lonely  grange  where  a  slim  girl 
stood  to  greet  him  in  April  sunshine,  of  eyes  brown-grey  like 
shadows  in  a  forest  mere,  warm  hands  where  life  ran  vibrant, 
and  then  of  a  horseman  in  a  dripping  dawn  beneath  a  window, 
while  the  soldiers  in  the  lane  beyond  waited  to  take  an  unwill- 
ing heir  to  his  crowning.  As  he  thought,  great  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  Mist  filled  the  hall  and  when  his 
eyes  grew  clear  again — lo !  a  gray  clad  woman  light-stepping 
as  an  aspen  branch  came  up  the  fantastic  carpet  toward  his 
feet. 

Whereat  the  Lord  Bishop  frowned  somewhat,  for  this  was 
the  holder  of  the  forest  chase,  and  the  page's  heart  swelled 
with  pride,  for  the  serving  maid  behind  her  was  his  own 
sister  who  might  behold  his  dignity.  But  the  King's  soul 
cried  out  in  him — for  this  was  his  lost  love. 

Very  far  away  a  voice,  his  voice,  bade  page  and  Bishop 
step  aside,  very  far  away  the  murmur  of  the  gallery  seemed 
to  lessen  in  surprise,  very  far  away  the  Queen  looked  down 
with  amused,  incurious  eyes  (for  did  not  a  dark  noble  of  her 
own  southern  land  lean  on  the  chair's  arm?)  but  her  lips 
were  red  as  he  leant  forward  and  her  slim  hands  warm  in  his 
as  she  knelt  at  his  feet. 

"Welcome,  sire!"  said  she  (how  still  her  breast  beneath 
the  gray  gown!). 

"Other  greetings  had  we  in  other  days!"  said  he  (what 
mattered  court  and  queen  if  he  could  touch  her  mouth?). 

"Days  change  and  greetings,"    she  smiled. 

"Do  hearts  change  also?"     Something  caught  his  throat. 
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"Only  to  dust  in  sepulchre,  my  lord  and  king !" 

They  were  silent  a  little  while  and  heard  the  river.  Then 
tears  slid  down  the  King's  face  on  her  hands. 

"Forgive  me  I"  said  he.    She  knew  he  spoke  of  the  Queen. 

"Kings  must  for  the  people's  weal,  lord  and  love, — beauti- 
ful is  my  life — more  beautiful  my  hope  1" 

"Have  you  no  pain  then?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  the  bosom  heaved  sharply  once. 

"Old  wounds  must  throb  in  springtime.  Is  it  not  so?  But 
thou  hast  the  pain.    I  hope  for  both.    Farewell." 

But  he  held  her  with  one  hand  till  he  had  torn  a  jewel  from 
his  robe.  She  took  it  smiling  and  saying  quite  aloud,  "Thou 
hast  cured  my  evil,  O  King!"  turned  away,  walking  proudly 
beneath  the  gaze  of  the  crowd. 

The  Bishop  wondered,  as  he  blessed  the  next  comer,  what 
effect  on  his  case  this  might  have — the  page  was  full  of  pride, 
for  his  sister  had  been  quite  over-awed.  But  the  King  as  he 
touched  the  forehead  to  take  away  the  pain,  and  gave  gold 
to  charm  regret,  said  under  his  breath,  "A  king's  evil !" 

Thomas  Beer. 
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MEED  OF  SORROW. 

Upon  the  nearer  bank  of  that  dark  shore, 

Where,  still  and  full,  Lethean  waters  pour 

Like  greatening  darkness  and  a  deepening  sleep 

That  makes  a  sobbing  child  forget  to  weep, 

And  lulls  his  beating  eyelids,  and  compels 

Erasure  of  the  sorrow,  and  foretells 

A  sweet  awakening  by  a  morning  breeze 

That  scatters  flickering  sunshine  through  the  trees, 

I  saw  a  woman  wander,  all  alone. 

Her  long,  straight  robe  with  dullest  whiteness  shone 

Like  to  the  blank,  sad  blindness  of  a  wall 

Between  us  and  our  freedom;  the  light  fall 

Of  her  brown  hair,  baffled  in  loveliness, 

Yearned  for  an  evermore  denied  caress ; 

And  her  smooth,  twilight-pale,  grief  -sickened  brow 

Shamed  with  its  blessed  breadth  the  fire  that  now 

And  now  anew  glowed  dully  in  her  eyes, 

Consuming  all  the  hope  of  glad  surprise 

Or  unsought  joy.     She  could  not  now  impart 

In  one  clear  glance  from  her  deep-moving  heart 

Any  half-satisfaction  in  a  love 

That  gives  itself  to  what  it  cannot  move, 

But  rather,  shaken  and  bruised  by  blow  on  blow, 

Too  frightened  to  be  calm,  too  weak  to  know, 

She  waited  for  an  ending  of  her  soul — 

Never  to  come.    Toward  her  Lethean  goal 

Over  that  shadowy,  old  rough-heathered  waste 

She  stumbled  with  slow  steps,  too  tired  to  haste. 

Her  pitiful  white  fingers  at  her  breast     • 

Clutched  at  her  sorrows,  as  if  yet  her  quest 

For  something  fine  and  beautiful  and  still 

Moved  her  in  vain  to  grapple  and  to  kill 

The  longings  torturing  her.     She  hardly  breathed, 
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Else  had  her  tense-held  woe  to  weeping  seethed, 

And  smitten  with  sudden  tears  had  found  relief — 

A  thing  that  could  not  be.    In  pure,  whole  grief 

She  reached  that  silent  stream,  and  bending  low 

She  saw  its  blackness  and  desired  it  so 

That  sorely  trembling  she  leaned  o'er  the  brink 

And  lifted  one  sweet  handful.    Ere  the  drink 

Had  touched  her  patient  lips,  a  strange  regret 

Grew  in  her  eyes,  as  if  a  moment  yet 

She  held  some  lonely,  sweet  pain  to  her  heart 

Close  as  a  child,  afraid  lest  it  depart. 

Then  trembled  joy  o'er  pain,  as  when  the  moon 

Swells  wondrously  above  some  distant  dune, 

Creeps  spirit-like  across  uncertain  seas, 

And  blazes  splendor  on  the  fantasies 

Of  midnight  terror.    Slowly  she  let  fall 

The  potion  black  that  would  have  hidden  all, 

And,  in  whole  knowledge  of  her  deep  distress 

She  smiled  a  smile  of  utter  tenderness. 

George  H.  Soule,  Jr 
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ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

HP  HE  career  of  Anthony  Trollope  is  a  pleasant  contrast 
•*•  to  the  unhappy,  precarious  lives  which  so  many  men 
of  genius  have  led.  From  the  age  of  thirty  on,  he  met  with 
no  serious  reverse  and  no  real  misfortune.  He  not  only 
made  some  contributions  to  English  literature  which  bid  fair 
to  be  permanent,  but  received  immediate  reward  in  the  shape 
of  reputation  and  affluence.  There  were  none  of  the  abnormal, 
impractical  traits  in  his  character  which  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  the  ear-marks  of  talent;  on  the  contrary,  his 
nature  was  so  very  sane  and  methodical  as  to  dispel  the 
faintest  trace  of  romance  which  might  otherwise  have 
gathered  about  his  memory.  He  was  of  the  sturdy,  beef- 
eating  Briton  type,  sound  rather  than  brilliant  in  his  attain- 
ments, and  extraordinary  only  for  his  ceaseless  mechanical 
industry. 

Although  brought  up  as  a  child  in  a  literary  atmosphere, 
circumstances  taught  him  to  regard  writing  merely  as  a  pro- 
fession by  which  an  industrious  workman  could  earn  a  livii^j. 
His  mother  was  a  successful  writer,  but  her  work  was  done 
with  no  amateur's  enthusiasm.  She  wrote  to  support  her 
family  and  had  only  the  early  morning  hours  in  which  to 
work.  Trollope  tells  of  her  beginning  at  four  daily  and  writ- 
ing till  the  rest  of  her  family  had  arisen.  In  the  laziness  of 
his  boyhood  he  shuddered  at  such  drudgery,  not  foreseeing 
that  he  himself  would  later  adopt  the  same  habit.  When  he 
did  adopt  it,  however,  he  wrote  as  his  mother  had,  to  make  a 
living  rather  than  to  give  a  message. 

His  youthful  character  afforded  none  of  those  indications 
of  future  greatness  which  biographers  usually  ferret  out  of 
their  hero's  past.  His  habits  were  unconquerably  lazy,  his 
person  clumsy,  and  his  manners  awkward.  Since  his  family 
lived  in  great  poverty,  he  had  to  attend  the  nearest  school 
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as  a  day  scholar;    and  here  his  aristocratic  school-fellows 
taught  him  what  real  misery  was.     After  being  treated  for 
a  long  time  as  a  pariah,  Trollope  drew  entirely  into  his  shell, 
making  no  friends  nor  even  acquaintances  outside  of  the 
family.    This  loneliness  and  poverty  lasted  until  he  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  when,  with  his  marriage  and  with  honor- 
able employment,  life  began  to  open  out  for  him,  and  his 
long-starved  taste  for  friendship  and  enjoyment  developed 
strongly.     As  his  salary  covered  little  more  than  expenses, 
however,  he  turned  to  writing  novels  by  way  of  "pot-boiling." 
This  belief  of  his  that  writing  was  simply  hard  work, 
lucrative  if  done  with  skill,  is  certainly  not  idealistic.     But 
the  jarring  note  in  his  confession  is  produced  more  by  his 
absolute  frankness  than  by  anything  intrinsically  sordid  in  him. 
To  soften  the  barbarity  of  his  attitude,  he  asserts  that  he 
never  consciously  prostituted  his  talent,   but  always  wrote 
the  best  he  knew  with  no  eye  to  the  sale  of  the  book.    Once 
the  book  was  completed  he  could  be  as  shrewd  as  you  please 
with  the  publishers ;  but  while  actually  writing  he  aimed  only 
to  do  good  work,  regardless  of  the    "main  chance."     His 
attitude  was  not  very  noble,  nor  was  it  very  sordid;   it  was 
simply  the  attitude  of  a  plain,  uninspired  man,  whom  an  ideal- 
ist might  possibly  term  a  Philistine.    But  were  we  all  as  frank 
as  Trollope  the  confession  of  such  an  attitude  might  bring 
less  shock..   As  long  as  man  has  to  pay  money  to  live  there 
must  be  some  connection,  however  disagreeable,  between  art 
and  its  reward.     It  may  be  true  that  Michael  Angelo  lived 
to  paint,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  also  painted  to  live. 
And  the  fact  that  Milton  received  only  ten  pounds  for  "Para- 
dise Lost"  does  not  stamp  him  as  careless  of  material  reward. 
Indeed,  had  not  his  much-criticised  daughters  been  supporting 
him  at  the  time,  he  might  well  have  haggled  for  more. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  inartistic  view  of  Trollope's 
would  alone  have  kept  him  from  doing  really  great  work.  As 
has  been  shown,  his  Philistinism  was  kept  in  the  background 
while  he  wrote.  What  was  a  far  more  serious  error  was 
that  he  reversed  the  natural  proceeding  of  an  author  and 
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instead  of  waiting  until  he  had  something  to  say,  forced  him- 
self to  say  something  on  any  and  all  occasions.  In  all  his 
dealings  with  the  Muse  he  insisted  upon  playing  the  part  of 
command  rather  than  suppliance.  No  obstacles  of  time  or 
place  dismayed  him;  whether  on  a  night  train  in  England 
or  a  stormy  passage  on  the  Atlantic,  he  could  always  write, 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  always  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  He  allotted  himself  a  certain  number  of  pages  a 
week,  varying  according  to  the  time  at  his  command,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred;  and  this  number  he  always  com- 
pleted on  time,  even  when  the  distressing  calls  of  sea-sickness 
punctuated  his  working  hours.  He  himself  notes,  with  a 
humorous  glimmering  of  remorse,  that  even  his  rate  of  words 
per  hour  finally  became  fixed. 

This  method  of  work  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect 
in  certain  directions.  It  gave  to  Trollope  a  fluency  and  ease 
in  telling  a  story  which  makes  most  of  his  work  fresh  and 
vivid.  And  it  gave  him  a  fecundity,  not  perhaps  desired  by 
all,  but  certainly  surpassed  by  few.  Yet  since  fiction  is  mainly 
work  of  the  imagination,  such  mechanical,  cut-and-dried 
industry  could  hardly  have  produced  the  best  results  possible, 
nor  did  Trollope  claim  that  it  did.  Had  he  been  an  author 
only,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  would  have 
worked  in  this  way.  But  he  was  primarily  a  post-office 
official  and  his  first  interest  was  with  the  duties  of  that  depart- 
ment. Literature  was  a  side  issue  with  him  and  he  could 
devote  to  it  only  the  hours  before  and  after  his  real  day's 
work.  If  he  meant  to  succeed  under  such  conditions, 
mechanical  regularity  was  essential. 

His  work  is  redeemed,  however,  by  the  distinction  between 
the  method  of  his  actual  writing  and  that  of  his  thinking. 
While  writing  he  was  undeniably  machine-like  and  his  work 
in  places  shows  it ;  but  for  the  rest  he  was  unusually  imagina- 
tive and  intensely  sympathetic.  The  characters  of  a  story 
were  always  present  with  him ;  he  criticised  and  praised  them, 
loved,  hated  and  admired  them  like  living  flesh-and-blood 
beings.     The  details  of  plot  and  construction  interested  him 
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far  less  than  the  growth  and  development  of  each  set  of 
characters,  and  consequently  his  people  always  outbalance 
his  stories.  The  "Eustace  Diamonds"  is  a  mediocre  story, 
but  the  character  of  Lord  Fawn  would  redeem  a  far  worse. 
Likewise  the  Archdeacon,  Mrs.  Proudie,  Laura  Standish  and 
Glencora  Palliser  are  characters  who  can  hardly  fail  to  endure 
the  test  of  time ;  it  seems  as  though  the  characters  must  live 
even  when  the  stories  in  which  they  appear  are  forgotten. 

This  preponderance  of  interest  in  behalf  of  the  characters 
is  a  natural  enough  result  when  one  considers  the  nature  of 
Trollope's  stories.  They  are  for  the  most  part  stories  of 
everyday  English  or  colonial  life  as  Trollope  himself  had 
seen  it.  The  plot  is  never  so  clever  nor  the  situations  so 
intense  that  by  themselves  they  hold  the  reader's  interest.  It 
was  the  common  details  far  more  than  the  crises  of  life  which 
interested  Trollope.  He  multiplied  detail  upon  detail  with 
endless  variety,  making  them  all  intensely  interesting,  but  only 
on  account  of  their  reaction  upon  the  characters  concerned. 
He  was  an  ardent  preacher  of  the  doctrine  that  happiness  lies 
in  the  little  incidents  and  events  of  peaceful,  everyday  life 
rather  than  in  thrilling  crises.  The  "Warden"  is  the  best 
illustration  of  this  power  of  Trollope's  to  make  uneventful 
life  a  study  of  very  great  charm. 

In  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  his  career,  the  "Parlia- 
mentary Series,"  he  shows  the  same  tendency.  Although  he 
has  to  introduce  a  more  brilliant  life  into  these  novels,  it  is 
always  the  incidents  rather  than  the  crises  which  he  presents. 
After  he  has  described  a  great  struggle  in  the  House,  or  any 
scene  of  intensity,  he  always  turns  with  noticeable  relief  to 
an  ordinary  gathering  at  Brooks'  or  a  fox  hunt  in  the  country. 
As  fox  hunting  was  a  sport  which  brought  him  as  much 
pleasure  as  anything  else  in  life,  so  he  gives  it  similar 
importance  in  the  lives  of  some  of  his  characters.  He  believed 
in  extracting  all  the  sweet  and  as  little  of  the  bitter  as  possible 
from  ordinary  life,  and  this  attitude  is  constantly  reflected 
in  his  writings. 

The  main  theme  of  Trollope's  work  is  seldom  tragic;  but 
in    "Phineas  Finn"    and    "Phineas  Redux"    the  sacrifice  of 
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Laura  Standish  is  so  bitterly  tragic  that  it  almost  over- 
shadows the  rest  of  the  story.  Trollope  seems  here  to  have 
slightly  overshot  his  mark.  He  has  portrayed  a  noble  femi- 
nine character,  who  voluntarily  sacrifices  her  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  her  brother;  and  the  extent  of  this  sacrifice,  as 
he  himself  develops  the  story,  he  fails  to  recognize.  The 
disagreeable  conclusion  to  her  life  is  far  from  just,  and  when 
contrasted  with  the  sheer  luck  of  the  hero,  arouses  a  feeling 
of  resentment  in  the  reader. 

A  more  pleasant  story  is  that  of  Glencora  Palliser,  of  whom 
Trollope  aptly  remarks  that  she  "was  not  in  all  respects  a 
perfect  lady,  but  had  the  fates  so  willed,  she  might  have  been 
a  thorough  gentleman."  She  also  makes  a  great  sacrifice, 
but  unlike  Lady  Kennedy,  she  finally  succeeds  in  rising  above 
her  fate  and  finding  happiness.  These  two  and  Madame  Max 
Gossler  have  much  in  common;  they  all  experience  the  con- 
flict between  a  desire  for  influence  in  the  Parliamentary  circle 
and  natural  feminine  affections.  Though  all  three  know 
what  trouble  is,  only  one  meets  with  permanent  tragedy ;  and 
she  has  more  true  nobility  than  either  of  the  others.  These 
characters,  the  nucleus  of  the  "Parliamentary  Series,"  are 
powerfully  drawn  and  show  Trollope  at  his  best. 

The  remainder  of  the  many  novels  Trollope  wrote  cover 
a  wide  field.  Whenever  he  traveled,  he  conceived  the  plots 
of  stories  and,  with  him,  the  idea  was  followed  very  shortly 
by  the  finished  book.  "Orley  Farm"  deserves  mention  as 
Trollope's  favorite  and  probably  his  strongest  story.  On  this 
he  based  any  claim  that  he  made  for  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  On  this  subject,  however,  he  was  very  modest; 
he  took  great  pride  in  some  of  the  characters  he  created  and 
in  the  popularity  his  books  enjoyed  during  his  own  lifetime, 
but  all  he  ventured  to  predict  was  that  "Orley  Farm"  might 
possibly  live  after  him.  So  it  might  havfe  been  had  not  his 
autobiography  been  published  after  his  death.  To  one 
familiar  with  this  autobiography,  his  poorest  novel  is  of  the 
deepest  interest.  It  is  an  intimate  confession  of  the  author's 
ideas,  aims  and  experiences,  and  imparts  charm  and  meaning 
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to  all  that  he  ever  wrote.  One  who  knows  the  autobiography 
will  not  judge  Trollope's  novels  on  their  bare  merit ;  whether 
they  be  technically  good  or  bad,  they  are  as  sure  to  be  inter- 
esting as  the  publications  of  a  personal  friend.  It  has  placed 
Trollope  and  the  Trollope  characters  on  a  footing  entirely 
different  from  that  of  other  authors  and  their  creations. 
Taken  separately,  very  few  of  his  novels  can  be  called  excel- 
lent; but  with  the  autobiography  they  make  such  a  strong 
and  unique  appeal  that  a  long  life  for  them  is  certain.  This 
sturdy,  magnetic,  fox-hunting  author  may  not  have  greatly 
elevated  English  literature,  but  he  enriched  it  as  few  others 
have. 

Lester  W.  Perrin. 


3* 
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BALLADE  OF  LOST  LOVE. 

I  should  have  kissed  you  when  you  turned  your  head 
And  all  the  breezes  listened,  while  more  low 
Than  distant  murmuring  seas  you  almost  said 
What  I  had  given  my  sight  to  hear,  and  slow 
Your  eyelids  faltered  and  your  eyes'  faint  glow 
Gave  hint  to  me  of  what  the  silence  missed — 
A  rapture  far  too  fair  for  lips  to  show — 
I  should  have  kissed  you  then ;  I  should  have  kissed ! 

For  then  the  sun  still  lived  in  glorious  red 

Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  earthly  woe, 

A  pure  day's  passions  then  were  not  yet  fled, 

While  all  the  shadowed  dreams  that  come  and  go 

Over  the  evening  river's  careless  flow 

And  wander  as  the  winds,  where'er  they  list, 

Were  gathering  in  the  moon's  pale  silver  bow ; 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then ;  I  should  have  kissed ! 

But  now  the  sweetest  of  the  nights  is  dead, 

A  new  and  garish  day  has  blinded  so 

Those  eyes  of  sun-down  dreams,  that  falsely  led 

To  staring  pleasures  of  day's  overflow 

No  longer  anything  to  me  they  owe 

Of  silent  longing  in  a  twilight  tryst. 

No  longer  do  faint  incense-breezes  blow ; 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then ;  I  should  have  kissed ! 

Envoi 

That  moment  is  for  ever  dead,  I  know, 

And  all  those  dreams  are  vanished  with  the  mist ; 

Dear  love,  that  offered  once  your  largess,  oh 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then ;  I  should  have  kissed ! 

George  H.  Sotde,  Jr. 
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ACCORDING  TO  KANT. 

CONSTANCE  had  finally  to  give  up  playing  house  since 
the  cat  persisted  in  retiring  for  a  siesta  in  the  arm- 
chair before  the  library  fire.  The  cat  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  art  of  house-playing,  serving  as  husband.  And  a  very 
good  husband  he  made  at  meal-time,  when  he  lapped  up 
his  share  of  the  feast  in  such  a  degree  of  haste  and  noisy 
enjoyment  as  to  elicit  looks  of  horror  from  his  better  half. 
"Papa's  getting  old,"  Constance  would  whisper  with  a  shake 
of  her  head  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  Japanese  doll  and 
the  prima  donna.  But  meal-time  over,  papa  considered  his 
duties  ended  and  indulged  in  a  nap. 

Constance  liked  the  library.  It  was  dark  and  romantic  and 
lined  with  high  bookcases  full  of  red  and  gold  and  blue 
volumes,  dusky  and  vague  in  the  shadows  of  twilight.  When 
kitty  was  asleep  she  dreamed  by  the  fire  or  counted  the  backs 
of  the  books  and  wondered  what  they  all  said,  and  whether, 
if  she  knew  all  they  had  to  give,  she  might  become 
the  greatest  lady  in  the  world.  Once  she  started  out 
with  this  purpose  in  mind  and  picked  out  a  red  one 
as  a  possible  good  beginner.  A  paragraph  each  day 
seemed  sufficient  for  the  present.  First  she  learned: 
"that  all  our  Cognition  begins  with  Experience,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  for  how  otherwise  should  the  faculty  of  Cognition  be 
awakened  into  exercise,  if  this  did  not  occur  through  objects 
which  affect  our  senses,  and  partly  of  themselves  produce 
representations,  and  partly  bring  our  Understanding-capacity 
into  action,  to  compare  these,  to  connect,  or  to  separate  them, 
and  in  this  way  to  work  up  the  rude  matter  of  sensible  impres- 
sions into  a  cognition  of  objects,  which  is  termed  Experience." 
It  required  a  long  time  and  some  of  the  words  were  hard. 
But  the  library  was  quiet,  kitty  slumbered  peacefully,  and  she 
managed  to  learn  most  of  it  by  heart.  Later  she  asked  cook 
what  cognition  meant,  but  cook  did  not  know. 
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At  supper  Constance  fidgeted  and  studied  Uncle  Alfred's 
face.  Perhaps  he  knew,  for  why  otherwise  would  he  have 
the  book?  Besides,  Uncle  Alfred  was  a  professor  and  wrote 
books,  too.  She  went  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  shyly. 
"What  is  it,  child  ?"  he  spoke  almost  as  a  response  to  a  sixth 
sense.  "What  does  cognition  mean?"  she  asked.  "Cogni- 
tion?" he  replied.  "Why,  it  means  to  know  something." 
She  pondered.  "Then  why  does  all  cognition  begin  with 
experience?"  He  looked  at  her  doubtfully.  "Where  did  you 
get  all  this?"  he  asked  perplexedly.  "In  a  book,"  she 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  Uncle  Alfred  con- 
sidered. "Well,"  he  spoke  slowly,  "If  you  had  never  seen 
a  wasp  before  and  thought  it  very  pretty  and  picked  it  up  you 
would  find  out  that  a  wasp  is  better  left  alone,  now  wouldn't 
you?  Well,  that  is  'Cognition  through  Experience.'  Is  that 
what  you  wanted  ?"  Constance  puckered  her  brow  and  shook 
her  head  slowly.    "I  see,"   she  said. 

Katy  the  maid  had  quarreled  with  cook.  One  day  cook 
told  Constance,  who  was  watching  her  stuff  a  chicken,  that 
Katy  was  in  love  with  Highgate  the  groom.  She  spoke  so 
loud  that  Katy,  polishing  silver  at  another  table,  blushed  when 
Constance  looked  at  her.  "What  is  being  in  love?"  asked 
Constance.  The  extent  of  her  acquaintanceship  did  not  go 
beyond  Uncle  Alfred,  who  had  never  mentioned  the  subject, 
and  Miss  Cowles  the  governess.  Somehow  Constance  felt 
now  that  Miss  Cowles  did  not  know,  either.  Unless  it  were 
like  the  Commandments,  which  Constance  did  know.  But 
she  had  an  intuition  that  this  was  different,  and  asked  cook. 
The  latter  laughed  hoarsely.  "When  ye're  as  old  as  Katy 
yell  know,"  she  wheezed.  Katy  bit  her  lip  and  squared 
away  for  a  verbal  combat,  to  which  Constance  listened.  But 
it  did  not  enlighten  her  at  all. 

On  Saturdays  sometimes  Miss  Cowles  did  not  come  and 
then  Constance  could  play  all  day.  Often  she  removed  the 
household  from  the  library  to  the  garden,  taking  along  her 
sluggish  spouse,  who,  on  such  occasions,  would  be  quite  active 
and  display  the  true  qualities  of  a  brave  hunting  the  wild 
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game,  in  this  case  sparrows,  and,  alas,  devouring  the  prey 
as  well.  Constance  never  witnessed  these  carnivorous  orgies, 
or  kitty's  position  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  swiftly  forfeited. 
She  concluded  that  he  had  gone  to  see  a  man,  and  poured 
tea  and  exchanged  scandal  with  the  Japanese  doll  and  the 
prima  donna.  Where  she  acquired  these  arts  seems  strange. 
It  may  have  been  a  case  of  "Cognition  a  priori,"  but  Con- 
stance had  not  reached  that  far.  The  red  book  had  long 
lain  in  idleness,  till  ambition  should  again  spur  her  on. 

Once,  however,  her  negligent  husband  came  flying  home 
to  his  board  in  wild  alarm.  Constance  sought  for  a  cause, 
and  noted  some  feathers  protruding  from  behind  a  tree, 
betraying  an  intruder.  Presently  he  advanced,  armed  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  his  face  streaked  with  black.  She  sheltered 
kitty  in  her  arms  till  the  enemy  reached  the  tea  table.  Where- 
upon the  cat  struggled  loose  and  ascended  a  tree.  "Huh," 
said  the  boy.  "That  your  cat?"  Constance  nodded  and 
watched  him  deposit  his  implements  of  trade  on  the  ground 
and  help  himself  to  a  cake.  She  did  not  know  quite  what 
to  do.  Finally  she  inquired  politely:  "Will  you  have  some 
tea?"  It  was  make-believe  tea,  and  he  spurned  the  invita- 
tion, taking  the  last  cake  and  devouring  it.  "These  are 
my  spoils  of  war,"  he  explained  in  answer  to  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  a  stray  tear  in  her  eyes.  "Oh,"  she  said.  "And 
by  rights  I  ought  to  take  you  with  me,  and  then  ransom 
you,"  he  added.  Constance  looked  startled  but  interested. 
"What  is  ransom?"  she  said.  "I  know  it  must  be  loads  of 
fun."  He  glanced  at  her  pityingly.  "Huh!  No  fun  for  your 
father,  though,  when  he  has  to  pay  it."  Then  he  looked 
troubled,  for  she  showed  signs  of  weeping.  "No!  No!" 
he  cried.  "I  have  it.  We'll  be  lovers,  but  a  cruel  parent 
keeps  us  apart,  and  you  are  betrothed  to  a  homely  thing 
with  lots  of  money.  I  am  poor  but  proud  and  have  to  sneak 
into  the  garden  by  stealth  and  stratagem,  killing  the  guards." 
He  looked  at  her  inquiringly  for  approval.  "Guards?"  she 
said  vaguely.  "Yes.  Just  as  much  guards  as  that  tea  of 
yours  is  tea!    But  I  can  only  come  Saturdays."    She  clapped 
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her  hands.  "Miss  Cowles  is  here  sometimes  or  Saturdays," 
she  added  doubtfully  as  an  afterthought.  "Then  I'll  leave 
a  note  in  the  crotch  of  that  tree,"  he  said.  Constance  wrig- 
gled with  delight.  But  her  mysterious  swain  seized  his  arms 
with  a  cautious  glance  towards  the  house  and  stalked  away 
from  tree  to  tree.  When  he  reached  the  hedge  he  bowed  low 
and  doffed  his  plumed  hat.    Then  he  disappeared. 

The  next  Saturday  it  rained  and  though  Constance  went 
out  when  it  cleared,  there  was  no  letter.  It  vexed  her  some- 
what. Miss  Cowles  came  the  two  following  weeks,  but  still 
no  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  proud  lover.  Constance 
became  very  irritable  and  Uncle  Alfred  concluded  that  lessons 
should  be  dropped  for  some  time.  One  day  she  was  out 
driving  with  Highgate  and  Miss  Cowles  in  the  brougham, 
when  they  passed  a  throng  of  school  boys  engaged  in  noisy 
conversation.  Constance  took  advantage  of  Miss  Cowles' 
interest  in  a  passing  carriage  and  watched  the  strange  crea- 
tures curiously.  Then  a  startled  look  crossed  her  face.  There 
was  the  faithless  youth,  talking  as  loud  as  any.  And 
now  he  was  looking  straight  at  her.  She  did  not  feel  as 
though  she  ought  to,  but  smiled.  He  stared  back  in  surprised 
unrecognition.  She  looked  at  Miss  Cowles,  and  then  glanced 
back.     But  the  carriage  had  left  the  group  behind. 

After  supper  that  night  she  approached  Uncle  Alfred's 
chair.  In  a  moment  she  was  sobbing  in  his  arms 
and  pouring  broken  bits  of  the  affair  into  his  astonished  ears. 
He  held  her  close  and  looked  into  the  coals.  "I  guess  we 
need  parties  and  such  things,"  he  murmured.  "Not  even 
a  note,"  she  gulped  between  heavy  breaths.  Uncle  Alfred 
suddenly  smiled  and  kissed  her.  "Some  day  she'll  know  that 
this  is   'Cognition  through  Experience/  "  he  said. 

Henry  A,  Beers,  Jr. 
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NOTABILIA. 

We  publish  herewith  the  official  agreement  drawn  up 
between  the  owners  of  the  Yale  Banner  and  those  of  the  Yale 
Pot-Pourri,  by  means  of  which  a  permanent  combination  of 
the  two  annuals  has  been  effected.  Both  parties  feel  that 
they  have  made  considerable  concessions  in  bringing  this 
important  change  about,  but  it  was  plainly  for  the  good  of 
the  college  community.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  plan  will 
fulfill  its  purposes  in  this  regard,  and  correct  the  previous 
evils  so  ably  revealed  by  the  News.  We  wish  also  to  mention 
the  praiseworthy  spirit  of  fairness  and  broad-mindedness  with 
which  the  present  editors  of  the  Pot-Pourri  entered  into  the 
negotiations,  and  undertook  for  their  publication  its  full  share 
of  the  concessions  and  sacrifices  involved.  We  trust  that  the 
future  editors  of  the  annual  will  all  work  with  the  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good  will  in  turning  out  a  book  of  which 
Yale  may  be  proud. 

Articles  of  Combination. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  the  owners 
and  publishers  of  the  annual  known  as  The  Yale  Pot-Pourri 
(represented  by  a  committee  of  three  graduates  appointed 
to  act  with  full  power  in  this  matter)  and  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  owners  of  the  annual 
known  as  the  Yale  Banner  (represented  by  the  present  board 
of  active  editors  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  with  full 
powers  to  represent  the  owners  of  the  Yale  Banner). 

Witnesseth  as  f ollows : 

That  a  single  combined  annual  shall  replace  the  former 
two  and  that  the  name  of  the  new  book  shall  be  The  Yale 
Banner  and  Pot-Pourri. 

That  it  shall  be  published  by  four  men ;  two  to  be  appointed 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Pot-Pourri,  and  two  by  the  editors 
of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 
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The  editors  of  the  annual  shall  be  expected  to  do  an  equal 
amount  of  work. 

From  the  net  profits,  in  the  first  instance,  each  editor  shall 
receive  $100  for  his  share  in  the  work  of  publication,  and  the 
board  of  four  editors  shall  be  liable  for  any  losses  for  their 
year  in  equal  shares. 

That  the  cuts,  dies  and  other  plant  of  both  present  publi- 
cations shall  be  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  new  annual; 
that  if  either  party  shall  hereafter  withdraw  from  this 
arrangement  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  right  to 
publish  such  annual  and  the  cuts,  dies  and  other  assets,  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  other  party. 

The  additional  sum  of  $200  shall  be  given  each  year  to 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for 
that  year,  from  the  profits  of  the  annual,  if  any,  beyond  the 
$400  above  provided  for  the  editors  of  the  annual. 

The  profits  beyond  $600  shall  be  used,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  improving  the  book  and  reducing  the  price  of  insertions, 
preferring  in  any  rebate  the  distinctly  university  organiza- 
tions, and  any  profits  beyond  those  so  used  shall  be  devoted 
to  some  college  purpose. 

We  are  opposed  to  advertisements,  feeling  that  without 
them  a  better  book  can  be  published,  and  that  by  eliminating 
them  we  do  away  with  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  publishing 
the  book. 

Samuel  R.  Betts,  ]   Committee  representing  the 

John  R.  Halsey,  y  owners  and  publishers  of 

George  H.  Nettleton.    J    the  Yale  Pot-Pourri. 

J.  H.  Auchincloss,  ^ 

Lester  W.  Perrin, 

Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Jr.,   I   Active  editors  of  Yale 


George  H.  Soule,  Jr., 
C.  Law  Watkins, 
Haliburton  Fales. 


Literary  Magazine, 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE  RIVER'S   SOURCE. 

The  river  is  wide  where  it  meets  the  sea, 

And  fair  where  it  moves  through  our  meadow  land ; 

It  eddies,  and  gurgles  and  laughs  at  me, 

And  breaks  into  ripples  along  the  sand. 

But  up  in  the  foothills — it's  fairer  yet; 

It  sparkles,  beneath  the  sun,  like  gold, 

With  ferns  and  with  mosses  and  wild-flowers  set, 

And  pebbles  that  gleam  from  its  grassy  mold. 

Beyond,  there's  a  cliff,  where  the  brooklet  leaps 
And  falls  to  the  rocks  amid  rainbowed  spray — 
So  I  cannot  follow  it,  where  it  creeps 
Up  into  the  mountain,  and  far  away. 

Far  up  in  the  mountain  in  some  green  nook 
The  source  must  lie,  where  the  thrushes  sing; 
It's  fairer,  I  know,  than  the  river  or  brook — 
I'd  leave  all  the  stream,  but  to  find  the  spring. 

E.  K.  Morse. 


1  feared  that  it  would  serve  me  some  such  scurvy  trick, 

for  it  was  an  excellent  good  word,  full,  sleek  and  fitting.    Accord- 
ingly, I  had  been  at  great  pains  to  coax  it  into 
reflections       a  sa*e  corner  °*  mv  rnind  some  five  minutes 
on  losing         before  I  had  need  of  it,  thinking  to  find  it  ready 
a  word.  £of  ^e  summons     ]jut  now  ft  is  gone,  not 

utterly,  it  is  true,  the  insolent  vagabond,  but 
just  a  bit  out  of  sight,  and  seeming  the  finer  for  the  distance  and 
the  fond  remembrance  of  its  musical  voice.  Of  course  there  is  a 
ready  host  of  other  words,  any  one  of  which  would  have  pleased 
me  well,  had  I  not  known  this  better  one.  They  come  flocking 
about  me  in  tantalizing  readiness  which  galls  me  like  the  multi- 
tude of  mediocre  apples  that  hang  between  me  and  that  biggest, 
reddest  one  on  the  limb  just  out  of  reach.  I  have  put  one  of 
them  down  in  the  place  I  had  meant  for  my  favorite,  and  it  is  so 
grossly  inadequate  as  positively  to  be  a  blemish.     It  seems  to 
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smirk  self-consciously,  aware  that  it  is  where  it  has  no  right  to 
be.  Clearly  this  sentence  that  I  had  meant  to  write  is  a  failure 
without  that  vagrant  word. 

After  all,  they  are  flighty,  insubordinate  creatures,  these  words 
of  ours.  We  have  enslaved  them  out  of  a  score  of  nations,  seiz- 
ing where  we  found  them  ablest,  mangling  them  out  of  all 
semblance  to  their  native  selves,  and  binding  them  in  the  ugly 
chains  of  a  harsh  and  foreign  grammar.  Yet  have  we  not 
crushed  the  independence  out  of  them,  it  would  seem,  nor  found 
out  the  untamed  moods  that  are  in  them.  We  are  the  best  part 
of  our  lives  assembling  a  well-seeming  force  of  them,  and  fancy 
ourselves  their  master ;  but  anon  they  will  break  into  a  hopeless 
riot  as  of  wild  things,  and  flee  from  us  in  the  hour  of  our  need 
We  have  set  out  to  storm  the  citadel  of  lofty  thought,  perhaps, 
in  the  pride  of  our  legions  of  words,  and  find  ourselves  before 
the  ramparts  utterly  deserted  by  our  host.  Nor  do  they  always 
need  imposing  tasks  to  fight  them.  They  will  slink  away  .before 
the  paltriest  of  daily  tests,  and  leave  us  to  wage  a  puling  strife 
with  what  pitiful  remnant  we  can  muster.  They  seem  to  delight 
in  leaving  us  destitute  where  most  we  would  appear  attended  by 
full  suite. 

Sentimental  Tommy  has  his  word  to  say  on  this  point,  and  he 
speaks  from  bitter  experience.  "I  wanted  something  between 
curran  and  mask,"  he  says  doggedly,  and  because  he  cannot  find 
that  something,  he  is  off  to  the  herding,  with  the  Blackadder 
scholarship  lost  for  want  of  that  one  word. 

And  "It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  find  the  right  word,"  sneers  Mr. 
Gloag,  in  his  ignorance. 

"It's  not,"  protests  Tommy,  "it's  as  difficult  as  to  hit  a  squirrel" 

Their  elusiveness,  however,  is  not  their  most  puzzling  fault 
It  is  no  more  trying  to  be  unable  to  find  a  word  than  to  be  unable 
to  lose  one.  There  are  many  of  them  hanging  about,  anxious 
parasites,  waiting  for  someone  to  stand  sponsor  for  them  and 
start  them  on  the  precarious  road  of  popularity.  There  is  some- 
thing bright  and  attractive  about  them  at  first  sight  and  we  let 
them  attend  us  for  a  little,  till  we  find  to  our  horror  that  they  are 
with  us  closer  than  a  brother,  shoving  themselves  forward  at  all 
times,  losing  no  chance  to  parade  their  vulgar  selves.  In  vain 
we  try  to  shame  them  into  silence.  We  brand  them  slang,  and 
imprison  them  in  a  back  recess  of  our  brains,  amid  such  words  as 
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are  social  outcasts  and  not  to  be  loosed  at  any  cost;  but  they 
break  loose  for  all  that,  and  shame  us,  like  last  year's  rag-time 
on  our  lips. 

Or  perhaps  such  an  upstart  has  really  found  social  recognition 
and  been  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  respectability.  Still,  there 
linger  about  it  something  that  smacks  of  dubious  origin.  We 
fear  duplicity  and  intrigue  on  its  part;  we  are  not  sure  of  its 
genuineness,  or  find  to  our  sorrow  that  we  have  esteemed  it  far 
higher  than  its  due.  There  are  scandalous  paragraphs  in  the 
papers  about  some  such  parvenu,  occasionally,  that  make  us  wary 
how  we  trust  them.  Thus  the  News,  at  stated  seasons,  is  wont 
to  lift  up  its  voice  against  that  old  swindler  of  a  word  "grind" 
that  lures  the  innocent  Freshman  into  a  species  of  green-goods 
game,  and  cheats  him  out  of  his  fat  and  golden  opportunities. 
A  sadder  case  is  that  of  the  esteemed  clergyman  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  flashy  phrase,  "bats  in  his  belfry,"  and  would  fain — so 
runs  the  dastardly  tale — have  substituted  it,  in  Holy  Writ,  for 
the  dignified,  "possessed  of  a  devil."  It  is  well  to  make  friends 
sparingly  among  these  showy  folk  of  our  language.  They  are 
grasping,  pushing  fellows,  at  the  best,  and  must  leave  overalls 
several  generations  behind  them  ere  they  can  hope  to  stand  with 
the  aristocrats. 

For  there  is  an  aristocracy  among  words ;  doubt  it  not.  It  is 
a  snobbish  aristocracy,  too,  if  you  please,  and  it  were  well  to  look 
to  the  blue-blood  and  brains  of  your  vocabulary.  Have  you 
cherished  a  fondness  for  the  scatter-brained  "what-you-may- 
call-it,"  because  it  is  so  lovably  happy-go-lucky,  and  has  a 
sympathizing  wink  for  your  philistine  heart  where  there  are  those 
that  know  the  technical  lingo?  Perhaps,  then,  you  have  been 
so  careless  as  to  apply  the  term  to  the  clarinet,  or  to  the  principle 
of  perspective,  and  have  seen  the  poor,  inconsequential  little 
phrase  shrivel  into  nothingness  before  the  imposing  array  of 
ancient  and  reputable  expressions  sure  to  be  marshalled  at  once 
against  it.  A  stately  and  a  haughty  lot,  these  patricians  among 
words,  and  not  without  their  cliques  and  their  exclusiveness.  Let 
a  shabby  intruder  thrust  himself  in  among  the  well-groomed  ranks 
of  some  established  circle,  and  see  how  icily  he  will  be  received : 

"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  sneak  away." 
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A  perfectly  respectable,  hard-working  word,  this  "sneak,"  but 
manifestly  a  social  impossibility.  It  seems  to  hint  of  back  fences 
and  of  lean  and  wary  cats.  The  other  words  in  the  poem  may 
rub  elbows  with  it  every  day  in  the  street,  as  it  were;  but  it 
cannot  share  with  them  that  ineffable  quality  which  enables  them 
to  grace  the  most  polished  surroundings.  The  plebeian-born  word 
cannot  change  its  blood. 

Not  all  words  are  ready  to  resign  themselves  to  this  blighting 
truth.  The  world  of  speech  is  not  wholly  innocent  of  striving 
after  pedigree.  We  hear  of  certain  words  hopelessly  vernacular, 
that  lay  claim  to  foreign  extraction,  and  would  have  it  that  their 
forefathers  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Nay,  one 
hideous  adventurer  dares  to  seek  the  roots  of  his  coarse-grained 
family-tree  in  the  fine  soil  of  Greek.  Presently  we  shall  hear 
that  the  lemon — but  I  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

A  little  travel  on  the  continent  is  considered  beneficial  to  the 
refinement  of  a  phrase.  There  be  merchants  among  us  that  send 
their  cheap,  trade-born  store  mottoes  abroad,  to  return  lisping 
and  wearing  strange  suits  that  mystify  and  dazzle.  A  mustachioed 
foreign  word  or  phrase  paraded  ostentatiously  in  one's  following 
gives  a  prosperous  air  of  transatlantic  connections.  But  these 
foreigners  are  risky  fellows,  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  the 
mustachios  will  slip  and  reveal  the  damning  truth  that  these 
imposing  strangers  are  but  costumed  supes.  "Au  revoir,  old 
chappie,"  says  the  Englishman,  "if  I  don't  see  you  again !" 

On  the  whole,  they  are  a  various  and  baffling  folk.  When 
they  are  most  needed,  they  are  farthest,  and  when  they  should  be 
off,  they  will  still  be  with  us.  I  shall  have  a  pretty  chase  after 
my  flown  word,  I  fancy,  and  shall  overtake  it  in  the  end,  doubtless 
a  poor,  spent  thing,  with  the  freshness  all  gone  out  of  it  But 
I  have  learned  my  lesson,  and  when  I  have  my  prodigal  home 
once  more,  be  sure  he  shall  not  find  me  easy  to  escape  again. 

R.  D.  French. 

Since  first  the  world  grew  out  of  the  tortoise's  back, 

Matchi  Manito  has  lived  in  the  canon  of  the  Mad  Bison.    Down 

where    the    fiend's    own    river    writhes    and 

the  defiance,    grimaces,  the  Evil  One  has  made  him  a  tepee, 

and  when  the  air  is  still,  he  may  be  heard  to 

laugh  with  wild  glee  that  the  light  of  the  torch  which  the  Great 
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Spirit  holds  high  over  the  earth  pierces  not  the  gloom  of  the 
canon;  for  down  where  Matchi  Manito  dwells,  on  the  bend  of 
the  river — so  speaks  tradition — the  stars  mock  the  sunlight  at 
noonday. 

These  things  have  the  chiefs  handed  down,  father  to  son,  from 
the  time  when  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mad  Bison  crawled 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth  on  the  roots  of  the  great  grapevine. 
And  in  the  whole  tribe  there  is  no  man  of  courage — nay,  not 
even  a  youth,  such  as  is  out  by  night  by  the  lakeside,  a-calling 
Death  as  a  prey  for  his  arrows — who  dares  to  follow  the  trail  of 
the  Mad  Bison,  where  it  twists  and  plunges  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

But  one  day,  in  the  noon  when  the  young  man  goes  up  into  the 
mountains  to  see  what  hunting  grounds  may  lie  beyond,  there 
came  a  paleface  across  the  prairies,  blazing  out  a  trail  for  his 
firehorse.  Mad  in  his  daring,  this  reckless  one  proposed  to  pierce 
the  depths  of  the  canon  with  this  strange  road  which  he  built. 
The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  wrapped  their  blankets  about  them,  and 
went  to  him,  in  the  great  dwelling  that  he  had  built  himself. 
They  warned  him  that  he  was  storming  the  fiend's  own  country  ; 
the  canon  was  full  of  vampires;  he  should  die,  and  his  squaw, 
and  all  those  who  tented  with  him,  if  he  molested  Matchi  Manito 
in  his  dwelling. 

But  the  white  chief  answered  in  strange  words.  "All  right, 
Samoset,  or  Pequot,  or  whatever  they  call  you  at  home,"  he  said, 
"111  risk  the  old  gentleman,  vampires  and  all.  The  canon  route 
is  worth  an  easy  million  a  year  in  coal  and  grade  repairs,  and  I 
guess  we  won't  let  a  few  heap  big  devils  stop  us.     Savez  ?" 

So  the  chiefs  perceived  that  he  was  already  doomed,  and  fled 
his  tepee. 

But  with  chained  fire  and  captured  lightning,  the  white  chief 
built  him  a  road  into  the  heart  of  the  canon  of  the  Mad  Bison, 
and — bold  son  of  the  Thunder — threw  a  frail  thing  of  steel  across 
the  river,  in  that  very  spot  where  Matchi  Manito  has  his  dwelling. 
The  braves  stood  afar  off,  and  waited  to  see  the  river  rise  up  in 
anger  and  wipe  off  the  way  of  the  iron  horse  and  toss  yonder 
feeble  bridge  up  to  the  stars. 

And  when  they  had  waited  many  years,  and  still  Matchi  Manito 
did  not  smite  these  rash  palefaces,  they,  too,  began  to  doubt 
whether  their  fathers  had  not  been  mistaken,  and  whether,  after 
all,  the  fiend  might  not  have  changed  his  dwelling  since  the  tribe 
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of  the  Mad  Bison  crawled  out  of  the  earth.  But  there  came  a 
night  when  there  was  wild  howling  and  laughter  to  be  heard 
in  the  depths  of  the  canon,  for  the  savage  clouds  had  been  hurling 
themselves  all  day  at  the  mountains  where  the  Mad  Bison  has 
its  source;  and  the  maniac  river  had  come  shrieking  down  out 
of  the  turmoil  about  the  cliffs,  tearing  at  the  trees  and  rocks 
along  the  way,  and  clutching  at  its  banks.  The  chiefs,  terrified 
at  the  river's  savage  mood,  had  fled  to  the  heights,  where  they 
could  look  down  into  the  uncertain  darkness  of  the  canon,  and 
could  hear  the  gibbering  of  the  river,  which  now  and  again 
gathered  into  a  blood-curdling  scream  when  the  disturbed  winds 
came  rushing  up  the  valley. 

A  light  shot  suddenly  along  the  depths  of  the  canon.  The 
firehorse !  The  mad  white  man  was  come  to  dare  the  anger  of 
the  fiend !  Winding  along  through  the  black  horrors  of  the  night, 
this  fire-thing  came  to  do  battle  with  Matchi  Manito  in  the  castle 
of  his  strength.  The  darkness  crowded  about  it  and  struggled 
with  it,  striving  to  break  the  shafts  of  light  which  it  threw  out 
before  it.  The  mocking  winds  caught  up  the  monster's  roar  and 
tossed  it  to  the  cliffs,  and  the  cliffs  shouted  to  each  other  across 
the  river,  and  laughed  like  mad  things. 

There  came  a  terrible  flash  of  lightning,  which  tore  the  sky 
open  and  spat  flame  upon  the  earth  for  one  blinding  moment. 
With  a  wild  shriek  of  fear  the  redmen,  who  had  believed  that  the 
fiend  dwelt  in  the  canon,  fled  from  the  cliffs ;  for  the  flash  had 
given  them  a  glimpse  of  the  firehorse  rushing  headlong  upon  the 
greedy  river,  which  was  snatching  at  the  mangled  ruin  of  what 
once  had  been  a  bridge. 

Only  when  the  sun  of  high-noon  had  sent  the  shadows  in  the 
canon  slinking  off  to  cover  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  cliffs,  did 
the  superstitious  redskins  venture  to  draw  near  to  view  the  ruin 
which  Matchi  Manito  had  wrought.  While  they  stood,  discreetly 
distant,  pointing  out  to  one  another  the  traces  of  the  fiend's  mad 
anger,  another  insolent  firehorse  came  blustering  up  the  valley, 
and  paused  near  them  to  let  the  big  chief  of  the  railroad  dis- 
mount— the  same  reckless  one  who  had  mocked  the  redman's 
warning. 

The  chiefs  stood  near  and  eyed  him  closely,  to  watch  him  fall 
and  tear  his  hair  when  he  should  see  the  doom  his  madness  had 
called  down  upon  his  people. 
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But  the  paleface  neither  fell  nor  tore  his  hair.  "Well,  well !" — 
such  were  the  strange  words  the  braves  could  hear  him  say — 
"Thank  God  it  was  only  a  freight  train !"  Then  turning  to  one 
who  stood  by  him, — a  slave  clearly:  "Well,  Andrews,  what's 
your  estimate  at  putting  the  bridge  back,  just  as  it  was,  only  five 
feet  higher?" 

R .  D.  French. 


Do  you  like  a  rare,  antique  snuff  box,  or  a  dainty  fan 

of  old  France?    Do  you  enjoy  Watteau  and  Greuze  and  Sir 

Joshua    Reynolds?      Do    you    adore    an    old 

in  Austin-        garden,  with  trim  hedges  of  box,  a  profusion 

dobson-land.      0f  r0ses,  shady  walks,  sequestered  nooks,  and 

the  indispensable  sun-dials?    Do  you  love  to 

think  of  the  good  old  days  of  gallantry,  when  gay  belles  were 

handed  by  dashing  beaux  into  sedan  chairs  or  led  through  the 

mazes  of  a  stately  minuet?    If  you  do,  you  have  it  in  you — to  feel 

the  charm  of  Austin-Dobson-Land. 

It  is  a  brilliant  little  world  of  powdered  wigs,  and  bewitching 
ladies  in  flowered  silks,  forever  bowing  and  ogling  and  forever 
happy,  whether  at  the  playhouse  or  in  the  city  streets,  or 
a-Maying  in  some  debonair  old-world  garden.  For  in  Austin- 
Dobson-Land  the  air  is  ever  of  May.  Even  if  we  are  indoors, 
the  candles  gleaming  bright  on  the  merry  but  ever  stately  folk, 
in  some  resplendent  ballroom,  yet  through  the  French  windows 
from  the  balmy  moonlight  will  be  wafted  sweet  breaths  of 
spring. 

We  should  not  enjoy  ourselves  the  less  while  in  this  gay  domain 
for  knowing  that  Austin-Dobson-Land,  miles  away  from  history, 
is  only  a  poet's  pretty  dreamland.  We  should  not  forget  that  this 
poet,  with  all  his  Georgian  graces  of  thought  and  word,  is  but  a 
charming  modern  dilettante,  playfully  idling  with  the  beautiful 
Pompadour's  fan,  careless  of  the  naughty  Pompadour's  fame. 

Mr.  Dobson  knows  full  well  that  even  Hogarth's  brutally  blunt 
caricatures  of  a  garish  and  vulgar  world  come  nearer  to  the 
truth,  than  his  gay,  alluring,  miniatures  in  porcelain-poetry.  In 
his  causerie  essays,  the  eighteenth  century  scholar  has  portrayed 
the  times  as  they  were.  In  his  "vers  de  societe,"  the  poet  with 
the  soul  of  a  Herrick  is  too  much  artist,  too  much  sentimentalist 
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to  probe  and  preach.  Besides,  he  loves  the  old  Augustan  days; 
loves  them  for  their  honor  and  courtesy;  loves  them  for  their 
grace  and  polish ;  loves  them  for  their  ruffled  elegance  and  flash 
of  steel.     His  is  the  inspired  voice  of  grown-up   "make-believe." 

"In  teacup-times,  the  style  of  dress 
Would  suit  your  beauty,  I  confess 
Belinda-like,  the  patch  you'd  wear; 
I  picture  you  with  powdered  hair. 
You'd  make  a  charming  shepherdess 
And  I  no  doubt  could  well  express 
Sir  Plume's  complete  conceitedness 
Could  poise  a  clouded  cane  with  care  in  teacup-times." 

Pope  not  only  belonged  to,  and  reflected  an  artificial  age,  but 
his  art  was  wholly  artifice.  This  cannot  be  said  of  our  nineteenth 
century  singer,  for  there  pulsates  some  real,  often  some  deep 
feeling  in  his  dainty  lyrics  of  the  long-ago.  Particularly  emo- 
tional in  its  appeal  is  the  charming  and  infinitely  pathetic  idyl 
"Good  Night  Babette,"  with  its  tender  picture  of  an  old  dreamer 
and  a  "piquante"  little  French  maid,  singing  to  him  sweet 
cadences  of  a  Norman  chansonette  of  angelus  time.  Tender, 
too,  is  the  picture  of  the  kind,  threadbare  old  cure,  as  he  walks 
smiling  among  his  people,  leaving  hope  and  sunshine  along  his 
way.  And  to  my  mind,  the  tenderest  of  all,  with  its  whiff  of  the 
morning,  is  the  picture  of  lovely  Phyllida,  "running  to  gather 
May-dew  before  the  world  is  down." 

Dobson  was  the  first  poet  of  note  to  put  English  inspiration 
into  the  varied  delicious  French  forms  of  lyrical  expression, 
rondel,  rondeau,  ballade,  villanelle  and  triolet,  and  these  rarities 
are  so  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  flavor  of  his  genius,  that  he  has 
made  them  deservedly  his  own.  He  has  written  beautiful  and 
scholarly  prose,  but  it  is  as  the  poet  of  Beau  Brocade  that  our 
children's  children  shall  know  him.  In  a  May-morning  mood  he 
has  given  us  his  own  preference  for  verse. 

"In  a  work-a-day  world  for  its  needs  and  woes, 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose, 
But  whenever  the  May  bells  clash  and  chime, 
Then  it's  hey  for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme!" 

And  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  in  Austin- 
Dobson-Land. 

Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Jr. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Yale  Cross  Country  Team 

On  February  13th  elected  R.  A.  Spitzer,  '09,  Captain  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Yale  Courant 

On  February  14th  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men 
from  1909  to  be  literary  editors  for  the  ensuing  year:  A.  R. 
Dodd,  J.  L.  McConaughy,  R.  Moses  and  H.  P.  Stokes. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 

On  February  21st  announced  that  the  following  men  had  been 
elected  editors  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demic Junior  Class:  H.  W.  Stokes,  E.  K.  Morse,  H.  A.  Beers, 
Jr.,  C.  H.  Thurston  and  L.  Bacon.  Later  the  Board  organized  as 
follows :  H.  W.  Stokes,  Chairman ;  E.  K.  Morse,  Book  Reviews ; 
H.  A.  Beers,  Jr.,  Editor's  Table;  C.  H.  Thurston,  Memorabilia, 
and  L.  Bacon,  Managing  Editor. 

A  University  Mass  Meeting 

On  February  27th  was  held  in  front  of  Woodbridge  Hall  to 
welcome  President  Hadley  on  his  return  from  Germany.  The 
President  delivered  a  short  address. 

Hockey  Scores 

February  15 — Yale  3,  Harvard  2. 
This  victory  gave  Yale  the  championship. 

Basketball  Scores 

February  15 — Yale  18,  Cornell  16. 
19 — Yale  16,  Columbia  18. 
22 — Yale  37,  Princeton  19. 
28 — Yale  16,  Harvard  12. 

The  Insignia  Committee 

On  March  2d  decided  to  award  a  Y  to  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pion in  golf,  tennis  and  gymnastics.  W.  R.  Clow,  '07 ;  R.  Abbott, 
'08,  and  E.  Knowles,  '08,  the  intercollegiate  golf  champions  for 
the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907,  respectively,  are  therefore  entitled 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The    Daughter    of   Jorio.      By    Gabriele    D'Annunzio.      Little, 
Brown  &  Company.     $1.50  net. 

No  other  play  can  serve  as  well  as  this  to  illustrate  the  author's 
power  of  setting  forth  the  savage  and  primeval  elements  in  man's 
nature.  Not  even  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  can  reach  the  heights 
to  which  this  attains  in  the  last  act.  D'Annunzio  has  gone  for 
his  plot  and  setting  to  the  old  hill-country  Italians,  the  race  of 
the  Abruzzi.  Into  their  quiet  life  like  a  whirlwind  enters  Mila, 
the  daughter  of  Jorio  the  sorcerer.  Forthwith  spring  to  the  front 
all  the  savage  characteristics  of  men, — hate,  lust,  envy,  fear, 
superstition.  This  last-named  quality  especially  hangs  like  a 
cloud  over  the  entire  story,  influencing  the  actions  of  many. 
Gradually  the  play  rises  to  its  crisis,  until  in  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes  a  terrific  climax.  Mila  rushes  in  from  the  mountains, 
takes  the  guilt  of  murder  from  Aligi  the  parricide,  who,  yielding 
to  the  effect  of  his  mother's  potion,  can  only  weakly  resist,  and 
thus  lying  to  save  her  lover's  life,  she  is  dragged  away  to  be 
burnt  at  the  stake.  Aligi  sinks  unconscious,  while  Mila's  voice 
arises,  from  within  the  crowd,  "The  flame  is  beautiful!  The 
flame  is  beautiful !"  So  ends  the  play — not  like  so  many  modern 
dramas,  with  an  anti-climactical  last  act  to  effect  the  inevitable 
denouement,  but  with  the  climax  at  the  very  end.  It  is  as  if  we 
heard  the  savage  cry  of  the  reapers  rising  throughout  from  a  low 
murmur  to  a  tremendous  shriek  at  the  last.  The  play  is  wholly 
serious  in  tone :  there  is  no  humor  to  relieve  it.  In  form  it  is  a 
poetical  drama,  translated  very  skillfully  according  to  the  Italian 
spirit  and  meter. 

New    Poems.      By    Stephen    Phillips.     John    Lane    Company. 
$1.25  net;  post,  10  cts. 

The  author  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  interpreting  a  beautiful, 
peaceful  mood  with  depth  and  feeling.  In  the  one-act  play, 
"Iole,"  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  Iole  herself,  condemned  to 
die,  has  a  long  speech  illustrating  this  very  point.  It  is  from  end 
to  end  full  of  beauty. 
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*0r  had  I 

Endured  remote  and  lone  into  old  age, 

Had  faded  from  a  garden  to  a  grave, 

Passing  without  a  tear  into  the  stars. 
****** 

Now  suddenly  to  leave  this  purple  light, 
And  go  a  ghost  unto  a  birdless  grave/' 

Another  poem,  "Thoughts  in  a  Meadow,"  seems  in  thought 
the  deepest  of  any  here.  In  beautiful  thoughts  and  form  the 
author  brings  forth  the  idea  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  entering 
into  our  being  and  affecting  our  view  of  life.  One  may  take  it 
as  heredity,  or  simply  as  a  beautiful  poetic  idea. 

"But  ah,  through  thine  eyes  unnumbered  dead  ones  are  peering, 
To  the  windows  the  phantoms  throng." 

Stephen  Phillips  may  not  rank  among  the  great  poets,  but  he 
will  always  hold  a  high  place  among  the  poets  of  beauty. 


The  Infinite  Affection.     By  Charles  S.  Macfarland.     The  Pilgrim 
Press. 

In  these  scientific  times,  when  the  fight  between  the  unseen 
and  the  seen  is  growing  fiercer,  it  is  good  to  hear  a  manly  voice 
bent  on  reconciling  the  Christian  religion  with  exact  thinking. 
One  chapter  especially,  entitled  "The  Person  of  Christ/'  may  go 
far  to  help  the  young  man  beset  with  doubts.  Such  writing  as 
this  book  contains,  simple,  direct,  logical,  is  what  the  church  needs 
nowadays, — by  men  who  having  studied  in  the  most  modern 
methods,  still  hold  to  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  To  all 
thoughtful  people  this  book  will  make  an  appeal. 


Attila.     A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.     By  Lawrence  Binyon.     Im- 
ported by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     $1.00  net. 

This  work  would  be  of  interest  if  only  as  illustrating  the 
tendency  of  the  poetical  drama  to  become  the  next  great  literary 
form,  as  the  critics  are  foretelling  to  us.  But  besides  this,  it  is 
a  well-written  play,  especially  in  some  of  the  longer  speeches. 
Ildico,  the  Burgundian  princess,  beloved  of  Attila  the  Hun,  is 
a  character  capable  of  doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking  in  a  some- 
what modern  way. 
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"And  yet  sometimes 
She  listens  to  her  old  thoughts  asking  her 
Will  Attila  be  less  than  she  had  dreamed  ? 
Will  he,  even  he,  be  nothing  but  the  storm 
That  yesterday  crashed  in  our  roofs,  and  said 
Where  is  it?" 

Ildico  is  almost  too  modern  at  times  for  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters. The  play,  though  containing  few  highly  dramatic 
moments  or  effective  curtains,  is  full  of  impressive  situations  and 
good  writing.     It  was  acted  last  year  with  success  in  London. 


The  Genesis  of  Hamlet.     By  Charlton  M.  Lewis.     Henry  Holt  4 
Company.    $1.25  net. 

It  seems  as  if  the  last  word  had  not  been  said  on  Hamlet.  Prof. 
Lewis  has  a  highly  interesting  argument,  to  prove  which  he  goes 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  this  character,  to  Belleforest  and  Kyd, 
to  the  German  Hamlet  and  the  first  quarto.  The  result  is  a 
combination,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Coleridge  and  Werder 
theories  of  the  great  character.  Coleridge  is  to  a  certain  extent 
right  in  declaring  Hamlet's  difficulties  to  be  internal,  within  his 
own  nature,  and  Werder  also  is  on  the  road  to  truth  when  he 
states  the  hero's  difficulties  to  be  almost  entirely  external,  depend- 
ing on  outward  obstacles  impossible  for  any  man  to  overcome. 
But  these  difficulties  are  not  the  causes  of  his  delay.  The  real 
cause  is  that  the  task  itself  was  repugnant  to  his  nature,  his  filial 
love  finally  triumphing  over  an  inward  repelling  force  at  having 
to  commit  a  crime  so  contrary  to  his  nobility  of  character. 

This  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  permissible  view  to  take.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  to  arrive  at  many  of  his  conclusions  the  author  has  to 
build  his  arguments  often  on  unsubstantial  air.  In  imagination 
he  rebuilds  Kyd's  lost  tragedy,  proving  after  it  has  been  recon- 
structed that  Shakspere  must  have  taken  the  plot  from  him. 
Also,  in  comparing  the  first  and  second  quartos,  he  has  to  assume 
in  places  that  the  discrepancies  between  them  were  the  result  of 
Shakspere's  own  retouching.  The  whole  argument  is  most 
ingenious,  inclining  to  the  metaphysical.  Yet,  though  it  presents 
a  very  good  case,  the  reader  is  privileged,  at  the  end,  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  issues.  The  whole  discussion,  however,  tends  to 
stimulate  thought  on  the  subject. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.     By  Henry  L.  Mencken. 
John  W.  Luce  and  Company. 

This  book  gives  us  a  succinct  idea  of  Nietzsche  the  man,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  prophet,  in  a  style  that  is  understood  by  any- 
one,— much  clearer  in  form  than  Nietzsche  himself  could  ever 
have  put  it.  Few  of  us  sane  American  people  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  his  teachings,  but  leaving  this  aside,  Nietzsche,  except 
for  Wagner,  is  the  most  interesting  modern  member  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nation.  His  philosophy  of  the  fight  for  existence,  taken 
directly  from  Schopenhauer,  his  original  idea  of  evolving  the 
superhuman,  and  his  hysterical  attack  on  Christianity  (Der  Anti- 
Christ,) — all  this  has  made  its  impression  on  the  age.  Nietzsche 
has  made  his  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  every  intel- 
ligent man  must  acknowledge  it.  Therefore  every  intelligent  man 
should  read  something  of  Nietzsche.  But  as  this  might  take  a 
great  deal  of  time,  "the  kernel  is  offered  here  in  a  faif  and  keen- 
seeing  resume  of  the  man  and  his  work.  At  the  end  some  of 
Nietzsche's  inconsistencies  are  noted. 


The  Old  Home  House.     By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.    A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Company.    $1.25. 

A  good  collection  of  stories,  on  the  style  of  W.  W.  Jacobs' 
"Many  Cargoes"  and  others.  Although  hardly  up  to  Mr.  Jacobs' 
standard,  they  make  excellent  light  reading,  abounding  in  prac- 
tical jokes  and  humorous  situations  of  the  side-splitting  variety. 
"Cap'n  Jonadab"  is  a  well-drawn  comic  character. 


The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward,  LittD.,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  From  the 
beginnings  to  the  Cycles  of  Romance.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
per  vol.,  $2.50  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  great  work,  comprising  fourteen 
volumes  in  all.  In  the  completed  history  the  reader  will  receive 
the  sum  total  of  the  best  of  ancient  thought  and  modern  research 
work  over  the  whole  field.  In  order  to  ensure  this,  each  division 
of  the  history  has  been  done  by  a  writer  who  has  been  accepted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject.     In  this  way  the  work  will  be 
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free  from  any  general  prejudices  resulting  from  the  contin- 
uous point  of  view  of  one  individual.  It  will  gain  from  its 
impersonality. 

Another  main  idea  is  that  of  writing  something  about  every- 
body who  has  been  at  all  prominent  in  English  literature,  instead 
of  devoting  a  great  deal  of  space  to  a  comparatively  few  great 
names.     In  this  direction  the  work  will  be  most  comprehensive. 


The   Short  Story.     By   Brander   Matthews.     American   Book 
Company.    $1.00. 

Twenty-four  examples  of  the  short-story  form*  from  the 
"Gesta  Romanorum"  to  H.  C.  Bunner  and  Mr.  Kipling.  The 
earlier  examples  are,  properly  speaking,  hardly  stories  at  all,  but 
they  gradually  evolve  into  the  modern  form.  After  each  example 
is  appended  a  few  concise  words  of  expository  criticism  by  the 
author. 


Specimens    of   Prose    Composition.      By    Nutter,    Hersey   and 
Greenough.     Ginn  &  Company. 

The  specimens  are  chosen  to  illustrate  Exposition,  Argument, 
Description  and  Narration,  also  "to  show  the  relations  of  the 
principles  of  structure  to  the  various  kinds  of  composition." 
Examples  are  given,  written  on  every  imaginable  subject,  includ- 
ing extracts  not  only  from  well-known  authors,  but  also  from 
student  themes. 


Life  and  To-morrow.  Selections  from  the  writings  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie).  Fred.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  desire  for  expressing  one's  thought  in  epigrammatic  form, 
to  give  the  whole  idea  in  a  nutshell,  as  it  were,  has  its  weakness, — 
untruth.  The  one  redeeming  feature  for  epigrams  is  that 
they  be  clever.  If  they  are  both  untrue  and  dull  at  the  same  time, 
the  result  is  a  flat  surface.  Now  some  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  here 
are  clever,  undeniably  so,  but  many  are  not.  For  example,  "The 
joy  of  living  consists,  for  a  man,  in  being  constantly  false  to  some 
ever-faithful  woman/'   or  again,   "Men  have  no  real  confidence 
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in  women."  These,  however,  are  the  weak  points  of  the  book. 
The  strong  side  appears  in  the  keen  remarks  on  human  nature 
that  crop  out  everywhere. 


Translations  from  Old  English  Prose.     By  Albert  S.  Cook  and 
Chauncey  B.  Tinker.    Ginn  &  Company.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of  literature 
and  folklore.  Selections  are  given  from  Bede,  Asser,  Alfred, 
Aelfric  and  others.  To  the  casual  observer,  who  has  not  time  to 
make  deep  research,  they  will  be  of  interest,  giving  him  tnultum  in 
parvo.  Some  new  material  in  translation,  formerly  inaccessible, 
has  been  given  to  the  student. 

j.  H.  A. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

After  twelve  months  of  close  association,  it  is  not  easy  to  resign  our 
places  in  the  Sanctum  and  take  final  leave  of  the  Lit.  It  has  grown  into 
our  affection  because  of  its  little-suspected  lighter  side  as  well  as  the 
dignity  which  age  has  given  it  The  spirits  of  the  past  inhabiting  the 
Sanctum  do  not  frown  upon  a  hilarious  make-up,  and  we  who  now  go 
out  have  enjoyed  many  a  laugh  in  the  company  of  this  mythical  Saint 
whom  we  have  learned  to  reverence.  Yet,  looking  back  over  the  brief  term 
of  service  now  ended,  our  chief  regret  is  not  that  its  pleasures  are  gone. 
Mourning  for  passed  pleasures  is  a  luxury  which  leads  to  no  good  The 
real  pain  of  parting  lies  in  the  fact  that  retrospection  throws  a  pitiless 
light  on  possibilities  left  undeveloped  and  opportunities  never  grasped 
Now,  as  we  give  up  our  places,  the  done  looks  petty  and  the  undone 
vast  indeed. 

Whatever  we  have  left  undone  we  regret;  the  things  we  have  accom- 
plished we  rejoice  in.  And  now,  in  welcoming  the  new  board,  we  enroll 
ourselves  permanently  among  those  who  have  been. 


Hands  off  cheap  gloves  if 
you  want  well-gloved  hands. 
Hand  out 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 
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THE   POETRY   IN   YALE   TO-DAY. 

'  I  "HROUGHOUT  the  four  years  of  our  college  course 
•*■  the  judgment  of  outsiders  rests  heavily  upon  us,  for 
they  see  us  in  a  garish  light  and  arraign  us  in  words  that  are 
the  natural  result  of  this.  "The  few  of  you  who  look  for 
poetry  in  your  life  at  Yale  are  pursuing  a  will  o*  the  wisp," 
they  say.  "Turn  your  attention  to  the  fields  where  you  excel — 
to  athletics  or  to  dogged  even  scholarship.  You  are  hearty 
and  manly,  your  wholesome  ambitions  and  your  clean  ideals 
gain  our  acclamation  and  our  friendship,  but  even  when  we 
take  you  by  the  hand  we  think  you  commonplace  and  uncrea- 
tive.  There  is  no  poetry  in  Yale,"  they  end  contemptuously, 
"the  life  within  her  walls  excites  but  does  not  inspire," — and 
we  all  bow  our  heads  silently  to  their  decision. 

The  reason  for  this  assent  of  ours,  for  this  refusal  to  cry 
out  against  their  judgment  in  loud  denial,  is  the  same  one  that 
fosters  their  belief: — the  average  man  here  does  not  care  to 
vol.  lxxiii  35 
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read  poetry  except  for  class-room  work,  or  he  reads  it  behind 
closed  doors.  He  thinks  poetry  akin  to  emotionalism.  To 
be  found  with  a  book  of  verse  in  hand  he  fancies  is  a  sign 
that  he  has  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  phlegm  essential  to  the  man- 
hood that  he  owes  his  college.  When  his  roommates  have 
left  him  to  himself  after  the  pleasure  of  a  noisy  evening, 
when  the  lamp  murmurs  for  more  oil  and  the  deep  notes  of  the 
town  clock  boom  across  the  silent  Green,  it  is  possible  that 
he  searches  among  his  books  and  opens  his  Shelley  or  his 
Tennyson;  but  he  is  reticent  about  these  midnight  incidents, 
even  if  they  do  occur.  To  hear  him  you  would  imagine  them 
impossible.  If  he  is  fond  of  poetry  and  does  read  in  secret, 
it  is  probable  that  he  will  assume  a  false  stupidity  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  would  rather  have  his  fellows  think  that  he  spends 
his  time  in  heavy  exercise,  in  visiting  the  vaudeville,  or  even 
in  drinking  with  a  company  of  chosen  friends,  than  that  he 
dreams  in  solitary  contemplation.  Can  we  blame  outsiders 
who  say  there  is  no  poetry  within  our  gates  when  some  of  us 
adopt  an  attitude  so  disloyal  toward  what  we  really  feel? 
Even  when  we  have  given  them  a  true  portrayal  of  ourselves 
they  will  taunt  us  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  here  do  not 
care  for  poetry,  that  the  honest  expression  of  our  ideals  has 
only  shown  our  limited  appreciation  and  our  more  limited 
desires.  If,  however,  we  have  had  the  courage  to  come  forth 
in  our  true  colors,  we  can  then  answer  them  with  a  great  argu- 
ment— useless  while  we  veil  our  thoughts,  powerful  only  when 
we  have  expressed  what  we  really  feel.  It  is  the  argument 
that  our  poetry  here  is  in  our  daily  life. 

About  the  modern  college,  Yale,  there  clings  a  certain 
medievalism  that  envelopes  even  the  most  wretched  freshman 
with  its  atmosphere.  He  is  conscious  of  it  when  for  the  first 
time  he  draws  near  the  red  and  gray  buildings,  sombre  with 
the  shade  of  massive  trees,  that  enclose  the  campus  life  of 
which  he  has  heard  so  much.  He  is  overpowered  by  it  when 
once  he  has  set  foot  upon  this  campus,  for  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  clang  and  clatter  of  a  little  city  with  its  com- 
monplace impressions  fade  before  the  dignity  of  Linonia  and 
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jefore  the  calmness  of  the  chapel  chimes  seems  almost  super- 
latural  to  him.  Can  such  a  change  be  possible,  he  thinks,  by 
nerely  taking  a  few  steps  into  an  enclosure  of  stone  and  brick 
md  mortar,  and  by  hearing  the  chimes  of  a  clock?  Let  us 
lope  there  is  a  haze  in  the  air  and  a  dampness  on  the  stones, 
"or  then  the  outlines  of  the  spires  are  softened,  the  moss  and 
vy  that  reach  toward  them  is  full  and  dark,  and  the  ringing 
)f  the  chapel  bells  seems  to  linger  overhead  and  tell  to  him 
lis  answer. 

If  he  must  get  an  appeal  through  his  physical  senses,  or  if 
le  be  of  the  practical  stuff  that  sneers  at  chapel  bells  and  moss 
md  ivied  stones,  let  him  join  in  the  procession  that  will  roll 
hrough  the  streets  on  one  of  these  magical  new  evenings  with 
orches  and  cheering.  He  will  find  poetry  here,  and  of  a  stir- 
4ng  sort.  He  will  link  arms  with  men  he  has  never  before 
;een  and  with  them  wind  in  and  out  over  untried  ground,  to 
itrain  and  shout  at  the  sight  of  powerful  bodies  locked  in 
truggle  on  the  grass.  And  the  confusion  of  a  contest  fought 
n  the  ruddy  glare  of  torches,  the  huddled  ring  of  onlookers, 
he  breathless  jostling,  the  roars  that  greet  each  successful 
lold ; — all  will  combine  to  rouse  in  him  aggressive  strength — 
he  rough,  stern  instincts  of  a  vigorous  man. 

These  are  his  first  impressions ;  they  are  vivid,  and  to  him 
hey  are  unusual.  They  symbolize  a  new  life  and  a  new  com- 
nunity,  for  the  spirit  of  the  college  lives  in  them.  Nor  does 
he  campus  year  begin  with  excitement  and  inspiration  to 
nd  in  dull  monotony.  With  competition  and  companionship 
md  sports  and  books,  with  room  for  every  man  according  to 
lis  bent,  there  can  never  be  monotony.  Some  will  glory  in 
he  flash  and  poise  of  the  oars  and  the  swirl  of  leaping  waters  ; 
:ome  will  learn  to  love  the  spring  of  the  sod  beneath  their 
leels  and  the  smoke  of  autumn  leaves  that  fills  the  air  about 
hem  as  they  run;  all  will  form  and  broaden  in  the  force  of 
ivalry  and  in  the  stimulus  of  friendship.  Why  do  we  not 
.dmit  this  and  talk  and  write  in  just  sincerity  of  what  we  now 
:eep  secret?  ,  When  we  do  so  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need 
or  the  outlet  of  expression  which  we  now  obtain  by  courses 
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of  literature  that  are  often  ridiculed,  but  always  silently 
enjoyed.  Then  we  will  not  feel  ashamed  if  "caught"  by  our 
friends  when  lingering  on  the  campus  to  hear  the  glee  club 
at  its  practice,  when  spending  hours  in  the  library,  when  writ- 
ing verse.  Then  let  us  hope  that  the  burden  of  outside 
judgment — a  burden  of  justice  it  must  be  confessed — will 
rest  more  lightly  on  our  shoulders  than  it  does  to-day. 

Horace  W.  Stokes. 


ATLANTIS. 

Through  the  still  splendor  of  an  idle  sea, 
That  stirs  with  languorous  motion  as  of  sleep, 
There  gleams  a  solemn  vision.    Fathoms  deep, 
Amidst  dark  shadows  glancing  sunbeams  flee, 
That  touch  with  silver  twilight,  lustrously, 
Gfeat  domes  and  stately  towers,  o'er  whose  steep 
And  grim-scarred  walls  fantastic  sea-shapes  creep, 
Like  phantoms  strange,  in  sombre  majesty! 

A  thousand  ages  have  they  mourned  unseen, 
Gray  forms  of  voiceless  sorrow !     In  their  shade, 
Where  now  rules  desolation,  the  fair  queen 
Of  all  the  western  seas  once  proudly  swayed 
The  boundless  ocean — her  long-lost  demesne, 
In  whose  cold  depths  her  mighty  bones  are  laid! 

Bayard  Rives. 
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Zhe  Xft.  pri3e  &&&*?. 

A   PLEA   FOR   THE   PERSONAL    ESSAY. 

T  N  its  hours  of  infancy,  the  personal  essay  was  not  deemed 
-*  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  any  man.  Abraham 
Cowley,  writing  in  the  days  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier, 
turned  out  large  quantities  of  unreadable  verse,  and  inci- 
dentally produced  eleven  as  charming  essays  in  the  personal 
vein  as  we  could  hope  to  see  published  to-day.  But  very 
incidentally :  he  considered  poetry  his  life-task,  and  regarded 
essay-writing  as  a  harmless  method  of  killing  time.  And  his 
fame  as  a  poet  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  was  very 
high ;  as  an  essayist,  he  was  unknown.  This  attitude  toward 
the  personal  essay  is  not  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even 
to-day,  such  works  are  too  commonly  regarded  as  "light 
literature,"  an  odious  term  which  is  applied  as  freely  to  the 
modern  historical  novel  and  detective  story.  A  fondness  for 
reading  things  of  this  sort  is  confessed  with  a  certain  apolo- 
getic air,  as  though  it  were  the  indication  of  a  frivolous 
nature.  As  the  goal  of  second-rate  intellects,  they  are  all 
very  well ;  but  coming  from  a  serious  mind,  they  can  only  be 
by-products. 

There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  estimate  to  color  it  and 
render  it  plausible.  The  personal  essay,  to  live  up  to  its 
requirements,  must  be  light  in  a  sense;  it  must  exhibit  light- 
ness of  touch.  It  may  not  assert  in  solemn  fashion  the  eternal 
verities.  Its  aim  is  not  to  furnish  the  reader  with  stores  of 
useful  knowledge,  or  to  form  and  kindle  his  convictions. 
This  function  it  leaves  to  its  more  pretentious  relation,  the 
formal  essay.  In  a  sense,  to  be  sure,  all  essays  are  more  or 
less  personal:  the  fairest,  the  most  painstaking  of  them  is 
doubtless  tinged,  from  an  impartial  estimate,  by  the  individual 
preferences  of  the  writer.  In  the  formal  essay,  however,  these 
prejudices  are  disturbing  elements.  The  truly  personal  essay, 
on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  whims  of  the  individual  as  its 
excuse  for  being. 
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This  is  no  admission  of  inferiority,  however;  the  personal 
essay  is  not  essentially  frivolous  on  this  account.  In  fact,  it 
may  and  often  does  contain  as  deep,  as  significant  truths  as 
many  more  solemn  efforts.  For  truth  presented  as  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  and  under  the  winning  guise  of  humor, 
may  still  be  intensely  vital.  Like  a  pill  embedded  in  jelly, 
it  goes  down  easily  and  even  pleasantly — yet  loses  none  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  process.  Our  essay's  flights  (to  change  the 
figure)  are  undoubtedly  less  ambitious  than  those  of  its 
afore-mentioned  relative.  It  does  not  try  to  solve  universal 
problems,  either  of  art  or  of  life;  it  follows  no  laborious 
trains  of  thought  to  the  logical  end  of  their  journey.  There- 
fore it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  formal  essay,  and  has 
no  desire  to  do  so.  Surely  this  fact  need  not  exclude  it  from 
our  serious  regard.  The  world  of  letters  is  wide  enough,  we 
suspect,  to  include  them  both. 

In  fact,  the  personal  essay  seems  to  be  a  necessary  outlet 
for  certain  types  of  human  emotions.  Long  before  it  had  won 
a  distinct  place  for  itself  among  the  literary  arts,  it  cropped 
forth  at  sporadic  intervals.  The  charm  of  Cnwltyfr  essays 
lies  mainly  in  this — that  they  seem  the  unfettered  outpouring 
of  the  man's  heart;  such  an  easy,  trivial  flow  of  talk  as  he 
might  have  offered  a  friend  in  the  closer  moments  of  inter- 
course. "I  confess,"  he  says,  "I  love  Littleness  almost  in  all 
things.  A  little  convenient  Estate,  a  little  cheerful  House,  a 
little  Company,  and  a  very  little  Feast,  and  if  I  were  ever  to  fall 
in  love  again  (which  is  a  great  Passion,  and  therefore,  I  hope,  I 
have  done  with  it)  it  would  be,  I  think,  with  Prettiness  rather 
than  with  Majestical  Beauty."  How  much  a  passage  like  this 
tells  about  its  writer !  The  note  of  quietism  throughout  these 
papers  is  as  marked  and  sincere  as  in  Benson.  These  retiring 
folk,  who  prefer  a  book  and  a  meditative  hour  to  all  the  stirring 
world  has  to  offer,  are  evidently  men  of  no  age.  There  is 
something  about  them  which  blots  out  intervening  time,  and 
makes  all  of  them  dwellers  in  the  present. 

The  personal  essay  is  essentially  an  informal  creature,  not 
too  proud  to  appear  in  what  guise  it  may.     Hence  the  personal 
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element  in  prose,  written  with  a  very  different  end  in  view,  is 
often  strong.  The  parts  of  The  Compleat  Angler  which  we 
read  with  pleasure  to-day — what  are  they  but  little  personal 
essays  every  one:  homilies  which  shed  more  light  upon 
Walton's  self  than  any  biography  could  do?  The  fact  that 
years  of  conflict  can  cherish  in  the  by-paths  of  letters  such 
men  and  such  thoughts  as  these,  is  one  of  the  truths  which 
history  teaches  between  the  lines. 

The  age  which  followed  was  not  a  favorable  one  to  our 
cherished  form  of  intellectual  sport.  People  in  Queen  Anne's 
day  were  doubtless  interested  in  their  kind — more  frankly 
absorbed  by  this  interest,  in  fact,  than  men  had  been  for  some 
generations :  but  in  their  kind  as  a  race,  not  as  a  number  of 
persons.  An  essay-writer  then  would  have  thought  shame 
frankly  to  set  up  his  own  idiosyncrasies  as  the  subject  matter  or 
the  motive-force  of  his  labors.  So  the  periodic  essay  of 
Addiomi  and  Steele  was  personal  by  the  way,  rather  than  of 
set  design;  its  avowed  object  was  the  correction  of  social 
foibles — a  deadly  check  upon  free  individual  expression.  But 
the  essays  which  have  established  their  permanent  value,  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  in  spite  of  their  occasionally 
didactic  tone  are  intensely  personal.  Their  authors  had  to 
hide  themselves  under  the  cloak  of  a  third  person,  and  to 
tell  a  story;  to-day  the  disguise  is  readily  penetrated.  The 
next  generation  was  under  the  spell  of  the  same  illusions — a 
belief  in  literary  preaching,  and  in  the  typical  man  as  a  theme. 
As  a  result,  the  Rambler  and  Idler  make,  on  the  whole,  mighty 
dull  reading.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Df^jbhnson's  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect  is  owing  to  a  dual  cause.  His  natural 
habit  of  mind,  his  reserve  in  addressing  the  public,  probably 
united  with  his  conscious  theories  of  art  when  he  sat  down  to 
write;  and  so  he  deals  with  all  things  in  the  abstract,  and 
theorizes,  and  holds  aloof  from  his  subject.  Had  he  once 
let  himself  go  as  he  was  wont  to  do  with  Bozzy — what  an 
essay  might  we  have  had !  As  it  is,  the  papers  of  Goldsmith, 
written  less  from  the  fulness  of  his  brain  than  the  emptiness 
of  his  stomach,  but  hampered  by  no  great  reserve,  are  by  all 
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odds  the  more  readable.  They  are  never  profound,  and  art 
often  too  evidently  designed  to  cover  space ;  but  when  we  see 
the  vain,  humorous,  wholly  lovable  face  of  their  creator  slyly 
peering  through,  the  glimpse  is  worth  all  our  pains.  May  we 
not  conclude,  then,  that  the  periodic  essay  derives  most  of  its 
permanent  literary  value  from  the  degree  in  which  it  partakes 
of  the  personal  element?  Conventions,  opinions,  and  modes 
of  thought  change  with  the  cut  of  our  clothes,  and  keep  their 
interest  only  as  matters  of  history;  the  human  heart  stays 
much  the  same. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  The  Idler  to  the  days  of  Elia 
appears  to  constitute  a  break  in  the  progressive  chain  of 
personal  essayists.  This  gap  is  partially  filled  by  the  elegant 
figure  of  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne.  "I  have  under- 
taken, you  see,"  so  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  "to  write  not  only  my  life  but  my  opinions  also"; 
and  proceeds  to  do  so  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
ensuing  chapters.  But  as  a  revelation  of  personality,  Tristram 
Shandy  is  not  wholly  satisfying.  Its  most  intimate  passages 
are  amusing,  but  nothing  more;  the  reader's  heart  remains 
wholly  untouched.  Sterne  has  perhaps  revealed  himself  more 
fully  than  he  would  have  desired.  Thackeray  was  right  about 
him :  his  lofty  sentiments  do  not  ring  true ;  and  we  conclude 
with  regret,  that  the  actual  Laurence  Sterne  was  at  best  an 
elaborate  jester,  nothing  more. 

It  is  not  until  the  time  of ,T.amh»  however,  that  the  personal 
essay  begins  to  come  to  its  own,  to  be  deliberately  and  frankly 
cultivated  for  itself  alone.  And,  oddly  enough,  in  Charles 
Lamb  it  approached  most  nearly  to  perfection.  Lamb  com- 
bined in  an  unrivalled  degree  the  two  qualities  most  essential 
to  the  personal  essayist.  He  possessed  a  style  qualified  to 
convey  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  or  of  sentiment  which 
he  desired,  unmatched,  save  possibly  by  Stevenson,  in  its 
flexibility;  and  behind  it,  a  unique  and  charming  nature.  A 
confiding  temperament,  with  just  the  degree  of  reserve  needed 
to  make  him  thoroughly  a  man;  a  mind,  ever  alert  and  gently 
active ;  a  heart  of  proud  endurance,  but  tender  as  a  woman's : 
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such  are  the  components  of  that  nature.  That  is  why  we  are 
delighted  with  whatever  he  enjoys  (and  how  broad  is  his 
range  of  sympathies!)  and  feel  his  emotions,  and  think  his 
thoughts — until  the  spell  is  over.  For  a  spell  it  is,  woven  by 
a  kindly  Merlin  for  our  delight.  And  long  afterward,  the 
delicate  aroma  clings  to  us  as  a  reminder  of  a  quiet  room, 
which  we  leave  with  regret,  and  only  in  order  that  we  may 
enter  it  again. 

The  scoffer  may  urge  to  all  this  that  the  goal  attained  is 
after  all  a  slight  matter,  scarcely  worth  so  much  serious  effort. 
We  have  already  admitted  that  the  function  of  the  personal 
essay  is  not  to  untie  the  riddles  of  existence,  nor  yet  to  instruct 
or  improve  the  reader,  save  incidentally  and  by  indirection. 
Does  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  condemn  it  to  obscurity? 
Large  classes  of  noble  art  suffer  the  same  limitation.  "The 
Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn"  expounds  no  great  moral  lesson,  and 
the  philosophic  epigram  of  its  last  two  lines  does  not  justify 
its  creation — is  in  fact  the  least  significant  part  of  the  whole. 
But  who  would  deny  its  enduring  beauty  and  excellence  on 
that  account?  He  would  have  to  dispense  with  considerable 
treasures  of  lyrical  poetry  on  the  same  score. 

The  ideal  personal  essay,  in  fact,  is  a  lyric  in  prose.  The 
analogy  is  almost  complete.  A  lyric  is  the  expression  of  a 
mood,  oftentimes  a  fleeting  one.  It  is  never  didactic ;  it  does 
not  advance  the  author's  convictions  about  the  politics  of  the 
day,  or  the  conflict  between  faith  and  reason.  It  does,  indeed, 
touch  upon  some  reality  of  existence;  but  from  a  single 
partial  aspect,  and  in  the  glow  of  the  writer's  own  feelings 
on  the  matter.  And  all  this  the  personal  essay  strives  to 
accomplish.  Of  course  its  field  as  well  as  its  method  is  a 
different  one.  "A  Dissertation  Upon  Roast  Pig"  would 
lose  much  of  its  charm  if  cast  in  the  form  of  an  ode;  and 
Keats'  "Nightingale"  would  not  sing  melodiously  to  a  prose 
measure.  The  lyric  poet  cannot  stop  to  reason  with  us,  to 
argue  us  into  seeing  things  his  way — he  must  hasten  on;  while 
the  essayist  can  seldom  venture  to  rhapsodize.  But  the  boun- 
daries of  these  two  regions  are  not  rigidly  defined:    they 
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frequently  mingle  and  are  lost.  Lamb's  "Dream  Children/' 
for  instance,  treats  a  poetic  subject  poetically;  it  is  a  match 
for  many  lyrics  in  richness  of  fancy  and  pathos.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  personal  essay,  then,  as  a  mode  of  expressing 
one's  deeper  thoughts  and  sentiments,  are  simply  the  essential 
limitations  of  prose. 

And  so  its  claims  to  our  regard  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 
An  estimate  of  its  final  value,  as  compared  to  the  formal  essay, 
involves,  to  be  sure,  far  weightier  difficulties  than  we  are  able 
to  meet.  Which  is  of  more  ultimate  benefit  to  posterity — 
the  work  which  a  man  accomplishes,  his  concrete  achievement; 
or  what  is  loosely  termed  his  personality,  with  all  the  subtle 
but  numberless  rays  of  influence  which  it  sheds?  Who  can 
say?  The  two  problems  are  really  one,  and  one  which  admits 
of  no  definite  determination.  For  we  cannot  prove  it  one  way 
or  another;  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  taste,  both  in  life  and  in 
books.  One  reader  may  extract  from  Arnold's  "Culture  and 
Anarchy,"  or  his  profound  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
criticism,  the  greatest  nourishment  for  his  mind  and  soul. 
Another,  perhaps,  finds  a  warmer,  fuller  satisfaction  in  the 
revelation  of  a  man's  he^rt  in  all  its  ever-changing  moods  such 
as  Elia  has  to  offer.  And  each,  if  he  be  honest  in  his  prefer- 
ence, is  thereby  justified;  for  surely,  neither  of  these  need 
exclude,  but  each  should  rather  supplement,  the  other. 

In  a  sense,  the  personal  essay  is  admittedly  a  by-product. 
It  is  at  its  best  as  the  occasional  outpouring  of  a  mind  full  to 
overflowing,  and  demanding  an  outlet;  a  page  from  the 
journal  of  a  life  rich  in  experience  and  emotion.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  tolerable  personal  essay  written  by  a  man  who 
had  no  other  aim  in  life.  Here,  again,  it  resembles  the  lyric 
As  poet  or  essayist,  we  require  a  man  who  has  lived  bravely, 
and  felt  deeply,  and  meditated  patiently.  Stevenson  is  the 
greatest  modern  writer  in  this  field,  because  he  lived  up  to  these 
requirements.  His  faults  as  an  essayist,  on  the  other  hand, 
arise  from  a  lack  of  that  spontaneity  which  accompanies  per- 
fect freedom  of  speech.  His  essays  are  not  wholly  natural, 
even  to  the  reader;   he  is  too  frequently  the  conscious  artist. 
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And  so  he  fails  to  equal  Lamb,  who  clothes  his  thought  as  he 
does  because  he  finds  one  inevitable  way  to  say  the  thing.  The 
personal  essayist  chats  with  his  reader  as  with  a  bosom  friend. 
He  makes  no  indecent  exposures ;  he  keeps  the  inner  chamber 
of  his  being  an  inviolable  recess.  But  he  deals  with  us  (and 
this  we  may  demand  of  him)  in  frankness  and  entire  sincerity, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  all  genuine  human  intercourse.  This  he 
finds  no  simple  task;  "it  is  a  hard  and  nice  Subject  for  a  man 
to  write  of  himself,"  Cowley  tells  us.  The  golden  mean  is 
not  always  easy  of  attainment.  But  every  worthy  task  has 
its  difficulties,  which  are  but  spurs  to  the  high  spirit  Perhaps 
the  day  will  come  when  the  ablest  writer  shall  be  proud  to 
excel  as  a  personal  essayist 

Karl  Wendell  Kirchwey. 
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THE  INCENSE  DANCE. 

Through  the  dim  hangings,  slowly  cleft  in  twain, 
The  dancer  glides,  white-swathed,  incarnate  grace — 
Nor  know  I  if  that  weirdly  pulsing  strain 
Inspire  the  trend  of  her  consummate  pace, 
Or  be  her  footfall's  airy-tuned  trace. 
Poised  o'er  her  head  she  bears  the  incense-tray, 
A  rapt,  mysterious  smile  upon  her  face, 
Then  flowerwise  stoops  in  languorous  delay 
Upon  a  pedestal  the  spicy  grains  to  lay. 

Anon  the  stately  treading  dance  she  turns 
To  drop  in  brazen  jars  at  either  side 
Her  salvered  balm  with  lissome  hand.     The  urns 
Sudden  exhale  a  musky,  vaporous  tide, 
That  softly  glows,  here  green,  there  violet  dyed; 
'Neath  the  white  veil  upon  her  ebon  hair 
Of  clustered  headdress.    Lore  above  compare 
The  incense  god  is  whispering — so  her  eyes  declare. 

She  breathes  the  perfume,  while  the  zither's  strings 
In  rippled  sweeps  of  fuller  joyance  swell, 
And  her  lithe  arms  in  mazy  willowings 
Are  wound,  and  many  a  supple- woo  fed  spell, 
Potent  all  thoughts  of  more  than  this  to  quell, 
Is  echoed  sinuous  to  her  finger-tips. 
Surely  from  some  scent-heavy  lotus-bell 
She  comes  to  shroud  the  heart  in  sweet  eclipse — 
E'er  with  that  rapt,  mysterious  smile  upon  her  lips, 

She  brings  the  magic  of  an  Indian  night 
Where  smoulder  peacock-breasts  of  phosphor-green, 
Ruffled  by  jungle  zephyrs  ne'er  so  light, 
The  while  their  eyed  trains  in  myriad  sheen 
Sway  'gainst  the  lacy-fretted  marble  screen, 
That,  blanching  'neath  the  moon  in  splendor  pale, 
Girdles  some  Ranee's  odorous  demesne, 
Glints  through  the  haze  a  wreathed  pearly  pride, 
Where  echoes  oft  the  bowered  nightingale, 
In  rosy  Haidarabad  or  Kashmir's  storied  vale. 

7\  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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"WHO    LAUGHS    LAST." 

A  play  in  one  act. 

Dramatis  Personae. 
Colonel  Bamistre  Tarleton,  of  the  English  Army. 
Captain  Mobray. 

John  Fairfax,  an  officer  of  the  Colonial  Army. 
Dorothy  Fairfax,  his  sister. 
Soldiers. 

Evening  of  the  twelfth  of  November,  1780.  The  living- 
room  of  Fairfax  manor, — on  the  main  road,  six  miles  out 
of  Camden,  South  Carolina.  A  large,  square  room,  with  high 
ceilings,  white  panelling,  mahogany  furniture,  the  usual  tall 
silver  candlesticks  on  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace.  In  short, 
a  typical  Colonial  living-room — quite  as  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  would  have  planned  it,  from  the  horse-hair  sofa 
down  to  the  pewter  inkstand  on  the  table.  On  each  side  of 
the  fireplace  (which,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  the  rear  wall) 
is  a  door  into  the  great  hall.  In  the  right  wall,  another  door, 
evidently  opening  into  a  closet.  The  blinds  of  the  windows 
are  shut,  and  all  the  big  candles  are  sputtering  merrily. 

There  are  two  persons  in  the  room — Colonel  Bamistre 
Tarleton,  and  an  aide.  Tarleton  is  a  short,  heavily  built  young 
man,  with  dark  hair,  average  eyes  and  a  hint  of  the  com- 
manding manner  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  his 
famous  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  wears  a  mud 
bespattered  uniform  and  riding  boots,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  his  outward  appearance  to  suggest  the  dare-devil  cav- 
alry leader  who  lent  color  to  history  under  his  name.  True, 
if  you  look  carefully,  you  may  note  a  certain  hardness  about 
his  face,  suggestive  of  sensuality,  which  may  help  you  to  see 
in  this  youth  the  originator  of  " Tarleton' s  Quarter."  But 
it  is  merely  a  suggestion,  at  best,  and  the  only  definite  impres- 
sion he  gives  is  that  of  careless  good  humor.  A  good  humor 
so  pronounced,  however,  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  has 
been  indulging  almost  too  freely.     He  is  armed  in  charac- 
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teristically  unprofessional  manner, — without  even  a  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

His  lack  of  precaution  is  all  the  more  noticeable  in  contrast 
to  the  exaggerated  expression  of  anxiety  on  the  face  of  his 
aide,  who  is  an  older  man,  evidently  a  regular  of  several  years' 
service,  and  who  treats  Tarleton  somewhat  like  a  spoiled  child. 
As  the  curtain  rises,  the  lilt  of  a  trooper's  song  drifts  in  from 
the  driveway  outside: — 

" rebels'  way — 


The  last  laugh's  always  his — you  see? 
To  be  with  Tarleton  pays." 

Tarleton.  {Looking  critically  about  the  room)  'Tis  a 
pity  they've  not  stayed  to  offer  us  a  stirrup-cup,  eh,  Mobray? 

Mobray.  {Gloomily)  Aye — an*  if  they  had,  may  I  ask 
where  you  would  be  now,  sir? 

Tarleton.  {Laughing)  Enjoying  better  company,  at 
least.  And  you  would  be  serving  a  better  master.  Is't  that 
you're  grieving  over? 

Mobray.  {Avoiding  the  question)  And  that  song,  sir! 
I  ask  you,  sir,  would  any  soldier  tell  the  enemy  they  was  walk- 
ing up  to  a  trap  as  he'd  laid  for  'em  ? 

Tarleton.  {Mimicking  him)  I  ask  you,  sir,  would  any 
soldier  stand  idly  questioning  his  commander's  action,  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  enemy? 

Mobray.  {Persistent)  You'll  find  the  man  gone; — an' 
your  own  men  have  warned  him ! 

Tarleton.  {Irritated)  Talking  again,  sirrah!  Don't 
you  know  'twas  all  a  trick!  {Seriously)  Why  this  house 
has  been  surrounded  for  hours !  The  fellow  cannot  have  fled! 
And  that  song  {smiling)  was  a  cheat,  to  fool  Fairfax  as  it 
fooled  you, — to  lead  him  out  of  here  into  the  hands  of  my 
pickets.     {Sarcastically)     Now  do  you  understand? 

Mobray.     {Unconvinced)     Aye — but  you'll  risk — 

Tarleton.  {Cutting  him  short)  Nothing!  D'ye  hear 
me?  Nothing!  'Tis  a  game,  Mobray,  and  I've  wonl  There 
is  no  risk !     He's  in  the  house,  I  tell  you, — Jack  Fairfax,  the 
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man  you  and  I've  chased  for  the  last  two  months!  He's  been 
playing  with  us  lately,  but  to-night — to-night  the  game's  in 
my  hands,  and  I'm  going  to  play  it  for  all  the  sport  there  is 
in  it !  (Exultantly)  You  forget  the  song,  Mobray.  (Hum- 
ming) "The  last  laugh's  always  his,  you  see?  To  be  with 
Tarleton  pays." 

Mobray.  (Sourly)  It  didn't  pay  with  Miss  Fairfax,  at 
the  ball  the  other  night. 

Tarleton.  Miss  Fairfax!  (The  name  seems  to  turn  his 
laughter  into  sudden  anger, — the  hot,  burning  fury  which  has 
given  him  his  reputation.  His  voice  drops  to  a  whisper  that 
is  almost  a  hiss)  Who  said  anything  about  Miss  Fairfax? 
(Boiling  over)  Stand  up,  sir!  Don't  you  know  your  place? 
(  The  aide  straightens  up  sullenly)  I'll  take  your  old  womanish 
prattle,  but  not  your  vulgar  gossip  of  the  ranks!  I'll  have 
you  know,  sir,  that  I  ask  just  two  things  of  my  men : — to  ride 
like  hell  and  to  keep  their  mouths  shut !  You  hear?  To  keep 
their  mouths  shut ! 

[He  turns  and  goes  toward  the  table.     There  is  a  long 
pause. — Then  Mobray  answers: 
Mobray.     (Stiffly)     Yes,  sir.     I — 
Tarleton.     (Turning  and  glaring  at  him)     What? 
Mobray.     Nothing,  sir. 

Tarleton.     (Still  unable  to  control  his  temper)     Then  get 
back  to  those  damned  swine  outside!     Stay!     I'll  knock  on 
that  window  when  I  want  you  and  your  men.     And,  sirrah, 
(going  toward  him  threateningly)  if  they  ask  what  I'm  doing, 
tell  them  I'm  going  to  teach  them  that  Bamistre  Tarleton — 
[There  is  the  sound  of  a  lifted  latch,  and  Dorothy  Fair- 
fax enters  through  the  door  at  the  right,  a  striking 
figure  of  a  girl,  with  a  red  rose  in  her  hair  and  the  white 
sheen   of   her   dress   gleaming   against   the   dancing 
shadows  from  the  candles.     Tarleton  springs  lightly 
back  to  the  table  and  has  his  hand  on  his  pistol  almost 
before  the  girl  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  two  men. 
There  is  an  instant's  silence,  while  the  girl  moves  over 
to   the  mantelpiece  and   Tarleton  recovers  from  his 
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anger.  Tarleton  is  the  first  to  speak,  in  the  light,  cut- 
ting  tone  of  sarcasm,  which  is  his  favorite  method  of 
conversational  attack. 

Tarleton.  (Bowing  low)  Miss  Fairfax,  I  believe? 
(To  the  aide)  That  will  do,  Mobray.  (The  latter  goes  out 
through  the  door  at  the  left.  Tarleton  continues  flippantly) 
This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure.  (The  girl  courtesies 
low  and  gracefully,  but  with  evident  disdain)  A  pleasure 
all  the  greater,  in  contrast  to  the  unpleasantness  of  the  duty 
which  I  shall  soon  have  to  perform. 

Dorothy.  (Coldly)  I  have  just  been  over  the  house  in 
search  of  my  brother,  for  whom  I  am  quite  aware  it  has  been 
your  (dryly)  "unpleasant  duty"  to  come  here.  He  is  not  in 
the  house.  (With  veiled  sarcasm)  So  the  unpleasant  part 
of  your  duty  need  not  trouble  you — need  it? 

Tarleton.  (Still  humorously  inclined)  Need  I  repeat 
the  old  proverb  about  the  "prejudiced"  being  "liable  to 
mistakes"  ? 

Dorothy.     (Frigidly)     Do  you  mean  that — 

Tarleton.  (Interrupting  with  evident  enjoyment)  Stay! 
Don't  say  that!  Consider  me  at  least  a  gentleman.  Besides 
(with  the  lowered  voice  of  melodramatic  secrecy),  I  under- 
stand your  jest. 

Dorothy.     (Perplexed)     What  jest? 

Tarleton.  (As  though  delighted  at  her  pretense  of  sur- 
prise) Ah,  Miss  Fairfax!  Am  I  twice  to  be  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  your  pride? — Why  jest?  (As  though  punning  on 
something  she  understands)  Why,  no  jest,  of  course, — and 
every  jest.     Nothing  and  everything. 

Dorothy.    If  I  said  that  you  had  been  drinking  overmuch — 

Tarleton.  (Inexpressibly  tickled)  I  should  say  "you 
jest" !  Nay,  more, — you  jest  always.  What  if  I  said  you're 
jesting  now,  in  pretending  not  to  be  attracted,  even  flattered 
by  my  company? 

Dorothy.     (Bitingly)     You  have  been  drinking! 

Tarleton.  (His  careless  pleasantry  unruffled)  How 
complimentary!     (More  seriously)     And  yet,  'tis  true,  that 
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you  jest.  Not  that  you  know  it — but  it  is.  /  know  it.  I 
know  that  what  occurred  the  other  night  at  the  ball  was  a 
joke,  to  banish  an  unwelcome  thought;  that  your  refusal  to 
dance  with  me  was  a  lie,  told  to  prove  a  truth  that  was  not  a 
truth ;  you  do  not  hate  me,  as  you  think  you  do. 

Dorothy.  (Furious)  Colonel  Tarleton,  if  you  have 
come  here  to — (She  stops,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  idea, 
and  turns  away,  quite  evidently  intent  on  something  that  has 
occurred  to  her.  When  she  speaks  again,  it  is  in  an  entirely 
new  tone — restrained,  even  pleasant)  And  yet,  why  do  I  say 
that?  (Pause)  Who  knows?  Perhaps  I  don't  know,  as 
you  say.     One  cannot — 

Tarleton.  (Encouraged)  Exactly.  One  cannot  know. 
That's  what  I  say,  Miss  Fairfax.  Ah,  if  you  only  did  know 
your  true  feeling  in  regard  to — 

Dorothy.     (Turning  away  with  a  slight  smile)     Yes? 

Tarleton.     (Misunderstanding)     If  you  only — knew! 

Dorothy.  (Apparently  hesitating)  Aye — if  I  only  knew! 
(Noting  the  way  Tarleton  steadies  himself  against  the  table, 
and  considering  his  manner)     Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  but  that — 

Tarleton.     (Eagerly)     But  that — 

Dorothy.  (A  little  more  confident  in  her  plan)  I  ought 
to  apologize. 

Tarleton.     (Affectedly)     Ah,  don't  say  that! 

Dorothy.  I  was  wrong  in  what  I  said.  I  am — not  sorry 
that  you  have  come — 

Tarleton.     Miss  Fairfax ! 

Dorothy.  Nay — nor  do  I  hate  you  as  I  said.  I — I  have — 
sometimes — admired  you. 

Tarleton.     (Completely  taken  aback)     What? 

Dorothy.  Yes.  I'll  tell  you  why.  (Hesitating  a  little) 
I've  never  been  able  to  deny  one  thing.  (Turning  away  as 
though  reluctant  to  go  on)  And  that  is — that  you  are  always 
just,  and  always  fair.  (Deep  in  the  argument)  Cruel? 
Aye — so  they  say.  And  reckless — but  never  mean,  and — 
always  ready  to  give  your  enemy  a  chance. 
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Tarleton.     {Astonished)     Always  what? 

Dorothy.     (Smiling  daringly)     Nay — am  I  not  right? 

Tarleton.  (Captivated)  You  flatter  me!  (Thought- 
fully)     Ah,  but  you  understand  me,  too. 

[The  door  at  the  right  is  opened  suddenly,  and  Jack  Fair- 
fax, in  the  uniform  of  the  colonial  army,  steps  quickly 
into  the  room.  He  is  unconscious  that  it  is  occupied 
until  too  late  to  go  back — drops  a  startled  oath  on 
seeing  Tarleton,  and  then  puts  up  his  hands  in  answer 
to  the  latter 's  pistol. 

Fairfax.  (Taking  his  luck  in  a  matter  of  fact  way) 
Sorry  I  can't  bow,  Tarleton.  You  have  my  manners  in  your 
hands. 

Tarleton.  (Delighted  with  the  man's  nerve)  Not  at  all. 
(Laughing  at  his  own  joke)  Or  rather, — of  course.  (Mov- 
ing over  toward  the  window,  but  keeping  his  eyes  on  Fairfax) 
I  was  just  quoting  to  your  sister  a  little  proverb  about  "the 
prejudiced"  being  "liable  to  mistakes."  You've  come  just  in 
time  to  bear  me  out  in  it.  You  see  (feeling  with  his  left  hand 
for  the  window)  she  disagreed  with  me.  (His  action  deceives 
the  girl,  but  as  he  raises  his  hand  and  knocks  heavily  on  the 
pane,  she  realises  that  it  is  a  signal  and  springs  toward  him.) 

Dorothy.  Oh,  no,  Colonel  Tarleton — not  that!  (Wildly) 
Wait!  Oh,  please  wait!  Just  a  minute!  Give  us  time! 
Remember  what  you  said!  (Imploring  him)  Give  us  a 
chance ! 

Tarleton.  (Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  man  and  quite 
unmoved  by  the  girl's  entreaties)  I  regret  this,  Miss  Fair- 
fax, but — 

Dorothy.  (Seising  his  wrist)  Aye,  but  you  said  you'd 
play  fair!  (Turning  away  in  despair)  Oh,  I  suppose  'twas 
all  a  lie — a  "jest!"  (Bitterly)  And  you  were  only  playing 
with  me  when  you  said  that ! 

Tarleton.  (Uncomfortably)  Well,  what  would  you?  I 
do  "play  fair"  as  you  call  it.  (The  clank  of  a  sword  comes 
from  the  hallway)     Be  quick!     What  is  it? 
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Fairfax.  {Angrily)  Aye — what  is't  you  are  asking, 
Dorothy?  {Suddenly  suspicious)  Tarleton,  is't  about  me? 
{Firmly)  For,  if  so,  I  surrender.  I'm  fairly  caught.  I'm 
your  prisoner. 

Tarleton.     {Meaningly)     Oh,  no,  you're  not ! 

Fairfax.     {Astonished)     I'm  not? 

Dorothy.  {Interrupting  passionately)  No!  That's  it! 
He's  not  going  to  play  fair ! 

Fairfax.     (Still  mystified)     What  do  you  mean? 

Dorothy.  (Hysterically)  He  doesn't  want  you  as  a 
prisoner !     He  wants  to  shoot  you  as  a  spy ! 

Fairfax.  (Unconvinced)  Is  that — (To  Tarleton)  It's 
not  true  ? 

Tarleton.  (Brutally)  I  don't  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  should  be  justified  in  saying — (There  is  a  knock 
on  the  door.  The  girl  runs  over  and  whispers  hurriedly  to 
Tarleton.) 

Dorothy.  Don't  let  them  come  in!  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing important !     Wait,  I  say ! 

Tarleton.  (Perplexed)  I  can't  keep  them  out.  (Motion- 
ing to  Fairfax  to  hold  the  door)  They'll  be  in  here  in  a 
minute  at  most ! 

Dorothy.  (Excitedly)  I  know!  But  they  mustn't  see 
my  brother!  Don't  you  understand!  They  don't  know  he's 
here !  And  I  can  explain  to  you !  Give  me  a  chance !  That's 
all  I — Only  he  mustn't  hear ! 

Tarleton.  Well,  what  can  we  do  with  him?  (The  pound- 
ing on  the  door  grows  louder)  He'll  have  to — no  he  won't! 
Fairfax!  (Going  over  to  the  door  and  pushing  Fairfax 
toward  the  door  in  the  right  wall)  In  there!  And  be  quiet 
about  it !  (Fairfax  is  in  the  closet  before  Tarleton  calls  "come 
in."  The  girl  drops  into  a  chair  and  covers  her  face  as  though 
to  hide  her  emotion.  Tarleton  faces  the  group  of  soldiers  in 
the  doorway  with  a  grin  on  his  face.) 

Tarleton.  Ah,  Mobray — have  them  search  the  house. 
Have  every  room  examined.     Do  you  hear?     Every  corner! 
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{The  aide  nods  and  turns  away;  his  men  fall  back  into  the  hall 
and  he  is  about  to  close  the  door  when  Tarleton  speaks  again.) 

Tarleton.  By  the  way,  Mobray,  my  orders  include  every 
room!     (Eyeing  Dorothy)     You  know  where  to  begin. 

Mobray.     (In  doubt)     You  don't  mean — 

Tarleton.  (Grimly)  Yes— of  course.  Always  be 
thorough,  Mobray!  (As  the  man  comes  into  the  room,  the 
girl  looks  up  in  surprise  and  dismay.  Tarleton  affects  not  to 
notice  her  expression  of  fear)  Of  course  there's  not  much 
to  examine  here,  but  one  can  never  be  sure ! 

Mobray.  (Completely  mystified)  No,  sir.  (He  hesi- 
tates an  instant — then  goes  doubtfully  over  to  the  door  of  the 
closet  which  Fairfax  has  just  entered.  Dorothy  springs  to  her 
feet  and  looks  appealingly  at  Tarleton.) 

Dorothy.     (In  a  whisper)     You're  not  going  to — 

Tarleton.  (As  Mobray  is  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
closet  door)  Just  a  minute,  Mobray.  I  hardly  think  that's 
necessary,  after  all.  (  The  man  acquiesces  in  an  embarrassed 
manner,  as  though  afraid  that  he  has  been  made  a  joke  of) 
That  will  do,  I  think.  (  The  officer  salutes  and  goes  out  again 
through  the  door  at  the  left.  Tarleton  goes  over  and  sits  on 
the  edge  of  the  center  table,  while  the  girl  stands  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  twisting  her  fingers  nervously.) 

Tarleton.  (Enjoying  the  situation  hugely)  Well — what 
is  it?  (Brisk  and  business-like)  Come!  The  time  is  short; 
you  said  you  could  explain. 

Dorothy.  (Temporizing)  Aye,  but  you  do  not  give  me 
time.     I  can  explain!     I  can  give  the  reasons  why — 

Tarleton.  (Cutting  her  short)  Then  be  quick!  (Conr 
fident  that  she  is  confused)     Come — what  are  your  reasons? 

Dorothy.  (Playing  up  better  than  he  had  expected) 
These : — My  brother  is  an  officer  in  the  army  of  your  enemies. 
He  is  not  a  spy, — nor  a  scout, — he  is  not  masquerading  in 
disguise ;  he  is  only  acting  the  part  of  a  soldier ;  and  an  hon- 
orable one !  You  have  captured  him.  And  you  have  planned 
to  do  so  for  a  long  while.  Perhaps  it  is  your  desire  to — hav* 
him  out  of  the  way.  But  I  ask  you  this — do  to  him  the  hon- 
orable, fair  thing ;  make  Y\\m  a  ^tisouer  of  war,  I  know — 
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Tarleton.  (Shortly)  I  repeat,  Miss  Fairfax,  you're 
wasting  time.  What  is  done  with  your  brother  is  no  affair  of 
mine. 

Dorothy.     ( With  beautiful  scorn)     No  affair  of  yours ! 
Tarleton.     Not  the  slightest!     (Triumphantly)     So  you 
see  we  might  have  been  saved  all  this  strain,  if  you  had  not 
been  so — shall  I  say  "prejudiced"?    (He  rises  and  is  about  to 
go  toward  the  hall  door  when  she  stops  him  again. ) 

Dorothy.     Aye,  but  I'm  not  finished.     I  know  that  isn't 
enough  to  convince  you.     But   (passionately) ,  oh,   why  do 
you  harry  me  so?     Don't  you  see  I'm  fighting  for  my  brother? 
Tarleton.     (With  a  patronising  smile  of  cruelty)     Well? 
Dorothy.     (Apparently  striving  to  regain  control  of  her- 
self)    Can  you  not  understand  how  I  feel? 

Tarleton.  (Gloatingly)  You  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand how  I  felt  at  the  ball  the  other  night ! 

Dorothy.  (Biasing  at  him)  And  do  you  weigh  that  in 
the  balance  to-night? 

Tarleton.  (Realizing  his  mistake)  Oh,  no — I  was 
merely  trying  to  (sarcastically)  "explain."  (Pause)  I 
wonder  why  your  brother  doesn't  come  out?  It's  safe  here 
now — and  (humorously)  it  must  be  warm  in  there.  I'll  call 
him.      (Raising  his  voice  slightly)     Fairfax !     Oh — 

Dorothy.     (Interrupting  him  eagerly)     Wait!     (Pause) 
He  doesn't  hear.     (Relieved)     Good!     I've  something  to  tell 
you  which  he  must  not  hear.     It's  important  for  you. 
Tarleton.     How  so? 

Dorothy.  (Going  over  to  the  window)  Come — he  must 
not  hear,  I  tell  you. 

Tarleton.  (Suspicious)  I'll  see  if  all's  well  with  him 
first. 

Dorothy.  (Apparently  willing)  Oh,  very  well.  (She 
leans  against  the  window  while  Tarleton  goes  toward  the  door. 
He  has  his  hand  on  the  knob  before  she  speaks  again)  Wait ! 
Just  a, second!  (Speaking  softly  as  she  crosses  the  room) 
Don't  you  see  he'll  want  to  come  out  if  he  knows  it's  safe? 
And  then  I  can't  tell  you.  (She  pauses,  with  her  hand  on  his 
arm)     He  musn't  hear  it!     And  it's  important  for  you! 
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Tarleton.  (Irritated)  Well,  what  now?  Be  quick,  I 
say!  (As  they  cross  the  room  together,  footsteps  sound  in 
the  hall  outside,  and  the  ring  of  a  man's  voice  breaks  the 
silence.  Tarleton  is  noticeably  affected  by  it.  His  patroniz- 
ing air  of  levity  vanishes, — the  sarcastic  smile  dies  on  his  lips, — 
his  face  hardens  into  an  expression  of  cold,  implacable  triumph. 
The  girl  feels  the  change  in  his  manner  at  once.) 
Dorothy.  What  is  it  ?  What  does  that  mean — that  noise? 
Tarleton.  (Roughly)  Nothing.  Come — What  have 
you  to  tell  me  ?     This  thing  is  over. 

Dorothy.     (In  a  last  attempt  to  gain  time)     No,  no! 
You — said  so. 
Tarleton.     ( Grimly  )     Then  it's  of  no  importance  ? 
Dorothy.     (In  apparent  despair)    Yes!    Of  course!   It— 
(The  door  at  the  left  is  thrust  open  and  Mobray  appears  on 
the  threshold,  with  his  men  at  his  back.) 

Mobray.  Beg  pardon,  Colonel,  the  man's  not  in  the  house. 
We've  searched  every — 

Tarleton.  (Coldly)  Come  in.  Your  man  is  here. 
This  little  game's  at  an  end.  (To  the  girl)  You  see  it  had 
to  be,  Miss  Fairfax. 

Dorothy.  (Seizing  his  hands)  No,  no!  Not  yet! 
Wait,  I  tell  you.  ( Waving  to  the  soldiers)  I  beg  you. 
(Imploring  Tarleton)  Oh,  don't  you  see.  Every  minute 
counts!  Wait,  oh,  please!  (Laughing  wildly)  Don't  you 
understand?  It's  a  game — and  I'm  playing  the  last  cards. 
I'm  at  the  end  now, — it  will  be  over  in  a  minute,  but  every 
minute  counts!  (As  Tarleton  tries  to  thrust  her  aside)  It's 
between  you  and  me — and  I  win,  I  tell  you,  I  win ! 

Tarleton.  (Calling  to  his  men)  Get  over  to  that  closet, 
you!  Your  man's  behind  that  door!  This  has  gone  too  far! 
A  joke's  a  joke,  but  (to  the  girl)  a  scene  like  this — (The  men 
fling  open  the  door  of  the  closet.  A  pause.  A  mutter  of 
surprise  runs  round  the  group  and  a  man  springs  into  the 
closet.  Then  a  voice  comes  back — "It's  a  trick,  Colonel, — a 
damned  passage  way !  He's  gone !  More  lights  there,  some- 
body !     It  goes  down !"  ) 
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Tarleton.     (Furious)     A  passage ! 

A  Soldier.  Aye.  I've  heard  of  it.  They  say  it's  a  tunnel 
out  to  the  orchard. 

Tarleton.  (Raging)  Then  get  in  there,  damn  you! 
Mobray!  Have  the  grounds  searched!  Hurry — damn  it! 
I've  been  tricked.  (Mobray  goes  out  through  the  door  at  the 
left)  Fooled — like  a — (He  turns  and  stares  speechless  at  the 
girl,  while  the  soldiers  disappear  in  the  closet.  There  is  a 
long  pause,  while  the  sound  of  shouted  orders  drifts  into  the 
room  and  the  rush  of  feet  on  gravel.  Then  the  girl  looks 
up,  laughing  softly.) 

Dorothy.  Do  you  know,  it  reminds  me  of  a  song — it  runs 
something  like  this  (humming)  : 

"The  last  laugh's  always  his— you  see? 
To  be  with  Tarleton  pays." 

CURTAIN. 

R.  D.  Hillis. 
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WILD   HONEY. 

"  A  ^^  *  w*"  set  out  e'S'lt  b°wls  °f  milk   f°r  Pan'  and 
**■    eight  bowls  full  of  the  richest  honeycombs."      (Coma- 
tas  in  Idyl  V. — (Lang.)) 

"To  win  wild  honey  best  one  must  follow  the  sylvan  bees. 
Come  with  me,  and  taste  my  beechen  cup, — lo,  my  friend,  see, 
of  how  pleasant  a  savor;  you  will  say  'A  Dryad  has  fash- 
ioned it,'  or  'It  has  been  dipped  in  the  well-spring  of  the 
Hours.'  " 

"What  is  sweeter  than  mead?  The  dew  of  Heaven.  What 
is  sweeter  than  dew?  Honey  from  Hybla.  What  is  sweeter 
than  honey?  The  nectar  of  the  blessed  Gods/'  "  .  .  For 
thousands  of  years,  honey  was  the  supreme  sweet.  There 
are  ready  signals  of  its  value  with  the  ancients:  the  ceromel 
of  the  Ind ;  the  magic  mead  of  Odin ;  the  chapter  on  the  Bee 
in  the  Koran ;  words  like  'honey-toned/  'honey-pale/  'honey- 
voiced/  'honey-breathing/  in  the  Greek.  In  New- World  far 
Peru,  the  Incas  made  offerings  of  honey  to  the  Sun ;  and  in 
the  sacred  imagery  of  the  Bible  the  Promised  Land  was  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Men  knew  what  few  men  know 
to-day:  the  proper  qualities  of  this  honey;  how  with  water 
it  may  lightly  cleanse  away ;  how  in  great  part  it  will  strain,— 
effuse,  melting  combs  and  all, — through  hard  cloth;  how  it 
may  sour  about  an  intruding  water-drop ;  how  it  will  eagerly 
take  fire  and  burn  in  censerous  smoke  and  oily  flame.  Doctor 
Science  tells  us  of  balanced  sugars,  and  of  pollen  nitrogen  and 
oils  and  minerals  and  a  tempering  free-acid,  which  make 
honey  the  natural  sweet  of  health.  There  is  a  peculiar  wild 
freshness  about  a  honeycomb;  here  is  something  not  human- 
made,  neither  machine  refined;  a  curious  soft  wax  shell 
implete  with  a  slow  liquor,  the  nectarous  store  of  many  tender 
flowers.  All  to-broke  and  crushed  and  melting  in  the  throat, 
the  honeycomb,  indeed,  soon  overpowers  the  weak  taste  of 
to-day;    but  I  fancy  that  the  nectar  of  the  Gods  would  tire 
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upon  the  modern  palate  as  it  would  not  have  done  upon 
Hesiod's. 

The  ancient  prevalence  of  honey  meant  prevalence  of  bees. 
So  the  Singer  of  the  Iliad  early  draws  one  of  his  picture- 
similes  from  the  bees, — wild  bees,  too,  that  issue  forever  from 
a  hollow  rock  and  fly  in  clusters  about  the  spring  flowers. 

Most  charming  is  Theocritus  of  the  Idyls  with  his  Doric 
bees, — 'hairy,'  'tawny,'  'blunt-faced'  bees  that  flit  about  the 
springs,  or  come  up  from  the  fragrant  meadow  to  feed 
Comatas,  lying  prisoned  in  the  cedarn  chest,  with  nectar  of 
tender  flowers."  "Ah,  blessed  Comatas!  surely  these  joyful 
things  befell  thee  and  thou  wast  enclosed  within  the  chest,  and 
feeding  on  the  honeycomb  through  the  springtime  didst  thou 
serve  out  thy  bondage."  Another  Comatas  was  the  corrival 
of  Lacon  in  that  truest  eidyllion,  V, — frank,  rough  fellows 
with  very  good  counterparts  to-day.  What  a  place  was  that 
where  this  latter  Comatas  lay!  "Sweetly  here  hum  the 
bees  .  .  .  There  are  two  wells  of  chill  water,  and  on  the 
tree  the  birds  are  warbling,  and  the  shadow  is  without  com- 
pare with  that  where  thou  liest  and  from  on  high  the  pine  tree 
pelts  us  with  her  cones."  Then  that  tribute  to  opulent  August 
from  the  mouth  of  Simichidas;  on  shadowy  boughs  the 
cicalas'  song,  the  sacred  waters  swelling  musically  from  the 
cave  of  the  Nymphs  (alas,  it  was  limestone)  ;  "all  things 
breathing  very  plenteous  summer,  the  time  of  fruits." 

To  go  honey-hunting  in  literature  you  shall  go  to  Theocri- 
tus. For  in  his  Idyls  is  highest,  unadulterated  content  and 
passionless  joy.  Subjection  to  a  system,  rendering  up  of 
accounts  to  other  men,  conscious  competition,  jealousies  that 
were  duties, — what  were  these  to  that  irresistible  Idyl  of  the 
Golden  Age?  "Then  Damoetas  kissed  Daphnis,  as  he  ended 
his  song,  and  he  gave  Daphnis  a  pipe  and  Daphnis  gave  him 
a  beautiful  flute;  Damoetas  fluted  and  Daphnis  piped,  the 
herdsman, — and  anon  the  calves  were  dancing  in  the  soft, 
green  grass.  Neither  won  the  victory,  for  both  were  invin- 
cible." .  .  .  How  much  can  be  pretended  of  all  the  Arcadys 
and  pastorals  since? — Perhaps  Theocritus  would  have  been 
a  bee-hunter  if  he  had  lived  to-day. 
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The  honey  of  the  classic  long-ago  was  of  wild  thyme  and 
the  melilotus,  from  Attican  Hymettus  or  Sicilian  Hybla, 
sunny  hills ;  but  the  honey  of  these  to-day,  tradition  aside,  is 
easily  inferior  to  that  of  Narbonne,  the  white-grained  and  per- 
fumed King  of  all  honeys;  which  the  bees  gather  from 
rosemary  pasture.  Nor  did  the  Greeks  know  the  rest  of  the 
lyric  catalogue:  of  the  golden  heather-honey,  from  purple 
Devon  hills;  of  orange  blossom  of  Malta;  sunny  sage  of 
California,  the  clear  minty  linden;  of  white  clover,  lustrous, 
and  of  a  green-white  like  Mermaids'  hair. 

Tame  and  wild  honey  differ  as  the  bee  pastures  differ. 
Wild-flower  honey  I  hold  to  be  better  varied,  and  when  found 
in  forest  land  of  sweet  water  and  high  hills,  to  possess  a  dis- 
tinct and  wild  delectableness.  A  Calendar  of  Wildwood 
Honey  would  be  refreshing;  the  Golden  Willow  of  early 
spring;  Hepatica,  scented  or  not,  as  chance  may  have  it; 
the  pendulous  Maple  tassels;  quaint  little  Mint,  which  boys 
eat  and  then  drink  water  to  see  how  cold  the  mouth  feels; 
wild  Strawberry;  the  Whitewood  Tree;  Wild  Cherry  blos- 
som, and  Raspberry  flower  to  bees  irresistible ;  Fireweed  that 
makes  all  the  clearings  to  flame  like  the  tartans  of  the  "Forty- 
Five"  marching  over  the  heath;  Golden-rod  embleming  the 
sunset  of  Summer's  day ;  and  the  ragged-splendid  weed  blow 
of  early  Fall.  There  is  also  that  fabled  Honey  Dew,  which 
does  still  sometimes  jewel  the  arboreal  leaves,  and  is  delicious 
to  the  bees.     My  old  bee-hunter,  Comatas,  has  seen  it. 

It  is  of  such  Fera  Mella  and  the  arboreal  bees  I  speak. 
Easiest  to  recall  is  a  day  of  late  summer  at  the  Queen  Fields,  a 
wilderness  place,  waist-high  with  weeds  and  tremulous  with 
silvery  aspens.  Through  the  abandoned  clearing  ran  an 
ancient  road,  rutless  and  grassy.  There  was  a  ruined  orchard 
of  apple  trees,  too.  Locusts  trilled  long  in  the  summer  noon; 
very,  very  faint  sounds  floated  from  the  slow,  cold  stream. 
Nature  was  as  Lacon  said  of  his  gypsy  Bombyca :  "her  voice 
is  drowsy  sweet,  and  her  ways,  I  can  not  tell  of  them." 

Beyond  was  a  serried  wall  of  pines  sky-rocketing  to  soar- 
ing heights,  and  which,  as  we  entered  the  clearing,  had  burst 
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upon  us  like  a  sight  of  the  sea.     Out  from  under  this  wall 
the  clear  stream  came. 

My  veteran  bee-hunter,  Comatas,  the  big  man  that  smelt 
of  anise,  placed  a  bit  of  basswood  comb  on  a  convenient 
stump;  and  gazed  into  the  sky  and  around,  with  an  earnest 
grin. 

When  no  honey  bees  came,  he  rolled  off  up  the  road  with 
the  old  bee  box  open  in  his  hands.  I  waited  by  the  stump. 
Quick  as  magic,  all  out  of  the  air  appeared  a  bee  and  shrilled 
downward  toward  the  comb.  And  this  is  a  delight  of  the 
sport  that  as  Piscator's  glance  is  downward  bent  into  a  basin 
of  water,  and  Venator's  leveled  along  the  ground,  Melli- 
venator's  eyes  are  lifted  toward  the  large  and  traceless  air. 
Comatas  now  was  coming  back  with  the  bee  box,  and  a  head 
of  golden-rod  nodding  from  under  its  tight-shut  lid.  Within, 
a  bee  was  prisoned.  When  she  had  filled,  the  little  prisoner 
was  set  free :  but  her  course  was  quickly  lost. 

Even  so  masterful  methods  had  availed  little.  There  are 
bees  enough,  but  they  will  not  leave  their  natural  worksteads. 
So  Comatas  sets  fire  to  a  bleeding  comb,  which  burns  with  a 
fluttering  blaze  and  a  dark  pour  of  pungent  smoke. 

I  went  down  to  the  stream  to  drink.  Was  it  a  coincidence 
that  I  stopped  to  drink  just  above  a  suggestive  pool?  Any- 
how, there  through  the  sunshafted  waters  a  great  fiery-hued 
trout  was  swimming  slowly.  Then,  at  sight  of  me,  how  he 
swung  around  and  floated  gently  backward !  at  the  shallowing 
foot  of  the  pool,  turned  tail  and  slipped  with  a  crystal  splash 
into  the  smooth  ripple  to  the  next  hole!  In  the  field  above, 
the  wild  grass  gently  waved,  and  there  was  a  multitudinous 
airy  rustling  of  the  aspens.  Comatas  was  not  in  sight 
Were  these  the  Faery  Fields  of  Queen, — "only  the  birds  crying 
and  the  grass  waving  in  the  wind?"  The  clearing  seemed 
waiting,  all  attention.  Had  the  Greeks  been  right,  after  all? 
Were  the  Naiads  to  beckon  from  the  stream,  or  the  Meadow- 
nymphs  to  flee  suddenly  past?  Was  wild  Pan  to  appear  in 
the  way? 

Comatas  was  calling.  The  bees  were  working  now.  I 
find  him  reclined  in  a  stump's  shade,  marking  the  courses  ot 
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the  bees.  Eight, — six, — twelve, — sixteen,  are  on  the  comb; 
"fervet  opus."  Comatas  has  his  line, — queenly  Ligurian  bees 
they  are, — it  leads  away  with  little  trouble  to  the  pine. 
Comatas  had  left  a  fragment  of  the  basswood  comb  on  a 
shaded  log.  In  the  warm  air  it  had  run  down,  little  minty 
rills  of  it,  to  the  grass.  On  the  farther  stump,  the  honey  fire 
had  gone  out.  Over  the  tall  gorgeous  weeds,  in  long  flashing 
'ines,  skimmed  the  bees.  And  in  that  transfiguring  moment 
of  leaving,  the  place  lacked  a  little  of  Eden;  or  the  Celestial 
Country,  the  conception  of  the  good  Saint,  Damian: 

"Pasture  groweth,  floweret  bloweth, 
Honey  streameth  rivers  fair; 
While  with  aromatic  perfume, 
Gloweth   all   the  grateful   air;" 

In  contrast,  memory  presents  another  "little  picture,"  not 
limned  and  glowing  thus,  yet  of  a  clear  impress, — the  sack  of  a 
honey-tree  in  December:  an  oak  flung  far  along  the  snow, 
with  shattered  head,  where  the  thronging  bees  whirled  up, 
and  straightway  sank  under  the  numbing  cold  like  dead  leaves; 
and  the  honey  bleeding  in  smoking  pools  on  the  snow.  From 
such  a  tree  I  am  at  pains  to  recall  that  we  took  forty  pounds 
of  honeycomb,  well  on  in  winter  as  it  was. 

At  the  last,  whether  in  misty  April,  when  a  few  bees  come 
to  sip  the  sunny  water  drops  at  the  water-trough,— or  in  fine, 
fresh  May,  when  the  meads  are  fair  and  the  woodlands  fairer 
and  every  valley  is  a  valley  of  delight, — or  in  russet  August, 
or  splendorous  early  Fall, — still  bee  hunting  is  pursued,  the 
Golden  Art ;  in  spirit  something  akin  to  the  golden  early  pre- 
Homeric  days,  with  their  dreaming  belief  of  nymphs  and  fauns 
and  satyrs,  when  the  world  was  young.  Still  this  Sport 
Delightsome  shall  bring  Honeyhunter  into  the  murmurous 
pine  forest,  following  his  line,  breaking  through  the  leaves; 
shall  lead  him  to  chill  woodland  springs;  shall  find  him 
'honey  wild  and  manna-dew'  in  more  ways,  perhaps,  than  one. 

Royal  Wheeler. 
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"FOR   THERE,   CUSTOM  LEAVETH    HIM." 

CHALMERS  stopped  and  looked  about  disgustedly.  The 
Lenox  Club  was  holding  its  annual  Society  Circus,  for 
the  entertainment  of  its  members'  children,  and  the  committee 
was  scoring  its  annual  success.  Not  that  this  had  anything 
to  do  with  Chalmers'  disgust.  On  the  contrary,  as  president 
of  the  club,  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  anything  to  do  with 
it.  And  this  was  only  natural  for  a  young  man  who  had 
addressed  the  annual  conference  of  the  Woman's  Club  for  the 
last  two  years, — who  had  reigned  in  the  social  firmament  until 
he  had  grown  accustomed  to  being  addressed  as  "dear  Harold" 
by  the  safely  old  ladies,  and  "Mr.  Harold,  please,"  by  the 
delightfully  young  ones.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  Circus  was 
concerned,  he  would  have  been  optimistic.  But  Chalmers  was 
not  in  an  optimistic  mood  to-day.  Not  even  the  committee's 
greatest  triumph — a  giant  "L"  of  purple  silk,  hung  far  down 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Casino — drew  from  him  the  slightest 
sign  of  admiration  or  approval.  He  merely  noticed  how  a 
carelessly  fastened  hook  had  spoiled  the  curving  outline  of 
the  "L's"  tail — and  grumbled  beneath  his  breath.  It  made 
him  tired,  he  said  to  himself,  to  be  asked  to  act  as  ringmaster 
and  bellboy  combined !  Why  couldn't  the  committee  arrange 
to  have  the  social  back-numbers  gently  but  firmly  abolished? 
He  wasn't  any  Swiss  guard,  to  put  out  all  the  well-meaning 
matrons  whom  Mrs.  Van  Aldyne  didn't  happen  to  have  on 
her  calling  list:  it  wasn't  his  job!  Chalmers  looked  over  to 
the  door,  where  young  Van  Aldyne  was  absently  counting 
tickets; — it  was  just  like  him  to  let  in  one  of  his  mother's 
"impossibles"  as  a  joke!  Yet,  as  Chalmers  approached,  he 
saw  that  Van  Aldyne  was  alone.  And  Mrs.  Van  Aldyne  had 
said,  "right  over  there  by  the  door."  True, — there  were 
two  small  boys,  swathed  in  the  nightgown-like  folds  of  what 
were  evidently  intended  to  be  Roman  togas ; — and  a  few  feet 
away,  standing  with  her  back  toward  him,  was  a  tall  girl  in 
black.     But  there  was  no  "horrid  woman,"  and  no  "scene." 
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For  an  instant  Chalmers  felt  relieved.  It  almost  seemed 
as  though  the  object  of  the  committee's  wrath  had  departed. 
Then  the  tall  girl  in  black  turned  slowly,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face.  And  as  she  turned,  Chalmers  understood  Mrs.  Van 
Aldyne's  request.  The  tilted  hat,  the  coarse  hands,  ungloved 
and  red  from  the  cold  of  the  February  night,  the  dead-looking 
pompadour,  the  blue  hollows  under  the  eyes  in  contrast  to  the 
exaggerated  flush  on  the  cheeks; — it  was  all  quite  plain. 
Unconsciously,  Chalmers  muttered,   "Oh,  I  see." 

The  girl  turned  away  again.  Chalmers  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  she  was  holding  her  hands  over  a  radiator  as  over 
an  open  fire.  The  unobtrusiveness  of  the  action  surprised 
him.  He  hesitated,  fingering  nervously  at  the  lash  of  the  long 
whip  in  his  hand.  Hesitation  was  almost  a  characteristic  of 
his;  all  the  drill  of  a  life  spent  before  a  society  public  had 
failed  to  hide  completely  the  innate  weakness  of  his  will.  And 
to-night  he  was  tired — and  so  he  hesitated,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  escape.  But  Mrs. 
Van  Aldyne  and  two  other  ladies  were  watching. 

He  went  over  and  touched  the  girl's  arm,  speaking  in  his 
most  business-like  manner. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  woman,  but  I've  been  requested 
by  the  committee  which  is  in  charge  of  the  — " 

The  girl  looked  down  at  him  without  showing  the  least  sur- 
prise. She  was  taller,  and  she  looked  stronger,  than  Chalmers, 
and  strangely  enough  she  made  him  feel  his  smallness  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Her  expression  of  bored  tolerance  stung  him. 
Yet  she  merely  interrupted  him  in  a  rather  colorless  voice: — 
"Yes,  I  know.  She  told  you,  didn't  she?"  The  girl  nodded 
slightly  toward  the  box,  where  Mrs.  Williams  was  watching 
them  intently.  Chalmers  suddenly  felt  like  a  thief.  The 
knowledge  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  enjoying  his  discomfiture 
only  increased  the  irritation  which  his  feeling  of  guilt  was 
causing  him.     He  disregarded  the  girl's  question. 

"I've  been  asked  to  explain  to  you  that  this  is  the  annual 
social  entertainment  which  is  given  by  the  children  of  the 
Lenox  Club,  and  that  they  very  naturally  wish  it  to  be  the 
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greatest  possible  success.  Some  of  the  ladies  have  objected 
to  having  strangers  admitted,  and  while  I  personally  dislike 
to  suggest  this, — er,  I've  been  asked  to  request  you  to— er — 
that  is," — Chalmers  stammered  nervously.  He  felt  that  he 
was  in  a  very  delicate  position,  and  the  attitude  the  girl  was 
taking  was  making  it  anything  but  easy  for  him. 

"You  must  see,"  he  went  on,  "the  position  I'm  in.  Of 
course  — " 

"Of  course."  The  girl's  expression  had  not  altered  a 
shade.  She  still  looked  at  Chalmers  as  though  he  was  a  very 
tiresome  but  unavoidable  child. 

"You  want  me  to  get  out,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "Well, 
you  tell  those  three  cats  over  there  on  the  fence  that  I  won't. — 
See? 

Mr.  Chalmers  did  not  see.  He  was  too  surprised.  He 
merely  stared  at  her. 

"Hope  you  enjoy  the  view."  (This  after  several  seconds 
of  silence.)     Mr.  Chalmers'  manners  began  to  revive. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  gasped.  "I — that  is,  I — I  appeal 
to  you,  Miss, — er,  Madame.     I  — " 

Once  more  she  interrupted. 

"You  want  me  to  leave?  Well — I'm  cold,  and  I  want  to 
stay  here  a  few  minutes  to  get  warm.  That  ain't  much  to 
ask,  is  it?  Why,  you  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  a'  this  place 
on  a  day  like  this.     I'll  go, — after  a  while.     Let  me  alone !" 

Chalmers  looked  at  her  in  perfect  amazement. 

"You  heard  what  I  said?"  Her  voice  became  singularly 
cold  and  penetrating; — not  threatening,  but  something  very 
like  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Chalmers. 

"Then  beat  it!" 

Chalmers  wavered  uncertainly.  The  voice  seemed  to  become 
even  more  penetrating. 

"Somebody  wants  you  over  there  in  the  crowd.  Fade 
away." 

Mr.  Chalmers  turned  and  started  forward  aimlessly.  He 
had  a  vacant  feeling  as  though  someone  had  hit  him.  Mrs. 
Van  Aldyne  came  to  the  rescue. 
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"Oh,  Harold!  You're  wanted  up  front!  It's  time  for 
your  number."  She  swished  past  with  a  lurking  smile  in  her 
eyes.  "Thank  you  so  much  for — that."  She  nodded  over 
her  shoulder,  and  went  toward  the  three  other  ladies  of  the 
committee  in  the  box.  Chalmers  went  on,  to  the  ring  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  but  he  was  not  thinking  of  his 
"number." 

No  one  knew  exactly  how  the  thing  happened.  The 
trapeze  act  had  gone  off  successfully  and  Chalmers  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  introduction  of  "Annie  Russell— champion  lady 
sharpshooter  of  the  world,"  when  he  noticed  a  sudden  stiff- 
ness come  into  the  attitude  of  his  listeners.  In  the  same 
instant  he  realized  that  they  were  all  staring  at  something 
behind  him,  that  the  faces  of  the  women  were  strained,  that 
the  room  was  strangely  quiet.  He  whirled  about.  Not  a 
dozen  feet  away,  a  tongue  of  flame  was  licking  its  way  across 
the  sawdust.  The  smell  of  burning  oil  came  with  it.  Even 
as  he  looked,  Chalmers  saw  a  streak  of  yellow  dart  swifdy 
at  a  corner  of  the  curtain  put  up  for  the  shooting  exhibitioa 
He  heard  the  screams  of  warning  and  sprang  toward  it.  But 
he  was  too  late.  A  blinding  flash  lit  up  the  little  ring;  the 
big  curtain  bellied  out  like  a  sail  under  the  hot  breath  of  the 
flame ;  Chalmers  heard  the  rattle  of  overturned  chairs  and  a 
woman's  hysterical  shriek.  And  then  the  noise  of  the  crowd 
and  the  sight  of  the  faces  turned  toward  him  in  frightened 
appeal  faded  into  nothingness,  and  he  knew  only  this: — that 
somewhere  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a  door — that  that 
door  meant  safety,  if  only  he  could  reach  it  in  time — in  time! 
Chalmers  had  lost  his  head. 

In  every  crowd  there  is  someone  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  and  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  time.  Chalmers  proved  himself  to  be  this  invaluable 
individual,  by  the  unerring  skill  with  which  he  picked  out  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  situation.  Above  the  noise  of  the  crowd, 
his  voice  rose  shrill  with  fear :  "The  door !  The  door !"  The 
people  nearest  him  caught  at  the  hope  in  his  words  as  a  drown- 
ing man  grasps  at  a  straw.     Instinctively  they  followed  him 
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as  he  plunged  forward.  And  where  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
before  there  had  been  quiet  and  order,  a  mob  of  terrified 
women  and  children  fought  their  way,  shrieking,  over  chairs 
and  tables,  toward  the  door. 

What  happened  during  the  next  half  minute  was  a  blank 
to  Chalmers.  He  had  a  dim  consciousness  of  rushing  fran- 
tically through  the  frightened  crowd;  he  knew  he  tripped 
once  or  twice,  and  he  recalled  the  sweat  which  broke  out  on 
his  forehead  as  he  almost  fell.  But  the  first  thing  he  realized 
with  any  distinctness  was  hearing  a  cold,  penetrating  voice 
calling,  "Look  behind  you !  Look  back !"  The  words  turned 
his  fear  into  desperation  and  he  flung  himself  forward  in  a 
final  effort  to  reach  the  door. 

Then  something  seemed  to  catch  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  he  felt  himself  jerked  roughly  to  one  side.  An 
instant  later  he  found  himself  standing  in  a  corner,  with  his 
back  to  a  table,  and  the  wall  at  his  side — and  the  tall  girl  in 
black  between  him  and  the  crowd. 

Chalmers  was  so  surprised  at  the  girl's  action  that  he  almost 
forgot  his  terror.  She  stood  close  beside  him,  yet  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  torrent  of  people  sweeping  past  them,  and 
even  as  Chalmers  looked  at  her,  she  called  over  her  shoulder — 
"Don't  push!  The  fire's  out!  Don't  push!"  Chalmers 
looked  behind  him.  A  wall  of  smoke  was  pouring  toward 
him  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  His  fear  came  back  with 
a  rush,  and  he  turned  on  the  girl  in  a  frenzy  of  anger. 

"Get  out  a'  the  way!"  He  flung  himself  forward— -only 
to  be  caught  by  the  throat  in  a  grip  which  almost  choked  him. 

"Don't  get  funny."  The  girl  seemed  to  Chalmers  to  fairly 
tower  above  him.  She  pushed  him  back  against  the  table 
and  let  go  her  grip  on  his  throat  in  a  matter  pf  fact  way  which 
was  impressive. 

"Don't  do  that  again,"  she  said.  "You  ain't  so  anxious 
about  the  ladies  as  you  were  a  while  ago,  are  you?"  Her 
tone  took  on  a  note  of  scorn.  "It's  a  wonder  you  wouldn't 
let  the  women  out  before — " 
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Chalmers  broke  in  excitedly.  "Are  you  crazy?"  he  yelled. 
His  self-control  was  going,  and  the  sight  of  the  crowd  fast 
disappearing  through  the  door  increased  his  anger.  "Let  me 
go,  damn  you!  I  tell  you,  we'll  be — "  He  pointed  toward 
the  veil  of  smoke,  now  almost  on  them.  "Don't  you  see?" 
he  shrieked.     "Let  me  by !     Look  out  the  way,  will  you !" 

The  girl  held  her  ground,  looking  down  at  Chalmers  with 
an  expression  of  utter  contempt. 

"Wait  a  while,"  she  said.  Her  tone  was  perfectly  level 
and  self-contained,  but  the  words  fairly  cut  with  the  scorn  she 
put  into  them.  "You'll  stay  where  you  are. — See?  You 
started  this  little" — she  nodded  suggestively  toward  the 
door — "an*  you  didn't  help  yourself  by  the  manners  you  showed. 
Your  lady  friends  won't  be  so  crazy  over  you  after  this.  It's 
your  game  to  stay  here  an'  show  what  nerve  you  got. — See?" 

They  were  almost  alone  now — the  last  of  the  crowd  was 
just  vanishing  through  the  door.  A  thin  cloud  of  smoke 
drifted  by — hiding  them  in  a  dry,  hot  mist.  Chalmers  felt 
suddenly  helpless. 

"I  haven't  heard  you  thank  me  for  thinkin'  to  give  you  this 
chance  a'  bein'  the  hero." 

The  cold,  sarcastic  tones  only  frightened  him  the  more.  He 
looked  wildly  about  for  help;  no  one  was  in  sight  He 
screamed,  but  the  only  answer  was  a  breath  of  heavy,  pungent 
smoke  which  set  him  coughing  and  brought  the  tears  to  his 
eyes.     The  girl  was  speaking  again — 

"You're  the  head  a'  this  joint,  aren't  you?  Wake  up! — I 
say,  you're  the  guy  who's  supposed  to  run  this  here  show!  Is 
that  right?" 

Chalmers  nodded  dully — he  was  at  the  end  of  his  self- 
control. 

"Well,  you  were  goin'  to  put  me  out  a  few  minutes  ago. 
You  thought  you  could — "  She  stopped  abruptly.  From  over 
Chalmers'  shoulder  came  a  quick  noise  like  the  crack  of  a 
heavy  beam.  Then  Chalmers  felt  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  his 
forehead,  and  something  crashed  heavily  to  the  floor  only  a 
few  feet  away.  The  suddenness  of  the  thing  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves. 
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"Look  out!"   he  screamed.     "Let  me  go!" 

His  voice  broke  hysterically.  "Let  me  go,  will  you !  What 
¥  you  want  'a  do  this  for?"  He  was  sobbing  now  and  strik- 
ng  blindly  at  the  girl.  But  the  smoke  and  the  tears  in  his 
»yes  seemed  to  mock  his  efforts ;  he  felt  himself  pushed  back 
igainst  the  table  and  held  there  motionless. 

"Put  down  your  hands,  you  fool!"  There  was  a  note  of 
►omething  else  than  scorn  in  the  voice  now — something  almost 
ike  pity.  "Brace  up !  Do  you  hear !  There's  nothing  to  be 
»cared  about!  Look  back  of  you!  There  hasn't  been  any 
ire!"  Chalmers  could  not  comprehend  the  words.  "Turn 
iround."  He  felt  himself  turned  roughly  about,  and  he 
ooked  up  through  the  blur  of  tears.  Someone  had  opened  a 
vindow  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  the  cold  breath  of 
he  February  afternoon  swept  in,  sending  the  gray  smoke 
:urling  swiftly  past  Chalmers  and  the  girl  and  leaving  the 
ittle  ring — not  a  blazing  ruin — but  just  as  he  had  seen  it 
ast,  except  for  a  pile  of  scorched  curtaining  and  a  few  white 
aids  of  cotton. 

"See  that?"  The  tone  of  scorn  had  begun  to  return. 
'That's  what  you  ran  away  from!  That's  all  the  panic  you 
started,  was  for !  Nothin'  but  a  cloth  that  burned  loose  from 
:he  ceilin' !     Great !— Wasn't  it  ?" 

The  grip  on  Chalmers'  arms  loosened.  He  stood  weakly 
reside  the  table — fumbling  nervously  in  his  pocket  for  a 
landkerchief.  From  the  door  came  the  sounds  of  laughter — 
:hen  the  sounds  of  women's  voices.  Chalmers  straightened 
ip  and  looked  at  the  girl.  She  had  turned  at  the  sound  and 
was  watching  contemptuously  the  group  of  people  who  were 
ilready  beginning  to  file  back  into  the  room.  Chalmers  wiped 
lis  forehead  and  straightened  his  tie.  Perhaps  he  hadn't 
3een  seen  by  anyone,  after  all.  He  flushed  a  little  as  he  saw 
Mrs.  Williams  of  the  committee  catch  his  eye  and  come 
:oward  him.  He  did  his  best  to  look  unconcerned — but  the 
ittempt  was  rather  feeble.  She  seemed  to  notice  that  some- 
Jiing  was  amiss. 
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"Hello,  Harold!"  she  called.  "Isn't  this  a  joke!  All  that 
awful  rush  for  nothing !  Why  didn't  you — "  She  seemed  to 
notice  the  girl  in  black  for  the  first  time.  "Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  said  coldly,  "I  didn't  know  you — this  lady"— 
She  bowed  coldly  to  Chalmers  and  turned  away.  Chalmers 
looked  at  his  companion.  She  saw  his  glance  and  called 
after  the  other  woman. 

"Just  a  moment,  please !"  Mrs.  Williams  condescended  to 
look  back.  "If  you  think  I'm  one  a'  his  friends — why— " 
The  girl  went  over  and  stood  before  her,  eyeing  her  critically 
and  speaking  softly — "think  again. — See?" 

R.  D.  HiUis. 
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NOTABILIA. 

At  last  the  bulwarks  of  honest  criticism  that  for  years 
have  guarded  the  Lit.  medal  from  rewarding  a  mediocre  effort 
have  been  overcome.  To  the  Senior  class  is  due  the  honor  of 
winning  a  prize  that  carries  with  it  the  flavor  of  sincerity — a 
prize  attainable  through  excellence  alone.  The  Lit.  extends 
its  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Kirchwey,  whose  success 
has  not  only  ended  a  rather  disgraceful  gap,  but  has  marked 
the  first  of  a  series  of  awards  that  we  hope  will  now  become 

annual. 

*  *     *     *     * 

The  April  number  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  competi- 
tion for  Chi  Delta  Theta  triangles,  which  is  open  to  the  pres- 
ent Junior  class.  The  competition  will  close  with  the  issue 
of  the  Lit.  for  February,  1909,  when,  if  the  work  accepted 
has  been  of  sufficient  merit  and  quantity,  two  or  possibly  three 
of  these  triangles  will  be  awarded. 

*  *     *     *     * 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  the  support  of  the  Lit. 
now  rests  largely  with  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  who 
ought  to  realize  that  they  will  henceforth  be  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  articles.  For  the  benefit  of  all  contribu- 
tors, especially  for  men  in  these  two  classes  and  for  those  who 
are  trying  for  Chi  Delta  Theta,  the  office  will  be  open  from 
seven  to  eight  p.  m.  on  the  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
every  week,  when  criticism  of  all  manuscript  will  be  given. 
There  is  also  opportunity  for  criticism  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Editors. 

h.  w.  s. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE  COWARD. 

He  gazes  on  the  bright,  curve-crested  sea, 
And  on  the  changing  dream-forms  of  the  shore, 
To  him  that  melody  thrills  back  once  more, 

Which  so  has  thrilled  since  Strength  began  to  be. 

He  cannot  turn  him  from  this  melody 

Back  where  the  breeze,  harsh,  grating  laughter  flings; 

He  cannot  bear  with  humble  men  and  kings 
So  little  of  the  sort  he  dreamed  they'd  be  ; 

And  so  steals  off,  as  cowards  did  of  yore, 
To  where  for  him  alone  a  sea-maid  sings 
Softly,  and  soothes  his  spirit  with  such  things 

As  may  have  been,  but  shall  be  nevermore. 

C.  E.  Lombardi. 


"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 
-Far  back  from  the  highway  in  a  remote  corner  of  Touraine, 


the  chateau  stands  in  the  overgrown  tangle  which  was  once  its 
park.     An    avenue    of    stately    oaks,    grown 
LrAg^me.  gnarled  and  bent  in  the  service,  forms  the  main 

approach,  but  there  is  a  shorter  way  if  the 
traveler's  time  is  limited.  A  sequestered  path  leads  through  the 
thicket,  and,  issuing  from  it,  the  huge  pile  looms  into  view  sud- 
denly, like  the  bulk  of  an  ocean  liner  emerging  from  the  fog.  On 
the  right  towers  the  massive  old  donjon,  the  mediaeval  ancestor 
of  the  graceful  Renaissance  structure  which  forms  the  main 
building.  At  our  first  glance  through  the  desultory  gusts  of 
rain,  the  whole  seemed  well-preserved,  but  on  closer  inspection 
the  cracks  in  the  crumbling  masonry  appeared  through  the  pro- 
tecting veil  of  ivy.  The  glass  is  gone  from  most  of  the  windows 
and  clapboards  fill  the  traceried  openings.  The  great  watch 
tower  has  fallen  long  since  and  swirling  flocks  of  swallows  eddy 
around  its  ruins.  Over  the  entrance  portal  the  statues  are  bat- 
tered and  headless,  and  there  is  a  forlorn  gray  atmosphere 
over  all. 
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We  entered  the  building  by  a  winding  staircase,  which  led 
up  to  the  state  apartments.  The  steps  were  worn  in  hollows, 
and  at  the  top  the  pretty  young  daughter  of  the  custo- 
dian flung  open  a  massive  door,  and  the  audience  chamber  was 
before  us,  vast,  chilly,  and  desolate.  Through  the  damp  haze 
we  could  see  the  ponderous  oak  rafters  arching  overhead 
and  on  one  side  the  marble  chimney,  cold  and  repulsive.  The 
room  was  empty  and  the  bare  walls  shivered,  stripped  long  since 
of  their  Gobelin  coverings.  We  passed  slowly  through  a  long 
series  of  dark,  cheerless  apartments,  peopled  only  with  memories, 
and  finally  in  the  extreme  wing  paused  before  a  low  carved  door. 
Our  guide  produced  a  prodigious  key,  the  rusty  lock  creaked 
and  groaned,  and  we  entered  the  state  bed  chamber.  A  musty 
smell  greeted  us  and  in  the  far  corner  a  rat  scurried  away  to 
seclusion.  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  room.  Huge  mirrors 
leered  vaguely  back  at  us,  and  remnants  of  airy  cupids  were  still 
discernible  on  the  rosewood  panels  of  the  walls.  There  were  no 
signs  of  furniture ;  even  the  bed  was  gone ;  but  from  the  ceiling 
over  a  slightly  raised  dais,  a  faded  blue  and  gold  canopy  hung 
suspended,  one  thread  barely  clinging  to  its  neighbor,  a  veritable 
mansion  of  moths.  With  a  pathetic  touch  of  pride,  the  pretty 
cicerone  pointed  it  out,  the  canopy  beneath  which  Henry  IV  and 
the  great  Sun  King  had  slept.  But  now  it  hung  limp,  motion- 
less in  the  brooding  silence  of  desertion. 

It  was  with  wistful  thought  of  bygone  grandeur  that  we  groped 
our  way  through  a  dark  passage  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  wind 
howled  dismally  through  the  broken  panes  of  leaded  glass,  and 
the  shifting  fog,  creeping  in  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters, 
filled  the  atmosphere.  We  could  barely  see  the  outlines  of  the 
high,  oak  wainscot,  the  panelled  vaulting,  and  the  deep,  rich  crim- 
son of  the  walls.  Above  the  heavily  carved  mantel  a  solitary 
portrait,  bleared  and  torn,  a  forgotten  sentinel,  kept  the  long 
dreary  watches.  The  figure  was  that  of  an  old  marquis,  pow- 
dered and  queued,  in  a  rose-colored,  satin  coat  of  the  sixteenth 
Louis,  a  proud,  contemptuous  sneer  still  curling  his  thin  lips.  In 
one  corner  of  the  hall  stood  a  marble  bench,  and,  lingering  behind 
the  others,  I  seated  myself  on  it,  fascinated  by  the  picture  of  the 
past  which  the  old  chamber  suggested. 

As  I  mused,  the  mist  seemed  gradually  to  grow  denser  and  to 
assume  form.     Slowly  the  gentleman  of  the  portrait  appeared, 
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coming  out  of  the  fog  as  it  were,  and  gradually  I  could  dis- 
tinguish more  and  more  the  figures  of  a  brilliant  scene.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stretched  a  long  table  covered  with  finest 
damask.  A  myriad  candles  shed  their  soft  glow  on  the  delicate 
viands,  Roumanian  pheasants,  crevettes  from  Brittany,  pyramids 
of  mandarins,  guavas,  and  figs  from  the  Indies.  The  gold  service 
gleams  in  the  radiance  and  rare  Saumur  sparkles  in  precious 
Murano  goblets.  Around  a  festive  board  are  grouped  the  flower 
of  the  province.  A  cardinal  with  the  full  lip  and  sated  eye  of 
the  sensualist,  his  scarlet  robe  half  hidden  by  deep  yokes  of  lace, 
whispers  gaily  in  the  ear  of  a  grande  dame,  a  stately  creature 
whose  beauty  patch  and  towering  pompadour  give  tone  to  exqui- 
sitely colored  cheeks.  Opposite,  a  bluff  veteran  of  the  Spanish 
Wars,  resplendent  in  gold  lace,  is  boasting  of  Conde  and  Turenne 
to  a  keen-eyed,  thin  philosopher,  severely  dressed  in  contrast  to 
the  throng. 

The  disciple  of  Voltaire  smiles  cynically  at  the  warrior's  bom- 
bastic narrative,  quaffing  his  wine  to  the  dregs;  he  knows  full 
well  the  suffering  and  poverty  on  which  this  riot  of  extravagance 
is  built ;  the  groans  and  curses  of  the  starving  peasant  reach  his 
ready  ear ;  but  retribution  will  come  after  him,  till  then  "let  us 
live  while  we  live."  At  the  head  of  the  table  the  marquis  of  the 
portrait  presides,  polished,  sophisticated,  arrogant,  idle. 

Strains  of  music  come  from  beyond,  and  suddenly  a  trap  in  the 
floor  opens  and  a  sprightly  danseuse  appears.  Fairylike,  she 
whirls  the  steps  of  a  dainty  ballet,  and  amid  the  applause  of  the 
guests,  the  host  plaits  a  laurel  wreath,  and  Folly  is  crowned 
Queen.  Was  that  the  wind  that  howled  so  strangely  like  a  groan 
outside  the  shuttered  panes?  A  deathly  pallor  suffuses  the 
marquis'  cheek  for  a  second,  then  he  turns,  recklessly  gay  once 
more.  "Apres  nous  le  deluge."  The  brilliant  gathering  rise  to 
drain  the  glass  to  Folly.  But  louder  and  fiercer  grows  the  storm 
without.  The  leaden  hail  rains  on  the  shutters  and  the  wind 
shrieks  murderously.  Frightened  lackeys  rush  in;  the  sea  is 
rising.  The  guests  stare  helplessly,  rooted  to  the  spot.  Below, 
the  crash  of  falling  beams  and  rending  oak  is  heard.  Some 
turn  to  flee,  but  the  host  faces  the  door,  a  nobleman  to  the  end. 
The  sound  draws  nearer,  and  with  a  roar  as  of  a  thousand  Aetnas, 
the  red-capped  wave  surges  in.  Prelate  and  laymen,  lord  and 
lackey  are  overwhelmed  in  the  seething  foam  of  the  rising  tide. 
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Dancer  and  table  are  swept  away  in  the  chaotic  wave  of  anarchy. 
Ruin,  destruction, — the  end  of  the  old  regime. 


The  sun,  streaming  through  the  open  casements,  flooded  the 
ancient  hall,  scattering  the  conquered  mists  before  it.  Recalled 
to  reality  by  its  golden  beams,  I  hurried  on  to  find  the  remainder 
of  our  party  waiting  for  me  in  the  courtyard.  The  rain  drops 
sparkled  in  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  oaks,  and  the  fresh,  warm 
breeze  was  burdened  with  the  fragrance  of  hay. 

We  stopped  at  the  custodian's  cottage,  glad  to  accept  her 
friendly  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea.  The  little  home  stood  by  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  park,  surrounded  by  a  quaint  flower  garden. 
The  freshly-thatched  roof  was  steaming  in  the  sun,  and  over  the 
rustic  porch  a  clematis  vine,  its  blossom  full  blown,  clambered  to 
the  eaves.  In  the  doorway,  a  great  collie  wagged  his  tail  in 
friendly  welcome,  and  within  we  found  a  picture  of  domestic 
happiness.  On  the  hearth  before  a  blazing  wood  fire  a  chubby 
baby  was  building  a  church  of  blocks,  and  in  a  large  armchair 
the  grandmother  knitted  industriously.  The  atmosphere  breathed 
calm  contentment.  As  we  sipped  our  tea,  the  good  housewife 
told  us  proudly  of  her  husband's  recent  election  as  deputy  from 
the  Department  and  his  subsequent  departure  for  Paris.  This 
and  other  local  bits  of  news  she  related  to  us  till,  imbued  with  the 
comfort  of  the  little  home,  we  thanked  her  for  her  kind  hospitality 
and  hurried  to  our  waiting  carriage. 

A  group  of  peasants  were  singing  at  their  work  in  the  nearby 

fields  as  we  drove  away,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  glory, — 

the  sun  of  a  new  France,  but  from  somewhere  beyond,  in  the 

direction  of  the  chateau,  the  wind  wafted  us  a  faint  odor  of  old 

rose. 

L.  H.  Norton. 

The  room  had  a  high  ceiling,  and  gray  walls,  and  a  bright 

fire.  It  was  a  x  gloomy  place,  except  for  that  fire.  On  the  wall, 
opposite  the  hearth,  hung  the  portrait  of  a 
supreme  court  judge,  whose  features  attained 
an  almost  living  expression  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  flickering 
flames.  At  a  comfortable  distance  from  the  burning  logs  sat  a 
man  of  perhaps  fifty — sunk  deep  in  the  cushions  of  a  Morris 

38 
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chair,  while  against  his  feet  lay  stretched  a  sleeping  collie.  Rest- 
ing on  the  arms  of  the  chair  was  a  tray,  on  which  lay  a  pack  of 
cards ;  the  old  man  was  playing  solitaire. 

For  a  time  he  played  steadily,  silently  turning  up  and  laying 
down  cards,  by  the  soft  light  of  a  student  lamp  at  his  elbow. 
The  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  the  shadows  danced  on  the 
wall.  Otherwise  the  room  was  dark  and  still.  A  knock  on  the 
door  broke  the  silence,  and  a  butler  entered. 

"It's  after  eleven  o'clock  sir,"  he  said  respectfully ;  "shall  I 
close  the  outside  door  ?" 

The  occupant  of  the  chair  hardly  paused  in  his  game. 

"Mr.  Edward  will  not  be  home  until  late,  Warren.  You  need 
not  wait  any  longer ;  I  will  lock  up  myself." 

And,  to  the  retiring  servant :  "And,  Warren,  you  may  leave  the 
door  into  the  hall  open." 

•  Alone,  the  old  man  fell  to  musing,  and  his  thoughts  wandered 
comfortably.  A  slight  smile  relaxed  his  features  as  his  steady 
eye  caught  the  blinking  one  of  the  dog  on  the  rug.  A  sympa- 
thetic sort  of  a  companion,  that,  whose  presence  did  not  disturb 
the  pleasant  run  of  thought.  He  wondered  what  Edward  was 
doing.  He  had  gone  to  a  dance,  was  probably  now  at  supper. 
With  whom?  The  various  possibilities  in  the  shape  of  supper- 
partners  pleased  his  fancy,  and  the  picture  of  the  ballroom,  with 
its  whirling  couples,  brilliant  lights  and  decorations,  filled  the 
father's  imagination.  He  could  picture  his  son  dancing  now 
with  this  girl,  now  with  that,  having  for  each  one  a  gay  word, 
and  a  happy  smile ;  or  anon,  standing  in  the  doorway  among  the 
stags,  discussing  the  latest  college  gossip. 

The  hall  clock  chime  broke  out  on  the  silence  of  night — one 
o'clock.  Certainly  Edward  would  soon  be  home.  With  a  stifled 
yawn,  the  old  man  hitched  himself  up  into  his  chair  and  continued 
his  game.  It  would  not  be  much  longer,  and  it  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  boy  come  in  happy,  and  to  hear  the  tale  of  the 
night's  adventures — well  worth  waiting  up  for.  It  made  him 
happy  to  relive  his  own  life  in  that  of  his  son. 

Suddenly  a  key  sounded  in  the  front  door.  With  the  first  creak 
of  a  footstep  on  the  stairway  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile, 
and  hastily  putting  aside  his  cards,  the  old  man  rose  to  meet  his 
son.  Tottering  a  little  from  stiffness,  he  brushed  the  ashes  of 
his  cigar   from   his  coat,   and   straightening  his  back,   waited 
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expectantly.  The  footsteps  on  the  stairs  creaked  up  to  the  top 
landing,  turned,  and  came  down  the  hallway,  nearer — to  the 
threshold — paused,  then  two  treads  at  a  time,  their  owner 
ascended  the  next  flight.  For  a  full  minute  the  old  man  stood 
waiting,  uncomprehending,  unwilling  to  realize,  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  door.  Finally  his  eyes  sought  those  of  the  man  in  the 
portrait,  and  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  smiled 
grimly. 

"That's  the  tragedy  of  old  age,  isn't  it,  father?"    he  said; 
"youth  doesn't  care." 

And  without  more  ado,  he  blew  out  the  light. 

A.  Van  Sinderen. 


SPRING  IN  CLASS. 

He  dreams  he  hears  the  river's  drone, 

The  hushed  wind  pleading  low 
His  Springtime  passion  to  the  pine ; 
She  nods  him  yes,  and  no. 
Dreaming  his  fill 
He  loiters  still 
Beside  the  stream,  alone. 

The  blue  hills  beckon,  far  and  high, 

Alluring  from  the  North. 
To  pirate  deeds  of  derring-do 
The  crows  go  circling  forth 
In  riot  crowds. 
The  dreaming  clouds 
Slip  idly  down  the  sky. 

R.  D.  French. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Yale  Rifle  Club 
On  March  3,  elected  the  following  officers:    President,  G.  G. 
Dominick,    1909;    Executive   Officer,   E.   F.   Riggs,   Jr.,    1909; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  M.  Hebard,   1910. 

The  Yale  Daily  News 
On  March  6,  held  its  thirty-first  annual  banquet  at  the  University 
Club. 

The  Hockey  Team 
On  March  6,  elected  John  Heron,  1910,  Captain  for  next  year. 

Sigma  Xi 
On  March  7,  held  its  tenth  annual  banquet  in  University  Hall. 

A  Rhodes  Scholarship 
On  March  7,  was  awarded  to  William  Strong  Cushing,  1908. 

The  Yale  Record 
On  March  n,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men  to  the 
Board:  Earl  Stanley  Pierce,  1909  S.,  and  Douglas  R.  Robbins, 
1909  S.  Owl  charms  were  awarded  to  A.  L.  Bostwick,  1908; 
F.  T.  Murphy,  1908;  W.  J.  Walker,  1908;  J.  L.  Bagg,  1909  S.; 
and  M.  O.  Parry,  1909. 

The  Fence  Orators 
Will  be  Carl  Albert  Lohman,  1910,  and  Carroll  Clark  Hincks, 
1911. 

The  Record  Board 
On  March   12,  organized  as  follows:    Chairman,  Robert  Fair- 
banks;   Business  Manager,   Birch  Helms;    Assistant  Manager, 
Gilbert  M.  Smith. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
On  March  13,  held  its  seventy-second  annual  banquet  at  the  New 
Haven  House. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
On  March  16,  elected  J.  W.  Williams,  1908,  University  General 
Secretary;  K.  B.  Welles,  1908,  Academic  Secretary;  and 
T.  A.  D.  Jones,  1908  S.,  Sheff .  Secretary.  Dwight  Hall  elections 
were:  President,  Charles  Soutter  Campbell,  1909;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, William  Young  Duncan,  1910;  Treasurer,  D.  H.  Leavens, 
1909;  Librarian,  C.  A.  Goddard,  1910;  Recording  Secretary, 
C.  Holbrook,  1910.  Byers  Hall:  President,  Godfrey  Vaughan 
Baker,  1909  S. ;  Vice  President,  John  Chapin  Reed,  1910  S. ; 
Treasurer,  C.  F.  Mills,  1909  S. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  K. 
Thorne,   1910S. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 
On  March  18,  held  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  annual 
banquet  at  the  New  Haven  House. 

The  Basketball  Team 
On  March  18,  elected  Trevor  Arnold  Cushman,  1909,  Captain  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Yale  Press  Association 
On  March  18,  organized  with  the  following  members:    1909 — 
H.  C.  Davis,  J.  B.  Grant,  J.  M.  Howard,  L.  Kennedy,  F.  H.  Olm- 
stead,  J.  B.  Perrin ;  1909  S.— L.  M.  Chapin,  T.  Lynn,  C.  F.  Mills ; 
Honorary — Secretary  Stokes,  Edwin  Oviatt. 

The  Yale  Record 
On  March  20,  held  its  annual  banquet  at  Heublein's. 

The  Wrestling  Team 
On  March  20,  won  the  intercollegiate  championship  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  time. 

The  Dramatic  Association 
On  March  24,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men: 
R.  M.  Byrnes,   1908;    M.  G.  Ely,   1910S.;    J.  T.  McDonnell, 
A.  M.  Hartwell,  E.  M.  Woolley,  191 1. 
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The  Lit.  Medal 
On  March  25,  was  awarded  to  Karl  Wendell  Kirch  wey,  1908,  for 
an  essay  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  the  Personal  Essay."     Honorable 
Mention  was  made  of  Waldo  David  Frank  for  his  essay  on 
"Emile  Zola." 

The  Wrestling  Team 
On  March  26,  elected  C.  P.  Parker,  1909  L.,  Captain,  and  F.  A. 
Cellar,  1909,  Manager  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Scientific  Monthly 
On  March  27,  organized  as  follows:    R.  E.  Wiles,  Chairman; 
W.  C.  Wick,   Business  Manager;    J.   L.   Bagg,  W.  L.  Paul, 
B.  Thaw,  Jr. 

The  Yale  Daily  News 
On  March  31,  announced  the  election  to  its  Board  of  Stanhope 
Bayne- Jones  and  James  Brook  Spencer  of  the  Class  of  1910. 

Soccer  Scores 
March  14 — Yale  o,  Columbia  5. 
March  21 — Yale  2,  Haverford  1. 

Baseball  Scores 
March  28 — Yale  3,  Manhattan  2. 
April       1 — Yale  5,  Trinity  2. 

In  Memoriam 


Professor  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne 

Donald  Annis 

Vinton  Deisher  Singer 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Somehow  Good.     By  William  De  Morgan.     Henry  Holt  and 
Company.    $1.75. 

To  estimate  the  worth  of  a  writer  such  as  William  De  Morgan, 
we  must  judge  him  by  standards  different  from  those  applied  to 
the  average  modern  novel-writer.  For  they  are  for  the  most  part 
small  men,  whereas  De  Morgan,  whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
him,  has  a  wide,  deep-seeing  outlook  on  life.  A  man  well- 
advanced  in  years,  he  writes  from  the  fullness  of  experience  and 
mature  vision,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  tone  of  a  great,  kindly 
humorist.  Many  critics  are  comparing  him  with  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  especially  with  the  latter,  and  predicting  him  lasting 
fame.  This  of  course  is  an  open  question.  De  Morgan's  style 
is  too  generally  colloquial  and  at  times  too  slangy  to  be  ranked 
with  that  of  the  great  humorist.  In  his  character-drawing,  how- 
ever, and  in  his  subtle  knowledge  of  the  countless  idiosyncrasies 
of  human  nature  in  daily  life,  he  approaches  nearer  to  real 
greatness. 

In  "Somehow  Good," — the  title  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  taken 
from  a  line  "In  Memoriam," — the  author  sacrifices  probability 
to  attain  a  situation.  It  is  of  course  unlikely  if  not  impossible 
that  a  man  who  had  separated  from  his  wife  for  twenty  years, 
should,  on  his  return  to  England,  run  up  against  her  daughter — 
a  total  stranger  to  him — in  the  London  "tube"  on  the  first  hour 
of  his  arrival, — still  more  improbable  that  an  accident  depriving 
him  of  his  memory  should  end  in  her  charitably  taking  him  home 
to  his  wife,  whom,  of  course,  he  does  not  recognize.  But  the  situ- 
ation once  evolved,  the  author  makes  splendid  use  of  it.  The 
foregoing  incidents  consume  three  chapters.  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  spent  in  developing  the  theme,  the  gradual  return  of  Fen  wick's 
memory,  against  the  struggle  on  his  wife's  part  to  conceal  the 
secret,  lest  he  remember  all  and  cast  her  off  as  he  had  done  twenty 
years  before.  Two  sub-plots  are  woven  with  great  skill  into  the 
main  theme,  the  Leitmotif,  which  in  itself  shows  the  highest 
originality,  both  in  conception  and  treatment.  To  say  that  the 
author  has  here   upheld  the   reputation  acquired  by    "Joseph 
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Vance"  and  "Alice- for-Short"  is  praise  indeed,  yet  one  may 
without  qualms  venture  the  assertion.  William  De  Morgan  is  a 
man  on  whom  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye. 

j.  H.  A. 


A  Mind  That  Found  Itself.     By  C.  W.  Beers.    Longmans,  Green 
&  Company.     $1.50  net. 

A  story  of  harrowing  experience  in  insane  asylums,  told  by  the 
victim  himself  after  an  absolute  return  of  sanity,  is  bound  to  be 
interesting;  "A  Mind  That  Found  Itself"  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  extremely  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  existing  abuses 
in  private  and  State  institutions  for  the  insane.  This  fact  is 
well  attested  by  the  sensation  which  the  work  has  created  among 
experts. 

Mr.  Beers,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Sheff.  Class  of  1897,  and 
who  is  now  in  business  in  New  York  City,  has  written  the  book 
with  a  well-defined  end  in  view.  Reform  in  the  matter  of 
attendants  in  the  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  the 
country,  the  introduction  of  "non-restraint,"  and  the  creation 
of  a  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  are  advocated 
There  seems  little  cause  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Beers'  altruistic  labor 
will  not  be  in  vain. 


In  Korea  With  Marquis  Ito.     By  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

This  book  is  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  relates  the  experience 
in  Korea  of  a  member  of  the  Yale  Faculty.  Professor  Ladd  has 
been  employed  in  Korea  during  the  past  year  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  citizenship,  education,  and  kindred  subjects;  and,  as  such, 
has  been  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Japanese  Resident-General, 
Marquis  Ito.  His  book  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first,  a 
most  interesting  narrative,  covering  his  work  in  Seoul  and  Korea 
generally;  the  second,  an  admirable  study  of  present  Korean 
conditions,  and  the  history  that  has  led  up  to  them.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  this  second  part  that  Professor  Ladd  shows  the  results  of 
his  careful  study  of  political  and  social  conditions;  and  it  is' 
obvious  that  his  work  along  this  line  has  been  of  immense  value 
during  the  recent  complications  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 
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The  Iron  Heel.    By  Jack  London.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
$1.50  net. 

In  his  latest  novel  Mr.  London  has  attempted  something  big — 
the  outline  in  detail  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  coming 
"Social  Revolution"  and  its  outbreak.  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  an  account,  written  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  Avis 
Everhard,  of  the  "Revolution"  and  the  work  in  it  of  her  husband, 
Ernest  Everhard,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  The 
author,  while  he  gives  his  work  the  form  of  a  future  narrative, 
never  loses  touch  with  present  conditions;  they  are  intensified. 
The  final  outcome  is  merely  hinted  at;  the  story  itself  includes 
only  the  "First  Revolt"  and  its  suppression  by  the  "Iron  Heel," 
or  "Oligarchy." 

The  obvious  idea  of  the  book  is  two- fold:  to  strengthen  and 
unify  the  socialistic  structure  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  make 
converts  to  it.  In  the  first  of  these  objects  it  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  in  the  second.  Mr.  London  forces  one  to  think, 
but  does  not  convince;  and  a  growing  penchant  for  rancorous 
statements  lessens  the  numbers  of  his  audience  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  socialists.  However,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  we 
must  admit  that  "The  Iron  Heel"  is  a  strong  book,  and  one  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Altars  to  Mammon.     By   Elizabeth   Neff.     The   Frederick   A. 
x    Stokes  Company.     $1.50. 

"Altars  to  Mammon"  is  the  story  of  a  young  clergyman's  fight 
against  bigotry  and  corruption  in  the  small  mining  town  to  which 
he  has  been  sent  for  his  first  charge.  After  obtaining  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  people  of  what  had  been  a  run-down  congregation,  he 
is  suddenly  convinced  that  he  can  no  longer  conscientiously  preach 
orthodox  doctrine  and  turns  his  attention  to  business  and  the 
much-needed  purification  of  local  politics.  He  succeeds  in  both 
of  these  lines,  a  living  proof  of  his  theory  that  practical  service 
is  of  more  value  than  loud  profession. 

The  book  is  not  only  a  deep  and  interesting  character-study, 
a  picturesque  representation  of  the  trials  of  the  central  character 
with  his  narrow-minded  congregation,  and  a  charming  love-story, 
but  a  most  striking  argument  against  that  doctrinal  conservatism 
that  spells  only  moss-backed  bigotry.  Against  the  background 
of  her  novel,  the  author  has  presented  a  real,  live,  twentieth- 
century  idea. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Mount.     By  Frederic  S.  Isham.    The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

A  story  of  northern  France  during  the  period  between  the 
American  and  French  revolutions.  The  "Black  Seigneur,"  an 
outlawed  fighting  man  of  noble  parentage,  who  has  gained 
unlimited  power  among  the  nearby  peasants  and  fishermen,  falls 
into  difficulties  with  the  local  governor,  whose  daughter,  Elise,  is 
known  as  the  "Lady  of  the  Mount."  There  follows  a  stirring 
account  of  the  warfare  between  the  two  parties,  leading  up  to  die 
sack  of  the  castle  and  murder  of  the  ruler  by  the  inflamed 
peasantry.  The  love  story  of  the  "Lady"  and  the  "Black  Seig- 
neur" finds  a  striking  background  in  the  warlike  atmosphere  of 
the  book. 

The  characters  throughout  are  wonderfully  well  drawn,  and 
Mr.  Isham's  careful  attention  to  detail  in  this  matter  has  given 
even  the  most  unimportant  characters  real  and  interesting  person- 
ality. The  hero  himself  has  not  received  as  much  attention  in 
this  line  as  one  might  wish,  but  the  characters  of  the  governor  and 
his  daughter  are  admirably  developed.  Too  often  in  novels  of 
the  sort  the  characters  are  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  action 
itself ;  but  "The  Lady  of  the  Mount"  is  a  notable  exception. 

The  Lost   Goddess.     By   Edward   Barron.     Henry   Holt  and 
Company.    $1.50. 

"The  Lost  Goddess"  is  a  thrilling  account  of  a  search,  among 
the  head- waters  of  the  Amazon,  for  a  young  American  girl, 
supposedly  kidnapped  by  a  tribe  of  savages.  The  account  of  the 
adventures  incurred  by  the  party,  who  undertake  the  trip  in  a 
private  yacht,  is  in  itself  most  absorbing  reading;  and  Mr. 
Barron  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  graphic  description  that  is 
the  life  of  any  story  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  action. 

Winston  of  the  Prairie.     By  Harold   Bindloss.     Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Bindloss  has  given  us  a  more  than  usually  interesting 
story  of  life  among  the  English  settlers  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Winston,  a  young  farmer,  clean  and  high-principled  but 
poor,  is  induced  to  change  names,  for  two  weeks,  with  a  dissolute 
card-sharp  of  good  family,  who,  in  the  meantime,  so  besmirches 
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his  victim's  name  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  reassume  it.  The  disappearance  of  the  trickster,  however, 
opens  the  way  for  Winston  to  vindicate  himself  by  taking 
possession  of  the  other's  property,  and  winning  general  respect 
for  himself,  even  under  the  handicap  of  an  unmentionable 
reputation. 

The  development  of  the  hero's  character  is,  perhaps,  not  begun 
early  enough  in  the  book ;  but,  aside  from  that  and  a  slight  lack 
of  loveableness  in  the  heroine,  the  story  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

E.  K.  M. 

The  Lit.  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
volumes,  some  of  which  will  be  reviewed  next  month : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

First  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.     Ballard. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  Footprint"    Morris. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

"The  Man  of  Yesterday."    Kinkaid. 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

"The  Religion  of  the   Veda."    Bloomfield. 
The  American  Book  Company. 

"Exposition."    Perry. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

"School   Reports   and   School   Efficiency."     Snedden    and 
Allen. 

"The  Scarecrow"    Percy  MacKaye. 

"The  Golden  Hynde,  and  Other  Poems."    Noyes. 
J.  H.  Vaill. 

"The  Aeneid  in  Modern  American"    Vaill. 
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EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

I  have  sat  a  long  time  gazing  at  the  melancholy  visage  of  the  Rossetti 
head,  but  have  not  yet  seen  the  Saint,  so  of  course  I  cannot  write  about 
him.  But  it  is  very  sweet,  this  sitting  and  waiting  in  the  peaceful,  dim, 
religious  light  of  the  Sanctum,  idly  wondering  why  the  young  woman  is 
so  sad,  and  listening  to  the  feet  of  the  proletariat  on  the  pavement  outside, 
Perhaps  she,  too,  is  waiting  for  this  same  Saint,  and  knows  better  than  I 
in  what  measure  my  patience  will  be  rewarded  After  all,  though,  what 
matters  it  whether  I  see  him  or  not?  He  is  merely  a  myth,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  wasting  valuable  time  waiting  for  him  ?  Far  pleasanter  is  it  to 
ruminate  over  the  heap  of  papers  on  the  window  seat,  or  ploddingly  pound 
out  conceits  on  the  typewriter,  exchanging  tobacco  and  solemn  words  of 
wisdom  with  a  colleague.  Here  is  something  at  least  definite  and 
crystallized,  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  fancy  of  some  past  editor's 
heated  brain. 

And  yet,  when  you  quietly  close  the  door  on  departing,  and  see  the 
blaze  of  triumph  on  Sir  Galahad's  countenance,  you  ponder  thoughtfully 
a  moment,  and  then  you  know. 

H.  A.  B. 


Hands  off  cheap  gloves  If 
you  want  well-gloved  hands. 
Hand  out 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 
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EDITORS   FOR   THE   CLASS   OF    1909. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  FRESHMEN. 

TO  enter  Yale  from  a  small  preparatory  school  is  like  a  cold 
plunge  in  the  morning — its  immediate  good  or  bad 
effect  depends  largely  upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
This  holds  only  a  little  less  true  in  the  case  of  the  graduate  of 
the  larger  academies.  There  is  difference  enough  between  any 
prep,  school  and  Yale  to  make  this  sudden  transition  a  period 
of  disturbance  whose  after-effects  are  apt  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  first  year. 

Lack  of  perspective  is  the  great  evil  of  Freshman  year. 
For  the  first  term,  let  us  say,  the  Freshman  sees  the  University 
with  the  eyes  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "Prep."  The 
rush — the  football  game — everything  that  is  comparatively 
new  to  him,  is  viewed  as  a  spectacle  that  interests  him  wonder- 
fully, but  in  which  he  has  no  part.  He  has  been  told  frightful 
things  of  the  ostracism  that  follows  swift  and  sure  upon  any 
vol.  Lxxiii  40 
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intrusion  on  upper-class  privileges,  or  any  violation  of  unwrit- 
ten Yale  law.  Now  this  is  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  and  the 
best  of  schooling  for  the  development  that  is  to  come ;  but  it 
cannot  last,  nor  ought  it  to  last,  entirely  throughout  the  year. 

There  comes  a  time — and  we  suppose  it  has  come  already  to 
the  majority  of  the  present  Freshman  class — when  this  feeling 
of  strangeness  about  Yale  melts  away.  The  standpoint  of  the 
interested  spectator  is  gradually  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
participant.  This  comes  early  to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
"extra-curriculum"  activities:  athletics,  heeling  the  publica- 
tions, Dwight  Hall ;  next  to  the  men  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
the  curriculum ;  last  of  jail  to  the  unfortunates  who  can  kindle 
a  healthy  interest  in  nothing  except  with  the  idea  of  winning 
popularity — of  "making  good."  This  class  of  men — and  we 
rejoice  in  the  idea  that  it  is  a  small  one— even  though  its 
members  may  win  what  they  desire,  can  never  know  the 
pleasure  of  hard,  consistent  work,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
good  work  done  for  the  reward.  To  such  a  man  the  broaden- 
ing into  an  integral  part  of  the  University  can  mean  little. 

But  to  the  immense  majority  of  any  Freshman  class,  this 
broadening,  whether  it  be  unconscious  or  not,  is  of  intense 
importance.  And  it  is  at  this  crucial  point  that  the  lack  of 
perspective  that  we  have  mentioned  does  its  harm.  A  Fresh- 
man's conception  of  Yale  ideas  and  ideals  is  drawn,  necessarily, 
from  what  he  sees — and,  being  a  Freshman,  he  cannot  see 
many  of  the  best  things  in  these  ideals.  What  he  gets  is  a 
sort  of  photograph  of  the  way  things  are  to  be  done  here;  it 
may  be  very  correct  in  detail,  but  it  lacks  perspective  until  seen 
through  the  stereoscope  of  a  longer  experience.  And  during 
the  period  of  his  participation  in  the  life  here,  before  the 
sense  of  the  true  proportion  of  things  comes  to  him,  he  is  bound 
to  make  mistakes, — mistakes  in  the  choice  of  friends,  or  of 
pursuits;  the  mistake  of  snobbishness  or  the  equally  serious 
one  of  toadyism ;  mistakes  in  his  actions  and  in  what  he  says. 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  not  a  man  in  Yale  to-day  reached 
Sophomore  year  without  having  made  at  least  one  of  these 
mistakes ;  and  they  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  long  list 
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In  time,  the  consciousness  of  these  errors  comes  to  the  Fresh- 
man. He  sees  that  he  has  done  things  that  were  better  undone, 
and  been  negligent  in  many  matters  about  which  he  should 
have  been  particular.  Possibly  a  too  free  use  of  chapel-cuts 
has  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Faculty;  mere  care- 
lessness may  have  lowered  his  stand  to,  or  far  beyond,  the 
danger-point.  Some  thoughtless  action  may  have  affected  his 
reputation  with  his  own  class ;  in  short,  there  are  a  thousand 
and  one  things  that  he  may  have  done,  the  recollection  of 
which,  viewed  with  the  broader  perspective  of  the  year-end, 
convinces  him  that  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. In  many  cases,  this  unpleasant  consciousness  of  short- 
coming may  amount  to  a  sense  of  absolute  failure. 

And  such  a  conviction  is  by  no  means  to  be  deplored.  Any 
honest  sense  of  shortcoming  is  a  good  thing,  for  it  proves 
beyond  doubt  the  possibility  of  improvement.  The  last 
impression  we  wish  to  give  is  that  these  mistakes  and  offenses 
of  Freshman  year  are  to  be  winked  at;  indeed,  their  conse- 
quences may  be  disproportionately  far-reaching.  But  what  we 
do  wish  to  say  is  this:  every  man  makes  mistakes  during 
his  Freshman  year ;  the  real  man  overrides  his  own  mistakes. 

Possibly  the  average  man  here  is  hypercritical ;  too  quick  to 
see  faults  in  others,  and  too  quick  to  criticise  them.  But  we 
believe  that  he  is  equally  quick  to  see  improvement  and  to 
recognize  it.  It  is  not  too  broad  a  statement  to  say  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  College  is  just  in  its 
opinion  of  a  man.  Individuals  may  misunderstand  other  indi- 
viduals, but  public  opinion  in  so  intimate  a  place  as  Yale  can- 
not be  far  wrong.  If  a  man  makes  an  earnest  attempt  at 
anything  here,  he  will  get  credit  for  his  effort.  And  whatever 
the  mistakes  of  a  Freshman  year  may  have  been, — and  they 
may  have  been  serious  indeed, — no  man  need  think  that  he  has 
no  hope  of  retrieving  them.  If  his  trouble  be  a  flunked  subject 
or  two,  he  will  find  the  Faculty  willing  and  anxious  to  give  him 
all  possible  help,  if  he  will  only  show  interest  in  his  work.  If 
he  feels  that  he  is  "queered"  with  his  own  class, — and  there 
is  no  doubt  this  happens  to  some  Freshmen  every  year — let  him 
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simply  do  one  thing — "buck  up."  If  he  has  the  consciousness 
of  unpopularity,  he  probably  has  the  consciousness  of  its  cause; 
and  such  things  are  always  retrievable.  He  will  find  but  few 
men  in  the  class  who  will  be  unwilling  to  recognize  improve- 
ment, and  to  help  him  along. 

All  this  refers  to  the  mistakes  of  Freshman  year  that  are, 
according  to  our  standards,  really  serious.  There  are,  beside 
these,  a  thousand  little  errors,  that  to  the  self-accusing  man, 
may  magnify  themselves  out  of  all  proportion.  This  again  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  perspective  peculiar  to  the  first  year.  We 
said  above  that  the  consciousness  of  unpopularity  carried  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  its  cause.  Correspondingly,  if  a  man  can 
really  think  of  no  reason  for  his  being  "queered,"  it  is  safe 
to  suppose  that  his  "queering"  is  a  myth.  A  man's  reputation 
here  loses  when  he  has  done  something  to  merit  disapproval, 
and  then  only. 

Above  all,  let  no  Freshman  get  the  idea  that  the  College  is 
willing  to  criticise  his  mistakes  and  ignore  his  successes. 
What  we  want  is  success,  whether  it  is  immediate  or  after  great 
failure ;  and  that  honest  endeavor  is  well  rewarded  here,  will, 
we  hope,  always  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  Yale  life. 

E.  K.  Morse. 
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REAL  VALUES. 

LET  us  stop  for  a  moment  in  the  rush  of  our  modernity, 
which  is  whirling  us  in  a  never-ceasing  turbulent  stream 
of  life,  past  wide  tributary  valleys  whose  smiling,  fertile  sides 
flash  on  our  view  and  are  lost,  through  deep  forests  of  promise 
into  whose  shadows  we  have  scarce  time  to  glance  and  down 
to  the  broad  sea  which  seems  our  goal.  And  let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  that  course  and  try,  if  we  may,  to  discover 
whether,  in  this  torrent  of  progress,  we  are  not  too  ready  to 
break  away  from  the  everlasting  hills  of  our  faith. 

Up  stream  let  us  go  then,  looking  closely  at  the  new  waters 
which  swell  its  course.  Here,  near  the  sea,  there  are  many 
muddy  currents  fouling  its  clear  surface  and  it  is  these  that 
we  must  first  examine.  Almost  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  is 
the  portal  of  that  sea,  such  a  black  current  comes  sluggishly 
into  the  main  stream.  It  is  charged  with  all  the  miasmas  of 
the  swamp  from  which  it  rises,  the  swamp  of  the  so-called 
"fleshly  school  of  fiction,"  and  its  waters  are  eagerly  assimil- 
ated. 

Are  we  then,  a  virile  people  in  a  new  land,  to  feed  our  minds 
solely  on  the  productions  of  degeneracy,  to  find  our  absorbing 
interest  in  the  morbid  sensualism  of  neurasthenia  ?  Is  there  no 
more  to  be  said  of  the  lofty  things  of  life,  no  ideal  to  be  striven 
for  other  than  the  unhealthy  dictates  of  unholy  desires,  no 
spark  of  the  flame  of  high  thinking  left  to  be  fanned  into  life? 
It  is  not  that  we  must  become  austere  or  passionless,  not  that 
we  must  seek,  as  the  shrine  of  our  life's  pilgrimage,  any 
principle  of  bare  monasticism,  but  only  that  with  our  honor  roll 
of  world  writers  and  thinkers,  from  Chaucer  to  Browning, 
from  Bacon  to  Hume,  Huxley  and  Darwin,  from  Fielding  to 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  whose  expression  has  covered  every 
range  of  human  feeling,  giving  to  each  its  due  emphasis,  we 
need  not  turn  to  the  falsity  of  Elinor  Glyn  or  the  sensationalism 
of  Thomas  Dixon. 
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Surely  the  contribution  of  this  country  to  literature  as  well 
as  its  demand  from  the  literature  of  other  lands  should  follow 
closely  the  ideals  upon  which  our  democracy  is  built  and  in 
which  our  national  pride  rests; — power,  which  is  in  no  sense 
brutality;  progress,  whose  trend  is  up  from  the  worn-out 
ashes  of  old-world  civilizations,  not  down  to  a  level  which  is 
theirs ;  liberty,  which  is  in  no  way  license.  We  must  cultivate 
a  sense  of  proportion.  No  thinking  man  would  deny  or  seek 
to  exclude  the  element  of  the  passions,  but  let  us  take  care  that 
they  be  not  the  degraded  expression  of  the  brute,  but  rather  the 
exalted  utterance  of  the  God  in  man. 

And  we  find  very  similar  conditions  in  other  tributaries  of 
our  stream  besides  that  of  literature,  the  next  of  which  is  that 
of  fine  art;  here  again  it  seems,  our  tendency  is  toward  the 
lower  rather  than  the  higher  level.  We  can  see  in  works  of 
sculpture,  of  painting  and  even  of  architecture  the  growing 
emphasis  of  the  bizarre,  the  struggle  after  effect  and  the  unreal 
attitude  of  the  poseur.  Impressionism  is  rife  among  us  and 
is,  when  carried  to  the  extent  that  we  now  find  it,  as  much  a 
fault  of  expression  as  the  subject  of  which  it  often  treats  is  a 
lowering  of  ideal.  We  are  content  with  cheap  naturalism 
passing  under  the  title  of  realism,  and  exclaim  in  rapture  at 
some  photographic  picture  of  a  subject  however  decadent, 
calling  it,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  overcome  by  its 
surface  appeal,   "powerful." 

We  are,  I  think,  too  greatly  influenced  here  in  America  in 
our  fine  art  and  especially  in  our  painting  by  the  ultra  modern- 
ism of  French  and  especially  of  Parisian  work.  Fifty,  nay 
twenty,  years  ago  we  would  not  have  tolerated  in  our  galleries 
pictures  which  we  applaud  to-day  and  applaud  mainly  because 
of  some  subtlety  of  technique,  some  originality  of  manner,  for 
which  we  are  willing  to  forego  all  the  old  idealism.  This  is 
not  progress,  it  is  retrogression.  Here  in  this  very  lofty 
department  of  human  expression  there  is  coming  into  promi- 
nence, and  rapidly  too,  the  struggle  for  sensation,  for  a  thrill; 
the  studied  and  unreal  character  of  which  is  all  too  apparent 
when  that  thrill  has  passed  and  left  us  cold.     I  remember  a 
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picture  in  the  Paris  salon  of  1907  which  well  exemplifies  my 
meaning.  It  is  of  a  dressing  room  before  the  play,  and  shows 
with  photographic  exactness  a  group  of  chorus  girls  getting 
ready  to  appear.  Their  paint  is  not  yet  on;  the  glamour  of 
artificiality  has  not  yet  fallen  about  them,  they  are  merely  a 
company  of  women,  for  the  most  part  homely,  past  youth  and 
with  the  flabbiness  which  follows  a  life  of  dissipation  only  too 
clearly  visible  in  their  awkward  poses.  All  is  ugly,  sordid, 
degraded.  Compare  the  spirit  of  such  a  picture  with  that  of 
artistic  expression  like  the  Venus  of  Milo,  that  miracle  of 
womanhood,  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  Night  and  Morn- 
ing, or  of  Millet's  Knight  Errant. 

If  we  turn  to  dramatic  art  the  same  spectacle  confronts  us. 
Perhaps  Ibsen  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  example  of 
modern  naturalism.  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  the  Drama  of  Democracy,  called  Ibsen's  message  "the 
suffering  of  human  pathology"  and  I  think  a  truer  definition 
of  it  can  hardly  be  found.  Is  this  what  the  stage  should  hold 
for  us?  Is  this  what  our  theatre-going  public  should  be  fed 
upon  and  thought  to  hunger  for?  Is  this  to  become  our  study 
and  our  delight?  To-day  we  are  answering  "yes."  Appealed 
to  on  the  side  of  our  morbidity,  we,  a  strong,  clean  people  are 
looking  to  the  stage  as  a  place  where  we  can  be  amused  by  a 
truthful,  even  masterful  portrayal  of  the  disease  of  morality, 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  from  the  beauty 
of  healthiness  and  normal  truth  to  the  reek  of  perversion  and 
animalism. 

And  so  through  all  the  manifold  ramifications  of  our  modern 
artistic  life  there  appears  this  growing  laxness  of  ideal,  this 
general  tendency  to  slip  the  moorings  of  the  lofty  faith  and 
sound  teaching  of  older  days,  and  let  ourselves  be  carried  by 
the  easy  current  out  where  "slimy  things  do  crawl  with  legs 
upon  a  slimy  sea."  We  have  rightly  turned  to  ridicule  the 
unreasoning  austerity  of  our  Puritan  grandfathers,  we  have 
rightly  grown  into  a  larger  viewpoint  and  more  widespread 
acknowledgment  of  truth  and  of  beauty  than  was  theirs,  but 
we  are  wrong  just  in  so  far  as  we  deviate  from  the  stern 
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principle  which  was  their  power  and  enabled  them,  under 
well-nigh  hopeless  conditions,  to  carve  a  finished  structure  out 
of  the  rough  timber  of  a  new  country  and  make  a  habitable 
garden  out  of  a  wilderness. 

And  it  is  indeed  fundamentally  wrong  that  the  few  who 
create,  the  very  few  who  are  given  talent  enough  in  any  of  the 
arts  to  be  able  to  express  a  message  to  their  fellow  men,  should 
use  that  talent  for  ignoble  ends.  They  have  a  sacred  trust  to 
perform,  these  cultivated  few ;  those  of  them  who  create, — to 
create  whole,  sound  offspring  of  the  mind,  to  bring  fresh, 
bright  revelation  of  basic  truths  to  humanity,  to  cultivate  and 
express  sweetness  and  purity  of  ideal  and  honest  striving 
toward  it ;  those  of  them  who  criticise, — to  stamp  approval  only 
on  such  creations  as  possess  these  primal  qualities,  to  renounce 
utterly  such  as  fail  to  possess  them  in  some  degree  or  flagrantly 
avow  the  desertion  of  them. 

The  conscience  can  not  be  satisfied  by  the  generalization 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  do  not  want  anything  better  than 
what  we  to-day  are  giving  them,  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
anything  which  does  not  appeal  to  what  we  choose  to  call  their 
lower  natures,  because  this  is  essentially  not  true.  Try  some- 
time, as  I  have  tried,  to  find  out  to  what  extent  appreciation  of 
the  truly  beautiful  and  grand  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
so-called  many,  of  the  masses  anywhere  in  the  world.  You  will 
find  a  ready  sympathy  which  is  at  first  surprising,  and  an 
understanding,  if  not  of  the  motives  and  reasons  for  truth  in 
art  and  literature  as  well  as  in  nature,  at  least  for  the  expres- 
sion of  that  truth  and  its  outward  substance.  I  have  heard  the 
porter  of  a  tiny  Swiss  hotel  launch  almost  unprovoked  into  a 
description  of  mountain  scenery  from  personal  experience, 
which  glowed  with  the  graphic  power  of  colloquial  German  at 
its  best.  I  have  seen  the  utterly  unskilled  and  almost  unedu- 
cated discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad  in  a  New  York 
picture  gallery  with  the  readiness  of  a  connoisseur.  Indeed 
it  is  the  layman  who  in  the  last  resort  is  the  true  critic.  Any 
work  must  stand  or  fall,  on  the  side  of  its  universality  of 
appeal,  by  his  judgment.    As  Addison  well  says :  "It  is  impos- 
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sible  that  anything  should  be  universally  tasted  and  approved 
by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  nation, 
which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness  to  please  and  gratify 
the  mind  of  man."  Therefore  it  is  not  that  the  masses  are 
unready  or  unwilling  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  real  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  the  drama.  They  are  eager  for  what  is  best ;  it 
rests  with  the  few  who  create  whether  they  shall  have  it  or  no. 
Let  us  turn  then  for  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the  springs 
from  which  the  stream  of  our  life  flows,  not  to  its  sullying 
lower  reaches.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  hills  of  our  faith,  the 
primal  strength  of  high  purpose  and  honest  endeavor.  Here 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  here  the  birds  sing  gaily  and  with  a 
glad  joyousness  of  tone,  here  the  very  sun  is  brighter  and 
warmer  and  draws  a  fresh  aroma  from  the  fragrant  pines. 
Firmly  holding  to  these  principles  of  purity  and  power,  dwell- 
ing securely  in  this  up  country  of  the  soul,  we  can  send  down, 
all  the  long  road  to  the  sea,  streams  of  living  water,  full 
charged  with  the  strength  which  is  of  the  hills  primeval. 

Reginald  M.  Cleveland. 
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THE  MOORLAND  TRYST. 

Treeless  ahead  the  wilds  extend, 
'Neath  the  bridge's  clattering  glimmers  the  Dart. 
Three  rolling  miles  to  the  journey's  end ! 
Faster,  my  steed,  round  the  swerving  bend, 
For  thy  hoof -beats  are  leaden-slow  to  the  furious  beat  of  my 
heart ! 

Where  the  grazing  ponies  scud  from  sight, 
At  the  road's  next  turn  will  arise  the  tor. 
Ah !  There  she  stands,  like  a  trembling  light 
'Gainst  the  darkling  granite's  craggy  height ! 
Gallop  this  last  long  slope,  my  steed,  as  never  before ! 

The  rain-clouds,  lifting  their  wonted  lowers, 
Make  billowing  canopy  over  her  head, 
And  sunbeams,  sheaved  in  radiant  showers, 
Now  here,  now  there,  o'er  the  moorland  flowers, 
Are  burning  the  gorse  to  gold  and  the  purple  heather  to  red. 

One  kiss,  my  love,  and  away  with  fears ! 
For  pillioned  behind  me  thou  shalt  ride 
Headlong,  the  rising  wind  in  our  ears, 
To  the  ship  that  will  bear  us  to  wonderful  years, 
Swinging  impatient  in  Plymouth  port  to  be  gone  with  the  tide 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 
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NOV.  PORT. 

IT  is  New  Haven's  hard  fate  ever  to  be  ushered  in  with  an 
apology.  At  very  first  sight  a  body  begins  to  make 
allowances  for  her.  Of  course  this  is  only  the  station,  you 
comfort  yourself,  and  resolutely  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the 
melancholy  sight,  in  stout  hope  of  better  things  to  come.  She 
is  to  be  pardoned,  you  decide,  even  though  she  is  a  bit  frowsy 
at  the  edges.  But  even  your  brave,  freshman  heart,  that  is  a- 
tip-toe  to  be  pleased  with  everything,  falters  within  you  anon, 
when  you  have  splashed  across  the  Campus,  and  stand  dejected 
and  alone  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  York,  the  rain  dripping 
mournfully  from  the  eaves  of  your  hat,  and  the  heavy  drift 
of  the  low  clouds  oppressing  you  with  a  feeling  that  all  blithe- 
ness  has  gone  out  of  the  world.  The  billboard  across  the  street 
will  attract  your  attention — an  ungainly,  ill-painted  affair, 
flaming  with  the  ragged  bills  of  the  plays  of  seven  weeks  since ; 
or  perhaps  the  Edgewood  avenue  trolley  will  canter  pitifully 
up  the  street,  its  nigh  hind  wheel  clack-clacking  over  a  flat 
spot,  and  at  once  your  contempt  of  the  place  knows  no  bounds. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad,  of  course,  if  she  would  but  make 
some  little  effort  to  be  agreeable.  Yet  New  Haven  knows  not 
to  conciliate  nor  cares  to  appease.  She  is  so  blunt  a  piece  of 
perversity  that  she  will  show  us  her  very  worst  at  first  blush, 
and  sulk  nine  months  in  the  year,  if  you  please,  out  of  sheer 
spite  that  we  are  not  delighted  with  her  dismal  worst.  No 
wonder  that  he  who  would  speak  well  of  her  must  speak,  as  it 
were,  in  bondsman's  key.  It  had  been  interesting,  in  view  of 
this,  to  have  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  on  the  Seventeenth  of 
October,  1716,  and  to  have  heard  what  certain  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  there  present  could  find  in  solemn  truth  to  say  in 
favour  of  transplanting  into  this  harsh  soil,  the  poor,  tender 
little  shoot  of  a  college  which  it  was  theirs  to  foster.  Had  she 
beguiled  them  with  her  autumn  sunshine  in  some  unforeseen 
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mood  of  mirth — this  baffling  New  Haven  of  ours?  Or  did 
their  Spartan  hearts  foresee  certain  of  the  stern  advantages  of 
this  spot  which  may  be  ours  in  manner  philosophical  here  to 
point  out?  The  minutes  give  us  no  record  of  these  things. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  vote  was  taken,  and  here  we  are,  the 
pampered  youth  of  indolent  New  Orleans  or  energetic  St.  Paul, 
impatient  of  restraint,  studious  of  comfort,  set  down  here  for 
four  hard  years  to  endure  chastening  of  spirit  at  the  hands  of 
this  cruellest  of  step-mothers. 

At  first  it  is  all  strange  and  interesting.  The  night  of  the 
Rush — the  mad,  serpentine  dance  through  streets  still  glamour- 
ously  unfamiliar,  the  crowd  standing  indulgent  by  to  watch 
the  rites  of  these  exuberant  young  foster-sons  of  their  city;  it 
is  a  sensation  profoundly  new.  The  streets  grow  familiar 
soon  enough ;  and  as  for  the  crowd,  they  soon  seem  to  fit  quite 
naturally  into  the  position  of  audience  in  our  self-important 
estimation.  Still  it  is  but  the  scantiest  knowledge  of  the 
passages  and  ports  of  the  place  that  we  have  attained,  and  a 
few  blocks  in  any  direction  will  take  us  beyond  our  Ultima 
Thule.  The  clang  of  fire  bells  has  brought  a  reckless  mob 
tumbling  out  of  York  street,  like  the  children  out  of  Hamelin 
Town.  There  is  a  long  chase,  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  engine, 
till  the  game  is  run  to  cover  in  some  smoking  shed.  Then  it 
becomes  suddenly  patent  that  there  is  no  one  who  knows  the 
way  back.  We  are  stranded  in  unknown  waters,  and  only  the 
shrewdest  navigation  brings  the  landmarks  of  York  street  in 
sight  again.  This  is  a  signal  for  many  an  exploration  expedi- 
tion into  the  fair  unknown  that  lies  beyond  the  Dining  Hall  or 
the  furthest  building  of  Shefftown.  There  are  some  bold 
ones  who  venture  as  far  as  East  Rock,  or  perhaps  a  Sunday 
afternoon  will  be  stolen  from  the  accustomed  New  York  and 
bestowed  on  the  less  familiar  New  Haven. 

It  is  at  such  times  as  this  that  we  first  feel  a  wonder  growing 
in  us  as  to  what  sort  of  a  folk  it  is  that  dwells  the  year  'round 
within  the  purlieus  of  Yale,  a  desire  to  see  another  side  of  the 
life  that  hurries  by  us  on  the  street  or  sits  in  the  undesirable 
seats  of  our  grandstand.     To  this  end  we  hunt  up  a  half -for- 
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gotten  letter  of  introduction,  and  betake  ourselves  up  the  cool 
aisle  of  Whitney  avenue,  to  some  reposeful  little  house  that 
stands  amid  a  comfortably  spacious  expanse  of  lawn  and  elms. 
The  house  is  destined  to  become  a  well-known  haven  before  the 
four  years  run  out.  There  are  prep,  school  boys  there,  to  eye 
us,  not  as  wonderingly  perhaps  as  their  like  at  home,  but  know- 
ingly; there  are  girls  to  titter  appreciatively  at  our  second- 
hand witticisms,  and  a  pater  familias  with  a  rich  horde  of 
anecdotes  of  the  Class  of  Hearty-seven.  They  understand  us 
in  this  house,  which  is  a  very  Nestor  among  Yalensians ;  it  has 
known  three  generations  of  Yale  men,  and  has  been  no  small 
part  in  their  lives.  The  mother  will  ask  us  to  stay  to  tea,  of 
course,  and  will  listen  to  our  slang  with  indulgence,  even 
picking  up  a  phrase  or  two,  perchance,  and  tendering  it  back 
to  us  with  a  quizzical  little  smile. 

There  are  New  Haven  men  in  the  class,  too,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  know  them  very  well  at  first.  This  Uitlander 
who  sits  beside  us  in  class  and  parts  with  us  at  the  door,  making 
his  lonely  way  into  some  unknown  part — he  has  no  knowledge 
of  York  street  or  even  of  Farnam,  and  is  no  part  of  us.  But 
some  afternoon,  late  in  the  spring,  we  have  come  upon  him 
strolling  in  our  own  particular  favorite  part  of  the  town,  and 
find  that  he  too  has  a  fondness  for  the  burning  sunset  colors 
behind  the  chimneys  of  Winchester's,  when  the  quiet  towers 
of  the  college  buildings  are  growing  darkly  calm  among  the 
elms.  We  stroll  with  him  often  after  that,  and  let  him  guide 
us  into  more  adventurous  voyages — Odyssean  journeys  over 
rough  hill  roads  that  he  does  not  know  himself,  while  he  tells 
us  of  labors  of  some  past  Hercules,  of  the  crew  man  who 
carried  his  oar  to  Meriden  for  a  wager,  or  of  those  who  have 
staked  their  lives  in  the  conquest  of  the  cliffs  of  West  Rock. 
We  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  this  New  Haven  of  his,  and  if 
he  can  dare  be  proud  of  her,  and  are  surprised  to  find  him 
zealous  even  to  profanity  in  her  abuse.  Indeed  he  is  singu- 
larly apt  at  poking  fun  at  his  poor  native  town. 

And  how  easy  it  is  to  poke  fun  at  New  Haven !  She  is  such 
a  ridiculous  old  city,  with  her  queer  jumble  of  scholarly  delib- 
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eration  and  spasmodic  progress.  The  trolley-car  stops  on 
but  one  corner  of  the  street  when  it  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
starter,  and  there  is  much  parade  of  method  in  the  conductor's 
important  "leave  by  the  front  door."  But  out  in  the  highways 
and  hedges  it  will  linger  as  long  as  you  please  while  the  halt 
and  infirm  are  gathered  to  itself.  So  her  whole  industrial 
life — the  tag  ends  of  it  that  we  see  here  at  Yale,  seems  a 
strange  mixture  of  Yankee  industry  and  Yankee  sloth.  Yes,  a 
ridiculous,  complacent,  but  lovable  old  city. 

Ay,  lovable,  and  loving,  too.  The  days  of  Town  and  Gown 
are  gone  for  good  now,  to  be  told  of  by  jovial  old  grads,  and 
written  of  in  the  undergraduate  publications  for  Freshmen  to 
read  with  wonder.  Town  is  now  so  heart  and  soul  for  Gown 
that  these  things  are  strange  to  hear  of.  Town  knows  no 
limits  to  its  pride  in  the  foster-child  of  its  city,  it  is  jealously 
proud  of  all  that  Gown  does,  and  would  fain  have  its  small 
share  in  what  it  fancies — and  Town  reasons  sagely — are 
Gown's  greatest  treasures.  Town,  in  fearful  and  marvelous 
head-gear,  flocks  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  shrine  of  Pea- 
body  ;  in  soberer  millinery,  with  lorgnette  and  reticule,  it  adds 
its  approval  to  the  open  lectures ;  it  greets  the  innovation  of 
Woolsey  Hall  services  with  a  vast  depopulation  of  its  own 
churches  which  should  shame  the  ungrateful  Sheflf.  man.  It 
rejoices  in  the  brave  successes  of  its  Yale;  it  revels  in  her 
slightest  customs  and  observances;  it  is  proud  when  its  city 
does  her  prettiest  for  us  on  football  day,  and  could  hide  its  head 
for  shame  when  the  floods  of  Prom,  week  are  let  loose. 

And  right  here  is  the  one  point  where  the  most  ardent  Towny 
must  beat  an  ignominious  retreat.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  we 
have  felt  that  New  Haven's  climate  is  maligned;  the  Towny 
knows  that  it  is  not.  He  knows  it  for  a  thing  of  moods,  blown 
together  out  of  the  four  winds  and  reared  by  all  the  quarrel- 
ing elements  at  once.  Yet — not  to  be  too  hypercritical ;  and  if 
there  be  one  thing  in  which  your  professional  optimist  reaches 
the  summit  of  things  unendurable,  it  is  in  a  discussion  of  New 
Haven  weather — can  we  not  find  a  precious  jewel  in  the  head  of 
this  particularly  ugly  and  venomous  toad?     Perhaps  we  think 
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not  in  Freshman  years,  when  we  first  succumb  to  the  still 
unfamiliar  tonsilitis  and  go  posting  off  to  the  infirmary,  to  the 
fluttering  distress  of  certain  ones  at  home.  But  when  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year  finds  us  no  longer  seeking  the  infirmary, 
there  to  groan  in  the  agony  of  fancied  diphtheria,  but  surviv- 
ing, without  so  much  as  an  interruption  of  our  work,  what  we 
are  now  pleased  to  call  flat  sore-throat,  have  we  not  learned 
something  worth  while.  "Young  gentlemen,,,  a  certain  enter- 
ing class  was  admonished,  "Yale  College  will  teach  you  not  to 
mind  a  headache.,,  New  Haven  has  taught  us  not  to  mind 
what  is  infinitely  worse :  the  sum  total  of  Job's  ills  are  a  mere 
bagatelle  to  a  New  Haven  cold-in-the-head. 

If  New  Haven  weather  has  not  made  us  hardier,  it  has  at 
least  made  us  more  tolerant.  Who  can  endure  our  February 
slush  and  find  it  in  his  heart  to  laugh,  has  taken  a  Philosophical 
Appointment  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  Have  you  stood 
on  the  steps  of  Fayerweather — whose  the  irony  in  the  name? — 
towards  dusk  of  some  entrancing  day  of  snowing  and  thawing, 
and  watched  a  group  of  Seniors  coming  over  from  Lampson  ? 
At  a  distance  they  make  a  strange  appearance — an  inexplicable, 
misshapen  shadow,  black  against  the  dreary  gray  of  dusk  and 
rain;  but  when  they  return  to  risk  the  passage  of  the  Oval, 
the  sickly  yellow  light  from  the  entry  back  of  them  filters 
between  them  for  a  moment,  and  shows  you  their  forms  in 
silhouette.  Then  they  resolve  themselves  once  more  into  an 
indistinguishable  mass  of  flapping  overcoats,  as  they  vainly  try 
to  huddle  their  great,  ungainly  shoulders  under  the  slim  protec- 
tion of  their  one  umbrella.  You  can  hear  them  humming  as 
they  slop-slop  through  the  squashy  slush,  and  their  music 
ripples  easily  into  the  lightest  of  laughter  when  they  splash  into 
the  deep  water  in  the  lee  of  the  Roundhouse.  Then  they  gain 
the  steps,  and  push  by  you  into  the  Post  Office,  amid  the 
camphory  smell  of  wet  overcoats  and  the  clinking  of  arctic 
buckles. 

"Of  all  the  rotten,  sloppy,  ungodly  days!"  one  of  them  is 
saying ;  but  the  glare  of  light  as  he  pushes  open  the  door  shows 
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you  his  fat,  jolly  face  as  gleeful  as  a  May  morning,  and  his 
voice  seems  all  a-quaver  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  his  complaints. 
Perhaps,  when  all  is  said,  we  do  not  give  New  Haven  credit 
enough  in  the  compounding  of  our  mysterious  Yale  Spirit. 
Football  games  come  but  as  sudden  outbursts  that  publish  it 
abroad  that  the  flame  still  burns ;  the  curriculum  must  fight  to 
the  death  to  snatch  a  scant  fifteen  hours  a  week  out  of  our  lives; 
mottoes,  and  badges  and  high-tongued  oratory  melt  into  jang- 
ling nothingness — the  carving  of  a  Y  upon  the  Fence.  But  we 
have  all  lived  here,  in  this  inclement,  staid  old  New  Haven,  a 
life  that  will  make  it  hard  to  forget  her.  We  have  all  slopped 
through  her  muddy  streets — a  dozen  generations  of  us,  since 
Yale  was  Yale;  and  gone  singing  under  her  May-time  elms; 
hating  her,  ridiculing  her,  bearing  with  her,  and  coming  out,  at 
length,  from  her  rough  tutelage,  thumping  our  hearts  for 
"The  spot  where  the  Elm-tree  grows." 

R.  D.  French. 
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BALLAD  OF  THE  MERCENARIES. 

Captains  mighty  together,  gallant  children  of  kings, 

We  are  apart  from  your  joyance,  share  not  your  ponderings ; 

Know  not  the  sweet  of  your  triumph,  nor  the  bitter  of  your 

defeat, 
Yet  desire  your  height  of  desire,  and  entreat  what  you  would 

entreat. 
Brown  arms  of  the  world-wide  conqueror,  swift  hands  of  the 

stars  control, 
Lifted  aloft  in  your  service,  yoked  to  draw  at  your  pole ; 
We  are  unkinged  before  you,  yet  bitter  well  we  know. 
The  sorrow  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Palaeologian  woe. 
Do  we  wot  of  the  horror  of  failure,  of  the  province  fallen  astray, 
Lying  allies  that  leave  us,  cities  that  die  and  decay ; 
Redemption  of  death  and  dishonor  wrenched  from  a  feeble  foe ; 
Bought  victories,  poisonous  treaties,  deadly,  eating,  and  slow. 
Fear  in  the  phalanx  forsaken,  betrayed  and  slaughtered  for  gold; 
Defense  of  disastrous  cities  men  never  were  meant  to  hold. 
Ah  God,  the  horrible  frontier !    The  shaken  terror  that  burns 
The  face  the  color  of  ashes !     Ah,  strength  that  never  returns ! 
No  trust  in  ourselves  forever,  deep  scorn  of  the  loathsome  shame 
That  stamps  us  cowards  or  heroes,  marshals  of  evil  fame. 
Slaves  of  an  alien  power,  bought  in  the  sale  of  the  swords, 
Bound  to  down-wheeling  fortunes  with  bonds  that  are  keener 

than  cords. 
Our  wounds  do  they  wrinkle  and  fester,  do  the  throats  of  our 

suffering  strain, 
And  vomit  the  blood  of  our  sorrow,  we  must  plough  in  the 

field  again. 
Doth  the  Boukellarion  murmur,  Nicaea  shake  and  rebel, 
We  must  control  and  cajole  them,  and  betray,  and  destroy,  and 

expel. 
The  Caliph  conceiveth  a  battle,  the  Slovack  passeth  the  bound, 
We  must  divide  and  defeat,  and  suborn,  and  subdue,  and  sur- 
round. 
Do  we  come  back  with  triumph,  you  know  us  for  what  we  are, 
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Your  daughters  withdraw  them  from  us,  your  sons  denounce  and 

debar, 
Our  captains  despise  and  revile  us,  our  servants  complain  of  our 

pride ; 
Our.  cowardice  gaineth  no  champion,  our  courage  is  doubted, 

denied. 
No  nation  to  own  or  bewail  us,  no  woman  to  love  or  embrace, 
No  man  to  befriend  and  support  us,  we  stand  in  an  evil  place. 
Oh  whips  of  the  street  smite  harshly!  chariots  hard  on  the  rein! 
Praetorian  Varangs  together,  out  to  the  wars  of  your  pain ; 
Fail !     Fail  fiercely  in  battle,  the  fear  hath  fallen  afar. 
Shout !     Keen  sons  of  disaster,  the  War,  the  Wolves  of  the  War. 

Leonard  Bacon. 
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AN  ESTIMATE. 

McMASTERS,  art  critic  and  picture  dealer,  was  mounting 
the  steps  of  a  noisome  tenement.  He  disliked  "genius 
hunting,"  as  he  sarcastically  called  his  errand,  and  he*hated  to 
bring  his  stout  person  into  actual  contact  with  the  evil  sights 
and  sounds  that  now  surrounded  him.  Only  a  firm  belief  in 
the  laws  of  chance  drove  him  stumbling  and  sweating  up  the 
dingy  stairs. 

This  time  a  single  glance  at  the  painting  he  had  come  to  see 
was  sufficient  to  proclaim  loudly  to  him  that  at  last  he  had 
not  perspired  in  vain.  To  be  sure  it  showed  in  places  the  hand 
of  a  novice,  but  on  the  whole  the  artistic  merit  of  the  piece  was 
startling.  True  Art  does  not  often  dwell  in  the  garret  of  a 
hot  tenement  and  McMasters  had  been  painfully  conscious  of 
this  when  he  stopped  to  rest  and  cool  himself  on  the  landings. 
Then  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  the  canvas,  the  truth  and 
richness  of  the  colors  shone  on  him  with  such  dignity  that  he 
forgot  his  swelling  veins  and  wilted  linen  in  a  gasp  of  true 
delight.  "A  jewel!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "a  perfect 
jewel!" 

McMasters  glanced  about  him  deliberately.  He  noted  the 
crumbs  on  the  table,  the  empty  milk-bottle,  the  rickety  cot,  and 
above  all,  he  noted  the  silence  of  the  girl  who  stood  beside  her 
easel.  Now  she  would  pass  her  scrawny  hands  over  her  fore- 
head or  tap  her  brush  against  the  woodwork.  Now  she  would 
toy  with  her  apron  or  step  nervously  backward  and  forward. 
On  her  face  was  an  anxiety  that  she  strove  to  hide  from  the 
fat  dealer  who  saw  both  the  anxiety  and  the  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  at  last,  glaring  at  the  picture  and  then 
averting  his  eyes  so  the  girl  in  her  turn  might  not  see  what 
lay  beneath  his  heavy  brows,  "perhaps  a  second  rate  dealer 
will  give  you  ten  dollars  for  the  daub."  He  spoke  with  pon- 
derous emphasis,  and  heard  her  catch  her  breath  as  if  a  dash 
of  cold  water  had  been  thrown  over  her. 
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"Ten  dollars  ?" 

"Maybe.  Try  Bennet  or  Ogden  or  Morrin."  He  named 
glibly  a  few  conservative  and  overcrowded  collectors  to  whom 
he  was  convinced  she  had  already  applied.     Then  he  smiled. 

"You  see,"  the  girl  spoke  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  saymg,  "I  have  been  to  all  of  these."  She  touched  the 
bulky  canvas.  "They — told  me  to  bring  the  picture  to  them 
and — I  have  no  money  for  that  now — my  paints  took  it  all. 
Later  perhaps  I — but  a  daub,"  she  then  said  dully,  "ten 
dollars  for  a  daub!" 

McMasters  no  longer  averted  his  face ;  he  stared  rudely  at 
the  girl  and  seemed  to  be  gaining  confidence  at  her  evident 
despair.  "Sorry  I  have  no  use  for  it,"  he  said,  a  patronizing 
kindness  sounded  in  every  syllable,  "but  for  your  sake,"  with  a 
leer  at  his  wretched  surroundings  and  a  voice  that  brought  a 
flush  to  her  cheeks,  "for  your  sake  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  a 
purchaser."  He  gazed  once  more  upon  the  canvas  and  the 
greedy  excited  look  came  again  into  his  eyes: 

"Don't  you  see  anyone  else,"  he  said  involuntarily,  "I  will 
get  a  purchaser  for  you — don't — "  he  clenched  his  fingers  in 
dismay, — "don't  bother  anyone  else."  It  was  a  brave  attempt 
at  a  sneer,  but  McMasters  was  groaning  inwardly.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been !  He  thought,  too,  there  was  a  new  expres- 
sion on  the  girl's  features.  His  fingers  clutched  desperately 
at  the  door  knob. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  said  in  a  dry,  broken  tone;  "do  you 
mean  to  say  that  what  I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my  life 
to  do  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  in  your  gallery  ?  That  my  painting 
is — a  daub?"  In  spite  of  her  hesitation  there  was  a  note  in 
her  voice  that  McMasters  did  not  like. 

"I  will  try  to  find  a  purchaser,"  he  said  doggedly. 

" — That  I  have  slaved  and  sacrificed  everything  I  have 
to — to — to,"  she  was  biting  her  lips  now  as  if  to  hold  back 
tears.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "how  I  have  failed — failed — in 
everything!" 

McMasters  opened  the  door. 
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"I  must  be  going,"  he  said  with  returning  assurance.  "I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  sell  your  picture."  There  was  no  answer, 
and  as  he  shut  the  door  he  heard  the  cot  creak  beneath  a  sudden 
weight.  He  clattered  heavily  downstairs,  his  footsteps  reecho- 
ing through  the  gloomy  hall. 

When  the  noise  had  died  away  the  door  reopened,  and  the 
girl  leaned  over  the  banisters.  She  was  talking  to  herself  and 
even  in  the  darkness  of  the  hall  the  flush  on  her  face  was 
evident. 

"Yes,"  she  said  aloud,  "I  think  he  will  come."  She  seated 
herself  on  the  stairs  and  began  to  laugh  nervously. 

"He  will  surely,  surely  come,"  she  said  again. 

McMasters  came.  He  came  that  very  day.  And  when  he 
entered  the  room  he  saw  an  empty  easel  and  the  canvas  turned 
to  the  wall.  The  girl  was  seated  on  her  cot,  her  head  in  her 
hands,  a  perfect  picture  of  discouragement.  She  did  not  even 
raise  her  eyes  to  greet  his  entrance. 

"Where  is  your  painting?"  asked  McMasters  curtly.  No 
answer. 

"Why — have  you  taken  it  from  the  easel?"  he  demanded, 
advancing  toward  the  cot,  "I  can  sell  it  for  you.  I  have 
found  a  purchaser.     I  can  sell  it — well." 

There  was  silence  while  he  stared  at  the  seated  figure ;  there 
was  silence  until  he  took  a  step  toward  the  hidden  painting 
when  the  girl  arose  and  faced  him. 

"Don't  you  touch  it!"  she  said.  "Don't  you  dare  to  touch 
it!" 

Waves  of  emotion  rolled  over  McMasters's  florid  counte- 
nance and  he  licked  his  lips  repeatedly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  queried;  "what  has  come 
over  you?"  Then  the  girl  spoke  slowly  and  coldly  with  much 
of  his  own  former  emphasis. 

"I  worked  and  worked,"  she  said.  "I  sacrificed  my  money 
and  my  home  to  paint  that  picture — I  have  failed.  You  are  an 
able  judge.  I  have  failed  for  good  and  all.  I  shall  never 
paint  again — never!  And  since  it  has  all  been  useless — since 
my  painting  is — a  daub,  I — I  have  destroyed  it." 
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"You  have  what?"  gasped  McMasters. 

"Destroyed  it,"  the  girl  answered,  watching  him ;  "cut  it 
up — torn  it  to  ribbons !" 

McMasters  ground  his  heel  on  the  bare  boards.  His  face 
was  ugly  to  see. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  done?"  His  anger  was  so 
great  he  choked  and  gurgled  as  he  spoke.  "You  have 
destroyed  the  best  thing  I  ever  found.  You  have — you — you 
are  a  vandal,  you — " 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  valueless,"  cut  in  the  girl  and  her 
voice  was  as  the  lash  of  a  whip.  "I  thought  you  said  you  had 
no  use  for  it." 

"Damnation!  I  can't  remember  what  I  said,"  howled 
McMasters.  "I  was  going  to  treat  you  right — I  thought  you 
were—" 

"A  fool !"  the  girl  cut  in  again.  "Now  Mr.  McMasters — " 
with  an  effort  she  swung  the  picture  around.  It  was  fresh 
and  whole,  unmarred  in  any  way. 

"You  see  I  wanted  to  get  a  more  thorough  criticism  from 
such  a  great  authority,"  she  said  with  bitter  sarcasm.  "I 
wanted  to  know  what  you  really  thought.  Thank  you  for 
your  excellent  advice — and  for  your  estimate.  It  will  help  me 
to  sell  my — oh,  I  can  do  it,"  she  added,  as  she  saw  his  sneer. 
"I  will  sell  it  now  if  I  have  to  carry  it  on  my  back.  And  all 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  is  this" : — 

A  minute  later  McMasters  stumbled  into  the  hall.  His  face 
was  mottled  and  he  rolled  from  side  to  side.  When  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  he  turned  and  shook  his  fist.  He  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  gesture,  for  it  expressed  everything  he 
had  lost.  Then,  breathing  heavily,  he  stumped  off  down  the 
street. 

Horace  W.  Stokes. 
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BEYOND  REASON. 

A  play  in  one  act. 

Persons   Represented. 
Henry  Laurent. 
Mary    Laurent,  his  wife. 
Robert  Laurent,  their  son. 
Malcolm    Andrus,  brother  of  Mary. 
Walter  Laurent,  father  of  Henry,  an  old  man. 
A  Boy. 

Scene  :  Henry  Laurent's  Cottage — Interior.    Evening. 

At  the  rear  of  the  bare  room  is  a  large  open  window, 
through  which,  now  and  then,  a  flurry  of  dry  oak  leaves  is 
hurried  by  the  wind  from  the  darkness  outside.  There  is  a 
small  stove  in  the  right  hand  corner  and  a  lamp  on  the  table. 

Close  by  the  lamp,  Mary  Laurent  is  sewing.  Behind  her, 
in  the  shadow,  sits  Walter  Laurent.  Robert  Laurent  leans 
against  the  sill  of  the  open  window.  Just  behind  him,  out- 
side the  window,  is  the  Boy.  Malcolm  Andrus  and  Henry 
Laurent  are  sitting,  smoking,  at  the  right.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood  throughout  the  scene  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  Boy 
are  heard  only  by  Robert  Laurent. 

Malcolm  Andrus. 

Well? 
Henry  Laurent. 

This  is  some  demon  working  of  the  boy. 
Malcolm. 

I  have  come  here  to  give  your  son  his  chance ; 

If  he  will  go  back  with  me  to  the  town, 

I'll  give  him  such  a  start  there  as  I  can; 

If  he'll  not  speak — Well,  this  is  my  own  fault: 

I've  lost  one  day  and  cannot  gain  it  back, 

And  I  must  lose  another,  going  home. 

A  two  days'  start  upon  the  race  of  life 
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Requires  some  extra  diligence  to  gain. 

This  I've  lost  for  the  myth  called  kindness'  sake. 

Well,  is  he  coming? 

Henry. 

Brother — 

Mary  Laurent. 

He  must  come ! 
No  son  of  mine  shall  throw  away  his  life! 
O,  had  you  been  another  woman's  son 
And  stood  so  like  a  dumb,  ignoring  iJock 
While  everything  a  man  should  struggle  for 
Was  offered  for  your  taking,  I'd  have  sworn 
"If  that  were  my  boy" — but  you  are  my  boy, 
And  you  shall  act  so!     Coming?     He  must  come! 
No  son  of  mine  shall  throw  away  his  life! 

The  Boy.     (Speaking  in  Robert's  ear.) 

O,  but  think  of  the  life  you  throw  away 

If  you  go  following  your  uncle  here, — 

To  where  men  swarm  in  towns  to  barter  talk ; 

The  Great  Sun,  like  a  universal  heart, 

Throbbing  fresh  life  to  every  living  thing, 

Will  no  more  touch  your  forehead  where  you  sleep, 

At  the  beginning  of  a  vast  new  day ; 

A  boundless  day,  all  bright  and  wonderful, 

Which  you  may  use  in  any  hundred  ways : 

Among  low-talking  brooks  and  shining  trout, 

Where  the  grouse  struts  and  proudly  jerks  his  head, 

And  where  the  crowned  buck  startles  from  the  brush, — 

So  grand  a  creature  in  so  lone  a  place 

Makes  marvel,  have  we  come  to  some  new  world, 

Different  inhabited. — When  soft  dusk  comes, 

A  weariness  sweeter  than  vigor  at  the  dawn 

Creeps  up  within  your  limbs,  you  are  content 

With  fire,  and  food,  and  wondrous  thoughts,  and  Sleep. 

This  is  your  life,  yop  cannot  give  this  up, 

To  act  a  part  among  dead,  sterile  bricks. 
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ary. 

Henry,  I  am  as  much  ashamed  of  you 

As  I  am  of  our  craven,  speechless  son. 

Are  you  a  man  ?     Can  you  make  your  son  speak  ? 

enry. 

As  well  make  Christians  by  an  Inquisition. 
And  yet,  my  son,  I  must  say  a  word  to  you. 
You  see  me  here,  you  see  your  Uncle  there ; 
Speak  his  name,  and  a  thousand  minds  respond, 
Each  in  its  way, — "A  man  of  consequence" ; 
Speak  my  name,  and  perhaps  my  collie  dog 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  pants,  and  wags  his  tail. 
Your  Uncle's  made  a  name — I  have  made  none. 
His  star  soars  through  the  Heavens,  all  ablaze, 
But  mine  lies  hid  somewhere  beneath  the  earth, 
And  this  is  due  to  the  same  fault  in  me, 
Which  you  are  showing  now,  a  truantage 
From  the  Pell-Mell  fight  of  men. 

he  Boy.     (Speaking  in  Robert's  ear.) 

O  happy  star, 
That  owns  your  Uncle  for  its  mortal  ward ! 
O  patient  selfless  man!    He  gives  a  life 
That  his  star  may  have  one,  soar,  exult  and  blaze! 
But  listen  now,  I  warrant  you  this  star 
Peers  down  like  a  well-served,  ungrateful  prince, 
And  scorns  the  man  who  caused  its  glowing  flight; 
For  look,  he  is  not  fair,  as  a  star  would  judge, 
But  wrinkled,  and  unnatural  in  form, 
And  with  a  much-worn  temper ;  all  because 
He  gave  his  life  up,  that  his  star  might  soar, 
No,  Brother,  let  your  star  bide  as  it  will, 
O,  do  not  give  your  life  to  any  star! 

rary. 

Our  son  is  dumb  and  resolute.     O,  Henry ! 
Can  you  speak  of  your  own  failure  and  not  blush? 
42 
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And  can  you  kt  him  follow  as  you  went  ? 

Rouse  him !     It  is  your  duty,  as  you  live ! 
Henry. 

Yes,  duty.     I  must  speak  of  duty,  too. 

Robert,  the  world  has  work  for  you  to  do, 

And  you  must  leave  us  now,  and  find  this  work. 

You  must  do  this  to  help  your  fellow  men. 
The  Boy. 

O,  answer  merrily,  merrily  answer  now. 

For,  with  their  plans  to  help  their  fellow  men, 

They've  grown  so  worn  they  could  not  help  a  crow 

To  better,  brighter  cheer. 
Henry. 

You  should  not  shirk, 

For  times  are  bad,  and  the  whole  country  waits 

For  honest  men  to  do  the  country's  work 

And  better  many  thousand  fellow  men. 

The  Boy. 

Can  you  change  what  each  man  is  born  with,  Brother, 

And  what  he  bears  through  every  kind  of  fate? 

If  not,  you  cannot  better  men  by  work. 

For  one  man,  although  born  to  every  ill, 

Carries  a  flame  within,  and  his  heart  sings, 

And  each  event,  ill  though  it  be,  he  meets 

In  such  a  way  that  all  his  life's  succession 

Of  ill  events,  is  far  more  winsome,  sweet. 

And  good  to  know  of  than  his  neighbor's  life; 

His  neighbor,  who  was  born  to  all  good  things, 

But  is  a  witless  prig  among  them  all. 

Until  all  men  are  born  with  a  clear  flame 

Within  their  breasts,  the  country  will  be  dark, 

No  matter  how  much  honest  men  may  work. 

Malcolm. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  Prince;  Will  the  Prince  speak? 
If  not,  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed.     I — 
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Mary. 

Robert! 

Robert  Laurent. 

Uncle,  God  gave  me  too  much  ease  in  thinking, 

And  not  enough  in  speaking,  as  you  see. 

I — wish, — I  wish  I  had  been  somewhere  else 

When  you  made  this  most  kind  and  generous  offer 

To  take  me  off  and  start  me  in  the  world, 

For  then,  with  time,  I  might  have  writ  the  answer, 

Which  I'm  too  dull  to  frame  at  once  and  speak. 

I  only  know  that  something  somewhere  tells  me 

That  somehow  it  is  not  quite  reasonable 

For  me  to  leave  the  cool,  bright  woods  and  mountains 

And  go  to  the  hot  flatness  of  the  city. 

(Here  Walter  Laurent  falls  forward,  and  against  an  arm  of 
his  chair.     His  face  is  covered  with  his  hands.     He  sobs.) 
Mary. 

Why,  what  is  this? 
Malcolm. 

Your  father's  suddenly  sick! 
Henry. 

What  is  it,  Father? 
(Mary,  Henry  and  Malcolm  hurry  over  to  the  old  man; 
Robert  starts  towards  him,  but  the  Boy  lays  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.) 
The  Boy. 

Wait  Brother,  I  will  sing  you  a  new  song. 
(He  draws  Robert  to  him  and  sings) — 

The  young  heart  sings  of  the  thoughts  of  men 
And  the  place  in  those  thoughts  it  would  die  to  fill ; 

But  the  old  heart  cries,  "  O,  have  I  lived  ? 
For  the  world  grows  dark  and  still." 

The  man's  heart  sings  of  the  great  world-game 
Where  for  the  trophies  of  gold  all  men  must  vie ; 

But  the  old  heart  cries,—"  O,  sell  me  Life, 
And  with  gold  on  gold  I'll  buy !  " 
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The  old  heart  cries,  (for  all  thoughts  are  doubts,) 
' '  Have  I  done  more  than  cover  a  foot  of  earth 

And  fill  a  poor  cubit's  breadth  of  air  ? 
Am  I  fit  for  another  birth  ?  " 

Walter  Laurent. 

No,  I  am  well.     Where's  Robert  ?     No,  not  sick. 
Robert,  my  son !     This  world  has  surely  changed, 
For  once  it  was  always  clear,  solid,  and  plain, 
Everything  solid,  clear  and  beautiful, 
But  now  it  is  a  dim  and  misty  world, 
And  things  go  sweeping  by  in  dizzy  swirls. 

{Robert  goes  over  and  stands  by  Walter  Laurent's  chair.) 

No — well  enough — now  everything  is  clear, — 
Clear,  and  too  clear.     I  know  now  what  it  was 
That  made  me  weep — Yes,  everything's  too  clear. 
Your  faces  all  look  very  clear  and  cold. — 
You  think  me  crazed, — No,  I  am  right  again. 
It  was  a  little  old-age  dizziness. 
I  wept  to  hear  my  grandson's  fatal  words ; 
Yes,  fatal.     Robert, — Robert!     Are  you  here? 
Robert 

Yes,  Father,  here.     I'm  sorry  that  my  presence 
Casts  shadow  on  your  spirit,  and  not  brightness. 

Walter. 

You  are  a  good  boy, — O,  come  nearer, — wait — 
(Robert  kneels  down  by  Walter's  chair.) 

Good !     I  must  speak  to  you  a  little  while. 
I  had  planned  first  to  speak  with  you  alone 
If  all  the  rest  should  fail  to  make  your  hear; 
But  when  you  spoke,  a  tide  of  thoughts  swept  back. 
I  wish  them  dead.     They  chill.     O,  they  are  drear'. — 
— We've  never  had  a  cross  word,  have  we,  son  ? 
Never  a  cross  word  between  you  and  me, — 
Not  one,  boy? 
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Robert. 

Not  one,  Father. 

Walter. 

No,  O  Heaven 
A  failure  in  all  else,  I've  loved  this  boy. 

Robert. 

Why  were  you  sobbing,  Father? 

Walter. 

Listen,  Rob, 
You  love  the  hills  and  woods;  you  call  them  "Life"? 

Robert. 

Yes,  Father. 

Walter. 

I  have  loved  and  called  them  so. 
You  cannot  see  in  sterile  Bricks  and  Dust, 
And  in  the  thoughts  men  think,  bent  over  desks, 
Or  boxed  in  parlors,  where  the  sun's  shut  out, 
Much  that  you  may  well  love  or  well  call  "Life." 

Robert. 

Father,  I  love  you,  for  you  know  my  heart. 
Walter. 

It  has  been  my  heart,  too,  a  hungry  heart. 

O,  Robert,  know  you  hunger  of  the  heart  ? 

The  Boy.     (Calling  from  the  window.) 

Don't  listen,  Brother,  or  he'll  teach  it  to  you. 

Robert. 

I  know  it.     I  have  felt  it  creeping  in. 

Walter. 

It  creeps  in  more,  and  with  a  chillier  pinch, 
As  you  deny  men's  life,  and  live  apart. 

Malcolm. 

O,  this  is  tiresome !     Mary,  where's  my  bed  ? 
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Mary. 

Wait,  Malcolm,  this  old  man  persuades  my  son 

Sometimes  when  I  can't  scold  or  shame  him  straight. 
Walter. 

Robert,  you  think  in  reasons,  as  I  did. 

You  see  no  reason  why  you  should  trudge  off 

To  the  flat  town,  and  leave  this  fair  hill  life. 
The  Boy.     {Calling  from  the  window.) 

There  is  none,  Brother :  Come,  let's  sleep  out  here. 
Robert. 

Father  you  know  my  heart,  speak  more  of  it, 

Believe  me,  I  should  like  to  know  it  too. 
Walter. 

I  know  your  heart,  for  mine  was  such  a  heart. 

I  chose  once,  as  you  think  of  choosing  now, 

To  live  apart  from  men,  a  glorious  life, 

Because  no  other  men  knew  how  to  live. 

I  loved  the  fair  sweet  hills,  and  I  chose  them, 

Rather  than  shapeless  things  which  men  put  up. 

But,  O,  a  chill  hand  gripped  upon  my  heart, 

And  after  that,  the  whole  fair  world  was  changed ; 

The  hills,  the  deep  sky,  and  the  blazing  sun 

I  could  not  see  or  feel.     All  I  could  feel 

Was  a  chill  heart,  and  a  dry,  choking  throat. 
The  Boy. 

Don't  listen,  Brother,  I  made  that  same  choice, 

And  look  how  glad  I  dance  among  the  leaves ! 
Robert. 

Is  this  true,  Father?     Yes,  I  know  it's  true. 
Walter. 

Robert,  you  only,  and  my  thoughts  for  you 

Kept  me  from  death  of  a  chill,  withered  heart. 

And  now  I  cannot  bear  with  you — 
Mary. 

O,  Shame ! 
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Robert. 

Smile,  Father,  for  your  evil  days  are  past.     (Kisses  him.) 

Uncle,  I've  been  a  fool.     I'm  but  a  boy ; 

A  boy's  mind's  sometimes  vexed  with  gusty  thoughts. 

I  ask  you  pardon,  Uncle,  I  am  sorry. 

May  I  go  with  you  ? 

Malcolm. 

Well,  you'll  not  stay  long 
Unless  you  get  yourself  a  steadier  mind. 

Mary. 

Robert,  you're  still  my  son ! 

The  Boy.     (From  window.) 

O,  Brother,  wait! 

Walter. 

We'll  all  go  out  and  look  up  at  the  stars, 

And  breathe  the  night  air ;  we'll  sleep  better  for  it. 

The  Boy. 

Wait,  Brother,  wait!     Hear  just  one  reason!     Wait! 
(Exeunt  all  but  the  Boy.) 

He  is  a  fool,  just  as  the  rest  are  fools. 
(He  buries  his  head  in  his  hands  upon  the  tvindow  sill). 

But,  O,  my  heart  is  hungry — hungry — hungry! 

(A  gust  of  wind  bloivs  a  flurry  of  dry  leaves  about  his 
head). 

CURTAIN. 

C.  E.  Lombardi. 
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MISS  BUTTERFIELD'S  RETURN. 

"'  I  SHAT  little  picture  over  the  piano  is  new,   isn't  it?" 

J-       inquired  Miss  Tuthill. 

"Yes/*  answered  Mrs.  Smyth.  "Frank  bought  it  last  week 
at  an  auction.     It  is  called  Venice  by  Moonlight." 

Miss  Tuthill  regarded  it  in  somewhat  supercilious  silence. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  care  for  it,  Emily,"  she  remarked  at  last. 

"Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  her  friend  promptly.  "But  you 
know  the  fascination  of  an  auction.  There  was  a  rather  odd 
incident,  too,  connected  with  the  purchase.  Frank  said  that 
every  bid  he  made  was  raised  twenty-five  cents  by  a  woman  in 
a  dingy,  black  dress,  until  finally  he  bid  three  dollars  over  her, 
and  she  stopped.  Frank  said  she  scarcely  seemed  the  sort  of 
woman  one  expected  to  find  collecting  works  of  art — she  looked 
to  be  in  very  moderate  circumstances — and  his  conscience  is 
pricking  him  now  for  fear  the  picture  had  some  personal  asso- 
ciation for  her." 

"Quite  possibly.  Painted  by  her  lamented  father,  perhaps, 
or  something  of  that  sort,"  said  Miss  Tuthill. 

"We  shall  find  out  before  long,"  said  Mrs.  Smyth.  "Frank 
secured  her  address  from  the  auctioneer,  and  I  intend  to 
investigate  the  matter." 

Miss  Tuthiirs  suggestion  that  they  investigate  at  once  met 
the  approval  of  her  hostess. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you  join  me,"  she  said. 
"The  woman's  name  is  Butterfield  and  she  lives  in  Winchester. 

"It  will  be  pleasant  to  get  luncheon  out  there  and  come 
back  in  the  afternoon. 

"And  we  will  take  the  picture  with  us,"  announced  Mrs. 
Smyth. 

In  ten  minutes  the  two  ladies  were  on  their  way  to  the  North 
Station,  the  picture  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  under  the  arm  of 
Miss  Tuthill. 
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After  luncheon  in  Winchester,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
small,  neat  frame  house  where  Miss  Butterfield  resided. 

"Now  we  shall  learn  the  history  of  our  picture,,,  said  Mrs. 
Smyth,  as  they  walked  up  the  box-boarded  path  to  the  front 
door. 

A  small,  elderly  lady,  very  plainly  dressed  in  black,  opened 
the  door.  It  was  Miss  Butterfield.  After  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  their  presence,  the  two  ladies  were  invited  into  the  small 
parlor,  which  they  examined  with  critical  eyes.  It  was  quite 
sparsely  furnished  and  gave  no  evidence  of  an  art  collection  in 
process  of  formation.  There  were  three  odd  chairs,  no  one  of 
which  seemed  designed  for  use;  the  one  of  French  gilt  was 
so  frail  that  it  visibly  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  Miss 
Butterfield,  while  the  other  two  were  sufficiently  solid,  but 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  quite  uncomfortable.  The  only  pic- 
ture of  notable  size  was  an  inferior  colored  photograph  of 
Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna.  The  other  wall  decorations  were 
small  pictures  of  cathedrals,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 
There  was  nothing  really  remarkable  about  the  room. 

"Miss  Butterfield,,,  began  Mrs.  Smyth,  "I  have  with  me  a 
picture  called  Venice  by  Moonlight  which  my  husband  bought 
last  week  at  an  auction,  where  I  think  you  also  were  anxious  to 
obtain  it." 

Miss  Butterfield  looked  at  the  brown  paper  bundle. 

"It  is  very  good  in  you  to  bring  it,"  she  said,  politely.  "But 
I  really  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  I  should  not  have  bid  for  it — 
my  enthusiasm  carried  me  away  at  the  time." 

"But  we  wish  you  to  accept  it  as  a  gift,"  said  the  other 
woman,  kindly. 

The  spinster's  face  showed  mingled  pleasure  and  perplexity. 

"Thinking,"  concluded  Mrs.  Smyth,  "that  you  had  some 
sentiment — some  association  with  it — yes?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Miss  Butterfield  explained.  "I  never  saw  it  but 
that  once.  But  it  was  such  a  good  picture — so  faithful — 
exactly  as  Venice  must  have  looked  to  the  artist." 

"And  that  was  your  only  reason  for  wanting  it?"  said  Miss 
Tuthill  with  scarcely  concealed  disappointment 
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"Why,  yes — that  was  all,"  replied  Miss  Butterfield.  Then 
she  seemed  to  realize  that  an  explanation  was  in  order.  "You 
see,  my  single  passion  since  I  was  a  child  has  been  Europe- 
just  Europe,"  she  said.  "My  reading  has  all  been  of 
Europe — histories  and  guidebooks  and  such — and  I  have 
collected  whatever  I  could  in  the  way  of  foreign  pictures  and 
furniture.  That  was  why  I  wanted  the  Venice  by  Moon- 
light," she  concluded. 

Her  two  visitors  regarded  this  explanation  as  quite  aston- 
ishing and  their  sense  of  disappointment  distinctly  abated. 
They  had  traveled  to  Winchester  in  the  expectation  of  a 
romantic  tale,  but  this  craving  was  no  less  interesting.  If 
the  picture  had  no  history,  certainly  the  somewhat  shabby, 
elderly  lady  with  the  extraordinary  desire  for  Europe  was 
unique,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  noticed  that  the 
decorations  of  the  room  were  wholly  foreign.  The  pictures, 
upon  closer  inspection,  were  found  to  be  photographs  of 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  famous  chateaux,  Italian  ruins,  and  other 
European  subjects.  The  ladies  were  told  that  the  uncomfort- 
able chair  in  which  Miss  Tuthill  sat  came  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Nothing  seemed  really  suited  to  a  New  England 
parlor. 

An  inspection  of  the  rest  of  Miss  Butterfield's  home  gave 
proof  of  the  same  single  passion.  There  was  a  bookcase  full 
of  guidebooks,  which  included  a  complete  set  of  the  familiar 
red  "Baedekers."  The  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  dis- 
played by  their  hostess  excited  their  amazement  most  of  all. 
Miss  Butterfield  had  apparently  cut  out  from  every  paper  or 
magazine  that  had  ever  come  into  her  possession  every  picture 
or  reference  to  things  European,  and  these  had  been  collected 
and  indexed  with  infinite  pains  in  scrap  books,  portfolios  and 
paper  boxes.  Upon  inquiry,  the  visitors  found  that  she  had 
also  treasured  up  every  bit  of  finery  given  her  for  some  fifteen 
years  past  against  the  possibility  of  a  trip  to  Europe ;  she  had 
even  a  steamer  rug  done  up  in  a  strap. 

On  the  return  journey  to  Boston,  Mrs.  Smyth  proposed  a 
scheme. 
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"Helen/'  she  announced,  "that  woman  has  simply  got  to  go 
to  Europe.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  And  I  am  going  to 
see  that  she  goes." 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  inquired  Miss  Tuthill. 

"I  am  going  to  take  up  a  collection  among  the  residents  of 
Winchester,  and  send  her  on  a  Cook's  tour.  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  permit  the  ambition  of  a  life  to  lack  its  success, 
if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  shall  take  a  list  of  the  people  whose 
names  are  in  the  telephone  book — they  are  the  people  who 
have  money — and  we  will  make  twenty  cdlls  a  day  until  we 
raise  the  necessary  sum." 

"Very  well,  then.  I  will  see  you  through  the  affair,"  said 
Miss  Tuthill,  with  a  smile. 

The  two  ladies  soon  found,  however,  that  they  had  entered 
on  by  no  means  an  easy  occupation.  They  had  sadly  over- 
estimated either  the  generosity  or  the  sense  of  humor  of  the 
citizens  of  Winchester.  Their  first  day's  labor  netted  only 
twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Most  of  the  people 
visited  disclaimed  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  Miss  Butter- 
field.  Several  remarked  pointedly.  "Well,  I  don't  know  but 
what  I'd  like  to  go  to  Europe  myself."  There  was  a  dis- 
heartening relevance  in  this  point  of  view.  However,  many 
people  were  genuinely  interested  in  the  peculiar  story,  and  the 
sum  was  finally  collected. 

Plans  were  elaborately  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Miss  Butterfield  should  join  a  party  leaving  in  about  a  month 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  Naples,  then  traveling  north  and 
sailing  for  home  from  Liverpool.  The  month  intervening 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  spinster.  The  clothes,  accumulated 
many  of  them  years  before,  must  be  altered,  guidebooks 
must  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  a  thousand  things  done.  She 
even  declined  to  see  many  of  the  callers  who  came  to  say  good- 
bye. 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  came,  and  Miss  Butterfield 
looked  out  through  the  car  window  on  the  fluttering  handker- 
chiefs of  some  thirty  of  the  local  contributors  to  the  fund. 
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Mrs.  Smyth  and  Miss  Tuthill  escorted  her  across  Boston  and 
shook  her  hand  at  the  gate  of  the  South  Station. 

"You  will  doubtless  be  too  busy  to  write,"  Mrs.  Smyth 
said.     "Don't  attempt  it." 

This  advice  was  accepted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
two  promoters  heard  anything  of  the  outcome  of  their  enter- 
prise. The  first  news  came  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
humorous  article,  reprinted  from  the  Paris  Herald  in  a  Boston 
paper.  It  told  of  a  remarkable  old  maid  named  Butterfield 
who  had  caused  a  "split  in  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists.  By  her 
superior  information  and  apparently  greater  experience,  she 
had  encountered  the  protests  and  bitter  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
fessional conductor  in  charge  of  the  party.  Gradually  the 
members  of  the  party  had  gathered  under  her  banner,  and 
so  specific  was  her  knowledge  of  the  points  of  interest  of 
every  city  or  town  visited,  that  the  salaried  guide  had  finally 
fallen  to  the  level  of  a  mere  dumb  paymaster  of  Miss  Butter- 
field's  personal  party.  This  clipping  was  the  only  news  which 
came  from  the  traveler  and  was  discussed  by  the  subscribers 
with  great  interest  and  amusement. 

At  last,  an  inconspicuous  person  named  Henry  Banks,  who 
did  odd  jobs  for  the  people  of  Winchester,  received  a  letter 
from  Miss  Butterfield.  In  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  writer 
evidently  suffering  from  lack  of  leisure,  it  directed  him  to  open 
the  house  on  a  certain  day,  to  pull  up  the  shades,  spreading 
newspapers  on  the  carpet  where  the  sun  was  likely  to  strike, 
and  to  bring  in  the  tomatoes,  if  there  were  any. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Smyth  and  Miss  Tuthill 
proceeded  to  Winchester,  They  hurried  up  the  box-bordered 
path  and  rang  the  door  bell.  Miss  Butterfield  met  them,  there 
was  a  cordial  greeting,  and  in  the  parlor  the  visitors  for  the 
moment  almost  forgot  the  discomfort  of  the  peculiar,  foreign 
chairs. 

"And  now,  Miss  Butterfield,"  said  Mrs.  Smyth,  "you  must 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

The  maiden  lady  paused  for  a  moment,  collecting  her 
thoughts. 
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"On  leaving  you  at  the  South  Station,"  she  began  delib- 
erately; then  followed  a  complete  itinerary  of  the  trip.  It 
was  lavish  in  a  sort  of  hopelessly  conventional  detail.  No 
place  was  omitted ;  no  art  gallery,  mountain,  hotel,  waterfall, 
old  master,  ruin,  table  d'hote,  monument,  cathedral  or  aqua- 
rium was  passed  over.  Mrs.  Smyth  and  Miss  Tuthill  sat 
speechless  in  the  slow  but  irresistible  torrent  of  narrative. 
Finally  the  tale  was  concluded. 

"And  so  I  hope  my  friends  are  satisfied,"  said  Miss  Butter- 
field,  folding  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

^r  ^r  ^h  *r  *r 

A  week  later,  Mrs.  Smyth  met  Miss  Tuthill  on  Boylston 
Street. 

"I  saw  Miss  Butterfield  yesterday,"   said  the  former  lady. 

"Poor  old  thing!  Has  she  settled  down  into  the  old 
routine,  sitting  in  one  of  those  dreadful  chairs  and  looking  at 
Venice  by  Moonlight?  Now  that  the  one  thing  she  wished 
to  do  has  been  done,  I  feel  sorry  for  her.  The  reaction  into 
that  colorless  existence  with  no  hopes  and  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  must  be  very  depressing.  Yes,  I  feel  sorry  for 
her." 

Mrs.  Smyth  smiled  a  trifle  cynically. 

"Well,  you  needn't,"  she  replied.  "She  said  she  wanted  to 
go  again." 

Leonard  Kennedy. 
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NOTABILIA. 

It  is  seldom  that  Yale  has  not  looked  with  favoring  eyes  on 
undergraduate  enterprises.  The  exceptions  have  taken  place 
only  when  there  seems  to  be  no  field  for  the  success  of  a  pro- 
posed undertaking,  or  when  such  success,  if  attained,  will 
injure  the  high  standards  of  the  university.  For  years  the 
News  has  maintained  these  standards  in  a  manner  that  has 
been  traditional,  and  while  the  proposed  Daily  Herald  may  in 
time  succeed  in  gaining  for  itself  a  foothold,  we  must  then, 
perforce,  sacrifice  a  known  and  a  tested  institution  for  the 
installment  of  one  whose  efficiency  will  be  uncertain  and 
untried. 

At  all  events,  for  a  time  we  shall  have  two  papers  both 
claiming  to  be  official,  and  both,  perhaps,  taking  into  other 
universities  contradictory  attitudes  toward  questions  of  vital 
interest  to  Yale.  Through  an  overbroadness  of  vision,  Yale 
has  invited  a  struggle  that  will  be  temporarily  harmful  on 
the  campus  and  elsewhere.  The  outcome,  however,  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all,  for  while  the  Nezvs  is  practically  certain  to  hold 
the  place  that  has  been  accredited  to  it,  the  temporary  struggle, 
however  slight,  will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  former  confidence 
of  the  university  has  not  been  misplaced. 

H.  W.  S. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

MOODS. 

Tis  mine!   the  mood  of  the  sea's  vast  soul; 

When  the  crested  billows  rage, 
I  mock  the  groan  of  the  vessel's  roll, 

And  fling  to  the  storm  the  gage! 
I  jeer  at  the  wild  wind's  ruthless  breath 

Seaming  the  dark  with  foam, 
And  the  savage  thrill  of  the  fight  with  death 

Brings  a  lust  to  live  and  roam. 

'Tis  mine,  the  mood  of  the  sea's  vast  soul 

When  the  wearied  waters  sleep. 
I  peep  at  the  Parcae-guarded  scroll 

In  the  blue  of  the  sun-streaked  deep, 
And  weave  conceits  of  a  life  away 

From  the  world's  hard  tyrannies, 
Where  the  dream  ships  float  to  the  final  day 

On  the  calm  of  the  evening  seas. 

Arthur  B.  Fergusson. 

-At  this  late  day  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  painting, 


since  we  have  learned  the  value  of  synthesis,  and  even  gone  to 
the  extreme  of  tolerating  many  extraordinary 
meissonier's       experiments    in    Impressionism,   the   work  of 
NAP°ycle.IC        Meissonier  is  veritably  a  red  rag  to  the  art 
critic.    Admitted  by  all  to  be  a  superb  draughts- 
man, he  is  credited  by  some  writers  with  about  as  much  soul  as  is 
required   by  the   newspaper   reporter  assigned  to   the   job   of 
describing  the  gowns  at  the  Opera.     Unquestionably  Meissonier's 
methods  were  not  generally  poetic,  nor  his  ideals  high.     Instead 
of  expressing  his  impression  of  a  scene  or  a  sitter,  he  minutely 
copied  everything  within  the  range  of  his  vision.     So  all-encom- 
passing was  his  observation,  and  so  skillful  his  execution,  that 
the  perfect  illusion  of  reality  which  he  created  left  no  more 
room  for  the  imagination  than  the  congested  facts  upon  the  face 
of  an  accurate  photograph.     The  perfect  analysis  and  reproduc- 
tion of  details  being  his  avowed  aim  in  painting,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  he  chose,  for  the  most  part,  trivial  subjects  and  diminutive 
canvases.     His  miniatures  were  profitable.     Prosaic  souls  who 
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imagined  that  accurate  imitation  was  the  highest  reach  of  art, 
raved  about  him,  while  connoisseurs  lingered  fascinated  over  the 
brush-work  of  this  incomparable  copyist,  whose  anatomy  was  so 
faultless,  and  whose  truth-telling  devices  established  him  as 
perhaps  the  greatest  genre  painter  of  all  time.  Yet  we  have 
outgrown  such  art.  We  expect  at  least  a  dash  of  the  artist's  ego, 
at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  poetry  which  pulsates  through  the 
prose  of  life.  That  is  why  we  are  indifferent  to-day  to  the  life- 
like boots  and  buckles  of  his  cavalrymen,  and  to  the  laces  and 
breeches  of  the  eighteenth  century  gentlemen,  upon  which  this 
courtly  French  painter  lavished  his  laborious  genius. 

Meissonier's  career,  however,  had  one  great  inspiration  and  it 
sufficed  to  lift  him,  in  spite  of  adverse  temperament  and  training, 
to  the  higher  realms  of  art.  This  fashionable  miniaturist  was 
inspired  with  the  seemingly  vain  ambition  of  depicting  no  less 
emotional  and  colossal  a  subject  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  What  is  known  as  his  Napoleonic  Cycle  is  a 
series  of  three  paintings  following  the  Emperor  down  the  tragic 
path  from  Friedland  to  Elbe.  The  sentimental  and  romantic 
vein,  in  which  he  treated  this  Idol  of  all  true  Frenchmen,  may 
serve  to  transform,  for  future  generations,  Meissonier  the  clever 
craftsman  in  oils,  into  Meissonier,  a  national  painter-poet. 

"1807"  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  battlefield  pictures. 
The  artist,  after  careful  development  of  the  theme,  declared  it 
to  be  his  masterpiece.  Had  he  spent  upon  it  days  hot  with 
inspired  haste,  instead  of  years  cold  with  deliberate  tinkerings, 
the  essentials  of  the  pictures,  namely  the  movement  and  magic 
of  the  moment,  might  have  been  more  vividly  rendered.  As  it 
is,  the  artist's  chronic  realism  was  not  damp  enough  to  chill  the 
glow  of  his  own  emotion,  and  the  result  is  truly  splendid. 

Napoleon  is  presented  at  the  crest  of  his  glory  and  the  artist 
wished  to  testify  to  the  adoration  of  the  soldiers  for  their  great 
Captain,  who  had  led  them  to  victory,  who  was  their  very  god, 
for  whose  triumph  they  would  gladly  die.  The  battle  of  Fried- 
land  has  just  been  fought  and  won,  and  the  genius  of  the  con- 
queror has  set  in  motion  the  irrepressible  spirits  of  the  French 
warriors.  Boundless,  fiercely  excited  hero-worship,  this  is  the 
keynote  of  the  scene.  The  canvas  is  bathed  in  sunlight  and 
dazzles  with  the  gleam  of  gay  uniforms.  The  violence  of  battle 
is  only  suggested  by  the  overturned  cart  and  the  hoof-trampled 
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grass.  No  colors  are  bright  enough  for  this  triumphant  moment. 
No  shadow  falls  upon  the  Imperial  figure  to  detract  from  its  epic 
character.  Napoleon,  the  master  of  Europe,  is  reviewing  the 
charge  of  his  Cuirassiers.  Behind  him  stands  the  Old  Guard, 
grim  and  proud.  Before  him  a  tide  of  cavalrymen  sweeps  in 
whirlwind  circles.  One  colonel  rises  to  his  full  height  in  his 
stirrups,  raises  his  helmet  in  salute,  and  we  can  almost  hear  his 
"Vive  rEmpereur"  as  he  gallops  by. 

Contrast  the  keynote  of  this  scene  with  that  of  the  second  of 
the  Cycle.  The  soldiers,  once  so  wild  with  enthusiasm,  now 
stagger  through  the  snow,  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  a  gray  mid- 
winter evening.  The  cheeriest  are  growling,  the  bitterest  cursing ; 
all  are  broken  and  exhausted  in  strength  and  spirit,  their  faith  in 
their  supposedly  invincible  leader  shattered,  their  minds  tor- 
mented with  thoughts  of  dead  comrades  left  upon  the  snows  of 
Russia,  or  of  dear  French  homes  they  have  desolated  in  order  to 
swell  the  armies  and  mould  the  fortunes  of  a  headlong  "Corsican 
Adventurer."  And  in  the  foreground  ride  the  embittered  Mar- 
shals, and  the  pale,  defiant  Emperor  himself. 

The  third  picture  of  the  Cycle  is  called  merely  "1814."  On  a 
bare  white  hillock  around  which  storm  clouds  are  gathering,  the 
Emperor  has  brought  his  white  horse  to  a  stop.  The  technician's 
instincts  tempted  him  here  to  dwell,  at  the  expense  perhaps  of 
proportion,  on  the  physical  aspect  of  this  horse;  slender  legs 
that  stand  their  ground,  resolutely,  head  held  erect  as  if  expectant, 
as  if  defiant,  bright,  restless  eyes,  nervous,  distended  nostrils, 
every  muscle  taut  and  eager  and  ready.  No  such  alertness  burns 
in  the  bearing  of  the  rider.  Through  a  rift  in  a  black  sky,  a 
weird  white  light  falls  upon  the  pale  face  of  a  genius.  The  fire 
has  gone  out  of  the  eyes.  Infinite  weariness,  despair  unutterable, 
may  be  detected  through  the  fixedly  calm  countenance.  And  as 
around  the  bare,  white  hillock  the  storm  clouds  gather  and 
rumble,  there  seems  to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  a 
memory  of  Moscow  and  a  vision  of  Waterloo. 

At  last  we  find  in  the  art  of  Meissonier  something  above  and 
beyond  the  skillful  drawing  and  painting — an  emotional  strain 
which  transcends  the  rich  technique. 

Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Jr. 
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The  term   "loafing"  is,  of  course,  very  vague.     Its  mean- 


ing, like  that  of  its  opposite,    "work,"    depends  largely  on  the 
user.     The  highly  successful  quarterback  with 

on  loafing.  an  E  in  Greek  is  a  loafer  in  his  professor's 
eyes,  while  the  idea  of  the  professor's  working, 
in  spite  of  his  voluminous  researches  on  Mycenean  Table 
Manners,  would  excite  hoots  of  derision  from  the  laborer  that 
lays  the  drains  before  his  study  window.  It  is  an  academic, 
specialized  kind  of  loafing  that  is  meant  here;  not  quite,  how- 
ever, what  the  quarterback  was  guilty  of,  for  the  planning  of 
trick  plays  doubtless  seemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  total 
ignorance  of  Euripides,  but  the  variety  in  which  the  professor 
was  perhaps  convinced  that  he  indulged,  an  utterly  unjustifiable 
and  inexcusable  directing  of  one's  energies  to  something  else 
when  study  is  both  possible  and  expedient. 

It  is  obvious  that  loafing,  in  this  rather  local  sense,  can  assume 
a  thousand  delightful  forms,  according  to  one's  tastes,  from  a 
pillow  fight  to  an  organ  recital.  But  these  are  extreme  examples. 
Neither  a  cushion-piled  window  seat  nor  an  ear  for  music  is 
necessary  for  loafs  that  are  less  sensational  but  almost  as  enjoy- 
able. Indeed  the  art's  chief  charm  is  that  under  its  spell  the 
most  humdrum  or  trivial  pursuits  assume  a  glamor  of  fascinating 
illicitness.  One  interrupts  a  stubborn  Epode  to  peruse  a  month- 
old  Collier's;  one  spends  twice  the  necessary  time  on  a  theme 
decorating  the  first  draught  with  profiles  of  pompadoured  houris; 
a  time-table  or  a  needless  trip  to  the  Co-op  seem  full  of  irre- 
sistible charm.  Gradually  one  learns  to  extract  a  good  loaf  from 
almost  anything.  The  really  accomplished  loafer  can  find  him- 
self refreshed  by  two  minutes'  inspection  of  his  finger-nails. 

To  enjoy  these  amusements,  a  bore  at  legitimate  times,  we 
entertain  the  most  extravagant  hopes  as  to  the  consequences. 
Perhaps  we  will  get  a  cut,  perhaps  be  called  upon  for  the  first 
part  of  the  lesson,  perhaps  not  at  all.  If  our  loafing  is  of  the 
postponing  variety,  we  count  on  doing  six  Math,  problems  in  four 
minutes,  or  plan  to  fill  out  the  banal  intricacies  of  a  Commercial 
Geography  map  between  Chapel  and  an  eight-thirty. 

It  is  when  matters  have  reached  this  stage  that  we  realize  the 
dangers  of  loafing,  but  with  the  Damocles-sword  of  a  general 
warning  over  our  head,  it  is  too  late  to  reform.  Must  the  past- 
time  be  therefore  entirely  eschewed?    Certainly  not.     It  must 
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be  regarded  as  a  dissipation  occasionally  permissible,  as  a  rare 
liqueur  to  be  sipped  at  long  intervals.  If  we  guzzle  great 
draughts  of  it,  the  incomparable  tang  that  occasional  indiscretion 
has  for  the  virtuous  will  wear  off.  Loafing  will  be  no  longer  an 
amusement,  but  a  deep-seated  addiction  most  difficult  to  cure. 

T.  Lawrason  Riggs. 

Ever  since  Gros  Jean  and  P'tit  Jean  had  been  boys  in 

Sainte  Anne,  when  the  two  had  stood  together  always  against  the 
others,  they  had  been  comrades  in  everything. 

the  lovers  ln  the  village,  the  two  friends  were  called 
of  alixe.  "Les   Deux" ;    for  whenever  one   saw   Gros 

Jean  looming  up,  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest,  blue  eyes  full  of  kindly  humor,  face  lit  up  with  smiles,  one 
might  be  certain  that  P'tit  Jean  was  near,  gentle  of  bearing  for 
the  most  part,  and  soft  of  speech,  but  quick  to  resent  any  pleas- 
antry at  the  expense  of  his  big-hearted,  guileless  comrade.  At 
the  logging  camp  in  winter,  in  the  log-driving  and  the  guiding  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  two  were  never  apart. 

When  they  were  grown — at  nineteen,  time  that  a  man  marry, 
the  French  Canadians  say,  the  two  of  them,  together  as  in  all 
things,  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  the  belle  of  the  village, 
pretty  Alixe  Beaupre. 

Now  in  the  log-driving  it  was  P'tit  Jean  who  took  the  lead. 
Quiet  and  modest  though  he  was,*  it  was  he  who  took  command 
once  when  a  foreman  fell  into  the  river  before  the  rush  of  a 
broken  log  jam,  and  men  needed  a  leader  to  save  their  lives.  It 
was  he,  again,  whom  the  drivers  one  spring  swung  down  in  a 
rope  from  Cap  Tourmente — Cape  Torment — the  great  cliff  that 
guards  the  edge  of  the  "Grande  Chute"  of  the  St.  Maurice 
River,  to  loosen  a  jam  at  the  very  lip  of  the  falls.  But  P'tit  Jean 
lost  his  "gai  esprit"  before  a  girl — with  Alixe  above  all  he  was 
shy  and  silent,  and  she  could  not  guess  the  pluck  and  humor  and 
kindliness  that  made  this  awkward  lover  of  hers  the  soul  of  the 
logging  camp. 

And  so  it  was  that  Gros  Jean,  handsome  and  debonair,  won  the 
heart  of  Alixe  Beaupre.  Indeed,  when  it  came  the  time  of  the 
winter  hunting  it  was  said  abroad  in  the  village  that  she  would 
marry  him.  But  none  the  less  this  season,  as  in  years  before,  the 
two  friends  went  off  together  to  the  hunting. 
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"We  are  always  friends,  tu  et  moi,"  P'tit  Jean  had  said  to  the 
other,  "for  it  is  the  man)'  years,  they  make  it  strong.  And  then, 
if  it  so  arrive  that  we  quarrel,  we  two,  it  might  well  be  that  some 
other  should  win  Alixe.  But  it  is  needful  that  we  win,  we,  Les 
Deux — one  of  us — and  so  it  is  that  we  dare  not  quarrel!"  He 
smiled,  a  trifle  wistfully. 

"Au  revoir,  Alixe!  Wish  us  the  good  fortune!"  cried  Gros 
Jean  gaily  as  he  said  good-bye.  "Soon  I  shall  return  with  the 
skins  of  moose,  and  I  shall  be  rich ! 

*  Je  reviens  de  la  chasse 
Je  reviens  a  ma  mie*  " 

he  carolled,  as  he  swung  his  pack  with  powerful  grace.  "Au 
revoir,  then,  Alixe,  garde  toi.     A  la  bonheur!" 

"Au  revoir,  Alixe,"  said  P'tit  Jean,  eyes  on  the  ground.  "May 
our  lady  guard  you.  Is  it  that  once  in  a  time  you  will  think  of— 
of  us,  Gros  Jean  and  me?"  He  looked  up  at  her,  but  she  was 
watching  the  other. 

"But  yes,  often,"  she  murmured  finally,  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
"And  take  care  the  one  of  the  other,  I  pray  you,  and  come  back 
all  in  safety."     But  always  she  gazed  at  Gros  Jean. 

His  comrade  understood.  "Is  it  that  I  must  guard  him  for 
you?"  he  asked,  trying  to  smile;  "then — I  will  do  it.  Au 
revoir — adieu,  Alixe."  He  turned  away,  and  the  hunters  set  out 
on  their  journey.  Gros  Jean,  strapping  his  pack,  had  seen 
nothing. 

In  the  deep-cut  valley  where  lay  their  path,  the  sun  had  barely 
touched  the  tops  of  the  snow-piled  spruces  and  the  blue-dark 
caverns  of  the  woods  were  mysterious  and  very  peaceful.  The 
gentle  spirit  of  P'tit  Jean  soon  lost  its  bitterness,  and  the  two  were 
comrades  as  before. 

For  two  days  they  tramped  in  the  electric  glitter  on  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  through  the  white  darkness  of  the  forest,  lying  down 
at  sunset  rolled  up  in  their  blankets  on  the  snow  beside  the  fire, 
their  snow-shoes  upright  beside  them  in  the  crust  to  frighten  off 
the  "loup-garou,"  the  were-wolf  of  French  Canada. 

So  for  two  days  all  went  well ;  but  on  the  third  a  terrible  thing 
happened.  The  hunters  were  at  their  evening  meal,  their  loaded 
rifles  a  little  to  the  side. 

"Mon  gar,  we  must  soon  kill,  else  we  will  be  hungry,"  said 
P'tit  Jean,  smiling.     The  hunting  had  been  poor — they  had  seen 
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nothing,  and  that  day  they  had  only  a  little  bread.     It  was  hard 
to  smile. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  crack  of  some  animal  behind  them, 
and  both  reached  quickly  for  their  guns.  But  Gros  Jean's  fingers 
slipped  as  he  pulled  his  toward  him,  the  hammer  caught  on  a 
branch,  and  the  gun  went  off,  straight  into  his  shoulder. 

***** 

That  night  was  a  very  terrible  one  for  P'tit  Jean.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  so  cold  that  he  feared  the  wounded  man  might 
freeze  before  he  could  collect  wood  and  build  a  fire.  He  knew 
nothing  of  surgery — he  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  his  friend's 
terrible  suffering;  but  he  did  know  that  no  man  could  live  with 
such  a  wound.  The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  the  big  man  was 
conscious  all  the  time,  and,  sure  himself  that  he  could  not  live, 
begged  pitifully,  wildly,  by  their  friendship,  by  all  that  they  two 
had  held  sacred,  that  P'tit  Jean  would  kill  him,  and  not  let  him 
live  on  so,  but  half  alive.  And  P'tit  Jean,  in  his  simple  faith, 
believed  it  his  duty  so  to  do.  He  knew  Gros  Jean  must  die,  and 
how  could  he  let  him  suffer  so,  for  nothing  but  death  in  the  end  ? 
And  yet — how  could  he  lay  hands  on  his  friend — his  boyhood 
friend,  the  man  whom  Alixe  loved? 

After  a  while  he  crept  out  of  the  little  shelter  he  had  made,  and 
knelt,  bareheaded  in  the  snow,  a  lonely  figure  in  the  silent,  star- 
lit woods.  "Oh,  bon  Dieu!"  he  prayed  aloud,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  "Jean, — Jean,  my  comrade — he  is  hurt,  he  dies, 
and  I  must  not  let  him  suffer!"  Then  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
arms.  "Oh,  Alixe,  Alixe  ma  mie,  ma  pauvre!"  he  cried,  "and 
was  it  I  that  promised  to  care  for  him — I!  Oh,  our' Lady  of 
Sorrows!  Give  me  strength  for  that  which  I  must  do!  Jean 
implores  me  to  do  it — and  I  must!  Oh,  bon  Dieu,  give  me 
strength !"  It  was  like  a  little  child  asking  help  in  the  first  great 
trial  of  its  life. 

But  in  a  moment  he  stood  up  and  turned  toward  the  shelter 
where  Gros  Jean  lay,  the  light  of  a  great  resolution  on  his  gentle 
face. 

"Alixe !"  he  whispered,  "I  will  take  care  of  him.  It  is  but  this 
I  may  do  for  him.     Oh,  ma  pauvre  Alixe." 

Paul  Shipman  Andrews. 
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If  a  man  could  only  be  sure  of  perfect  liberty,  he  would 


probably  never  experience  any  unpleasantness,  because,  if  he 
should  find  himself  not  enjoying  whatever  he 

thinking.  happened  to  be  doing,  he  could  leave  off  and 

try  something  else.  No  one,  however,  can 
have  his  liberty  quite  perfect.  There  is  one  thing  which  he  is 
never  able  to  stop  doing,  except,  perhaps,  for  about  eight  hours 
of  the  night.  This  law  binds  practically  all  men,  for  few  indeed 
are  the  supersomnolent  who  can  exist  for  a  longer  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  without  thinking. 

The  unavoidableness  of  thinking  is  surely  a  formidable  fact. 
The  idea  that  a  man  is  restricted  to  living  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
own  head  and  in  them  alone,  and  to  being  happy  or  unhappy 
according  to  what  they  are,  is  en6ugh  to  terrify  any  ordinary- 
minded  man.  However,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
a  man,  using  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  his  thoughts 
may  often  consider  that  he  is  rather  well-off.  The  desperation 
comes  when  he  puts  his  happiness  to  the  test. 

The  test  of  a  man's  happiness,  like  that  of  his  money,  lies  in  his 
ability  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  other  men.  If  happiness  is  a 
mental  state,  and  transferable,  in  the  case  of  men  not  unspeakably 
brilliant,  from  mind  to  paper,  this  test  is  easily  made.  Easily, 
but  how  seldom  successfully.  A  young  man  who,  touched  by  the 
unhappiness  of  the  people  about  him,  commenced  his  career  with: 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint !  O  cruel  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !" 

afterward  tried  to  re-set  the  time  to  a  proper  degree  of  happiness 
by  the  ink  and  paper  method  of  transferring  that  condition.  As 
a  result  he  changed  his  sentiment  only  a  little :  , 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint,  but  I  am  more  so, 
What  good  can  I  do  to  a  time  I  bore  so?" 

The  fact  is  that  when  a  man  brings  to  the  weighing-balance  his 
little  store  of  sensations,  ideas,  and  emotions,  in  other  words,  his 
stock  of  Life  or  Happiness,  he  usually  finds  that  it  registers  an 
unexpectedly  low  figure.  He  is  on  the  whole  fortunate  if  he  can 
in  a  month  accumulate  a  hoard  sufficient  to  inspirit  another  man 
for  half  an  hour.  Moreover,  if  he  values  his  life  and  reputation, 
he  must  reckon  with  this  handicap — he  dare  not  put  into  his 
treasury  any  new  thing.     "Nova  Res"    signifies  a  revolution. 
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We  are  all  peace-loving  citizens,  and  we  relentlessly  strangle  all 
authors  of  insurrection.  However,  this  disadvantage  is  scarcely 
material,  because  when  a  man  discovers  anything  new  he  usually 
prefers  talking  about  it  to  living. 

As  we  saw,  the  vital  part  of  the  average  man's  month  can 
usually  be  concentrated  into  a  half  hour.  Through  the  energy 
of  men  who,  from  desire  to  put  the  above-mentioned  test  to  their 
happiness,  have  performed  this  labor  of  concentrating,  we  have 
inherited  many  aeons  of  these  half-hour  months.  A  library  sub- 
scription, costing,  perhaps,  the  product  of  one  day's  work,  will 
make  available  centuries  of  them.  This  fact  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  books  drawing  men  out 
of  life.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  unsatisfying,  with  thirty-minute 
months  so  plentiful,  to  go  back  to  the  thirty-day  ones. 

All  these  suggestions  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  happi- 
ness consists  almost  wholly  of  the  thoughts  which  never  cease  to 
fashion  a  man's  mind.  There  are  plenty  of  examples,  however, 
which  seem  to  prove  just  the  contrary  of  that  assertion.  Several 
men  have  been  known  to  be  serenely  happy  with  little  indeed  of 
the  "invisible  stream"  passing  through  their  heads.  Not  a  few, 
during  periods  of  separation,  have  taken  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
filling  their  minds  with  just  two  interjections — A  lass  and  A  lack. 
At  least  one  modern  actor  seems  to  hold  to  the  old  Greek  idea 
that  the  one  function  of  the  brain  is  to  supply  water  for  the  eyes. 
These  instances  make  it  seem  that  the  process  of  thinking  amounts 
to  nothing,  rather  than  to  everything.  However,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  only  another  way  of  thinking  that  makes  it  seem 
so,  we  must  conclude  as  the  poet's  hero  did : — 

"  The  World  is  but  a  Thought/  said  he, 
The  vast,  unfathomable  sea 
Is  but  a  Notion — unto  me/  " 

C.  E.  Lombardi. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 
The  Swimming  Team 
On  April  4,  won  second  place  in  the  individual  intercollegiate 
meet. 

The  Junior  Fraternities 
On  April  8,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  members 
from  1909: 

Alpha  Delta  Phi—L.  G.  Audette,  H.  A.  Beers,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Dyk- 
man,  J.  B.  Wardwell. 

Psi  Upsilon—P.  C.  Chu,  W.  B.  Glover,  C.  E.  Selover,  Jr.,  J.  F. 
Williams. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon — J.  K.  Bangs,  Jr.,  S.  F.  Dennis,  H.  R. 
Edwards,  J.  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Pearson. 

Zeta  Psi—S.  B.  Carragan,  W.  Dallas,  S.  T.  Kelsey,  E.  K. 
Morse. 

Beta  Theta  Pi— A.  R.  Dodd,  W.  McKee,  W.  P.  Smart,  M.  C 
Stone. 

The  Ten  Eyck  Prise 
On  April  10,  was  awarded  to  Maxwell  Oswald  Parry,  1909. 

The  Freshman  Debate 
On  April  10,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard  191 1. 

The  Water  Polo  Team 
On  April  10,  won  the  intercollegiate  championship  by  defeating 
Pennsylvania,  5  to  o. 

The  Sophomore  Public  Speaking  Prises 
On  April  13,  were  awarded  to  Warren  G.  Davis  and  William  Y. 
Duncan.     Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Donald  B.  McLaury. 

The  Junior  Fraternities 
On  April  15,  announced  the  election  of  the  following  members 
from  1910: 

Alpha  Delta  Phi—B.  G.  Bliss,  D.  J.  Ely,  M.  Griffith,  R.  Phelps, 
C.  B.  Price,  E.  P.  Seymour,  A.  D.  Swords,  H.  P.  Woodford. 

Psi  Upsilor*—T.  W.  Bowers,  D.  E.  Chantler,  T.  Gregory,  G.  L. 
Harrison,  L.  M.  King,  A.  Knight,  L.  H.  Norton,  A.  Van  Sinderen. 
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Delta  Kappa  Epsilon — C.  A.  Connell,  N.  F.  George,  W.  A. 
Goebel,  A.  M.  Haskell,  M.  Hebard,  H.  G.  Heedy,  G.  S.  Pomeroy, 
Jr.,  G.  M.  Smith. 

Zeta  Psi—B.  M.  Connor,  E.  B.  Cowles,  W.  H.  Flint,  T.  P. 
Riddle,  D.  T.  Smith,  M.  C.  Treadway,  H.  T.  Warren.  (The 
name  of  Donald  Annis,  who  died  before  initiation,  was  also 
announced.) 

Beta  Theta  Pi— H.  C.  Cloud,  E.  E.  Curtis,  F.  B.  Jennings,  S.  E. 
Keeler,  Jr.,  A.  Murray,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Reid,  N.  C.  Stevens,  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr. 

The  Dramatic  Association 
On  April  20,  gave  two  performances  of  Gogol's  "Revizor"  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  The  play  was  repeated  at  Parsons' 
Theatre,  Hartford  on  April  21,  at  Poli's  Theatre,  Waterbury  on 
April  22;  and  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre,  New  Haven  on  April 
24  and  25. 

The  Track  Team 
On  April  23,  won  second  and  third  places  in  the  120-yard  hurdles, 
first  in  the  100-yard  dash  and  first  and  second  in  the  pole  vault, 
at  the  fourteenth  annual  relay  games  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Captain  W.  R.  Dray  broke  his  own  world's  record  in 
the  pole  vault  with  a  vault  of  12  feet  6l/2  inches. 

The  Soccer  Team 

On  April  28,  elected  R.  P.  McNulty,  1909  L.  S.,  Captain  for  next 
year. 

The  Swimming  Association 
On  April  30,  elected  the  following  officers :   Robert  Moses,  1909, 
Manager ;    E.  C.  M.  Richards,  1909  S.,  Captain ;    H.  B.  Reid, 
1910,  Assistant  Manager. 

The  Debating  Team 
On  May  1,  was  defeated  by  Harvard. 

Soccer  Scores. 
April    4 — Yale  5,  Pennsylvania  2. 
11 — Yale  1,  Harvard  o. 
18 — Yale  2,  Cornell  o. 
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Baseball  Scores. 
April    4 — Yale  1,  Fordham  4. 
9— Yale  9,  Tufts  1. 
11 — Yale  1,  New  York  Nationals  9. 
18— Yale  s,  New  York  A.  C.  2. 
21 — Yale  6,  Hartford  3. 
25 — Yale  7,  Columbia  4. 
29 — Yale  6,  West  Point  2. 

77i*  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
Announces  the  election  of  John  W.  Ford,   1910,  as  Assistant 
Business  Manager. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Golden  Hynde.     By  Alfred  Noyes.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.50." 

Mr.  Noyes'  sixth  volume  of  verse  has  been  hailed  by  his  many 
admirers  with  great  delight,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
lives  up  to  his  high  reputation  in  many  respects.  Mr.  Noyes,  we 
think,  owes  his  wide  popularity  to  the  fact  that  his  work  is  the 
crystallized  excellence  of  young  England.  He  has  dared  to  be 
conventional,  imitative,  even  repetitious.  He  reflects  Kipling,  he 
knows  the  deeper  melodies  of  Swinburne,  whose  headship  he 
acknowledges,  but  at  the  same  time  his  own  spirit  breathes  forth 
a  simpler  music  at  once  delicate  and  robust. 

"The  Golden  Hynde,"  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name, 
is  good  of  its  kind,  but  as  a  whole  a  boyish  reminiscence  of  the 
master-notes  of  the  "Seven  Seas."  Where  the  book  approaches 
-greatness  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  really  splendid  "Nelson's  Year," 
in  "In  War  Time"  and  a  few  others.  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice" 
has  the  immaturity  and  tender  classicism  which  another  critic  has 
already  noted  in  him. 

The  great  lines  in   "Nelson's  Year"  beginning 
"Hasten  the  kingdom,  England" 

give  the  true  spirit  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  clean,  white,  moral  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  work.  Here  he  breaks  quite  away  from  the 
mawkish  pseudo-Christianity  of  certain  other  poems  in  the 
volume,  and  here,  we  hope,  he  is  but  resting  before  he  ascends  to 
even  greater  heights.  l.  b. 

Which   College  for  the  Boy?     By  John   Corbin.      Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Corbin's  book — the  various  chapters  of  which  appeared 
last  summer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — is  a  collection  of 
related  essays  on  various  American  Universities,  with  reference 
to  their  histories,  educational  systems,  undergraduate  life,  and 
ideals.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  help  parents  in  the  choice 
of  a  college  for  their  sons,  and  to  give,  in  brief  form,  a  good  idea 
of  what  each  institution  stands  for.  In  this  aim  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  successful. 
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Princeton,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Cornell,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin 
are  treated  in  the  order  named ;  and  each  is  characterized  in  a 
brief  sub-title.  Princeton,  for  instance,  is  called  "a  collegiate 
University" ;  Chicago  is  referred  to  as  "a  University  by  enchant- 
ment/' Yale  was  omitted  in  the  first  place  by  request  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Post,  because,  as  he  said,  Yale  is  of  the  same  general 
type  as  Harvard.  However,  in  the  other  essays,  Mr.  Corbin  con- 
stantly refers  to  Yale ;  and  from  these  references  the  reader  can 
easily  piece  together  the  author's  attitude  toward  this  University. 
"Yale,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "is,  in  a  word,  the  typical  Ameri- 
can University,  and  its  failures  and  successes  are  those. of  the 
nation  at  large." 

The  essays  are  interesting  and  enlightening.  The  author  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  driving  home  his  points — which,  by  the  way, 
are  invariably  well  taken — by  an  extremely  brilliant  style;  and 
his  opinions  are  grounded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  institutions 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  Though  himself  a  Harvard 
man,  he  has  kept  his  work  free  from  any  evidence  of  prejudice; 
and  the  fact  that  he  spent  several  years  at  Oxford  has  given  him 
an  excellent  perspective  for  his  treatment  of  American  Uni- 
versities. 

In  addition  to  the  six  essays  on  individual  institutions,  the  book 
includes  chapters  on  "The  Farmers'  Awakening,"  "The  Small 
College  versus  the  University,"  and  "The  Question  of  Expense." 

The  Scarecrow.     By  Percy  Mackaye.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1.25  net- 

Mr.  Mackaye's  latest  play,  which  he  calls  a  "Tragedy  of  the 
Ludicrous,"  is  an  amplification  of  the  theme  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "Moralized  Legend."  The  scene  is  laid  in  colonial 
Massachusetts.  The  witch,  Bessy  Rickly,  by  means  of  her 
powers,  converts  a  corn-field  scarecrow  into  a  human  being,  and 
sends  him  out  into  the  world  to  take  vengeance  on  her  betrayer 
by  winning  the  love  of  the  latter's  niece.  The  scarecrow-man, 
in  the  guise  of  a  young  lord,  and  kept  alive  by  the  smoke  of  a 
pipe,  wins  the  girl ;  but  finally,  gazing  into  a  magic  mirror,  he 
sees  himself  as  the  scarecrow  that  he  really  is.  The  girl's 
disenchantment,  and  the  fact  that  his  love  for  her  had  given  him  a 
soul,  cause  him  sudden  despair;  he  breaks  his  enchanted  pipe, 
and  dies. 
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Mr.  Mackaye  has  made  the  ludicrous  theme  into  a  truly 
pathetic  story.  The  stiff,  Puritanic  characters  have  that  individ- 
uality that  seems  so  hard  to  portray  in  dealing  with  a  type ;  the 
situations  are  strong ;  and  the  whole  action  is  intensely  absorbing. 
The  lines  of  Dickon — "A  Yankee  improvisation  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness/'  are  especially  clever — "diabolically"  so.  As  is  usual 
in  his  dramas,  the  author  has  given  opportunity  for  particularly 
striking  stage-effects — which  should  add  materially  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  witchery  in  which  the  play  is  enveloped. 

The  Life  of  Goethe.  By  Albert  Bielschowsky.  Translation,  in 
three  volumes,  by  William  A.  Cooper.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3.50  net. 

Albert  Bielschowsky  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  brilliant  life 
to  the  perfection  of  his  Life  of  Goethe,  and  critical  opinion  in 
Europe  and  America  has  declared  it  beyond  cavil  the  best 
biography  of  the  great  German  poet.  It  supersedes  all  others 
written  in  German;  in  fact,  it  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  told  at  present.  Its  scholarship  and  psychologi- 
cal unity  are  irreproachable.  The  work  would  have  well  repaid  a 
reading  in  the  original,  had  not  Professor  Cooper  given  us  his 
remarkable  translation. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  volumes,  each,  however,  in  many 
respects  a  unit.  This  division  is  made  as  follows:  Vol  1,  From 
Birth  to  the  Return  from  Italy ;  Vol.  2,  From  the  Italian  Journey 
to  the  Wars  of  Liberation ;  Vol.  3,  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  Poet's  Death.  Professor  Cooper  has  succeeded  in  smooth- 
ing out  much  of  the  knottiness  of  the  German  prose,  and  in 
making  his  translation  a  free-reading  and  easy-running  narra- 
tive. And  aside  from  the  literary  charm  of  the  book,  the 
intimacy  with  Goethe  that  comes  to  the  reader  well  repays  one's 
time.  e.  k.  m. 

The  Lit.  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing volumes,  some  of  which  will  be  reviewed  next  month : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Comments  of  Bagshot. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Socialists  at  Work. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Four  Victorian  Poets. 
American  Book  Company 

Source-Book  of  Mediaeval  History. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  Spirit  of  Conservatism  and  I  sat  together  in  the  Sanctum.  We  didn't 
have  it.  "Here  I  have  written  two  muck  rakes  that  would  do  credit  to  some 
of  our  disinguished  contemporaries,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  paper-basket, 
"and  where  are  they  now?"  The  S.  of  C.  smiled.  He  always  does,  quietly, 
perhaps  sadly.  "You  forgot  once,"  he  replied,  "that  you  were  a — "  I  knew 
what  he  meant  A  worm  will  turn,  and  "some  tendencies  in  college  litera- 
ture" trod  heavily.  "Well,"  I  continued,  "that  false  claim ;  did  it  not  make 
your  blood  boil  ?"  He  smiled  again.  "You  forget,"  said  he,  "who  I  am"  I 
laughed  weakly.  "Just  when  I  start  to  stir  up  our  columns  with  a  little 
excitement,  and  have  a  few  controversies,  in  you  come  with  that  smile  of 
yours,  like  a  wet  blanket,  and  spoil  everything.  Then  I  am  obliged  to 
hash  up  some  rot  about  the  Saint,  or  libel  my  mates  with  strange,  uncouth 
appellations."  I  tried  to  glare.  But  the  Saint  came  in  and  the  S.  of  C. 
spoke  to  him,  and  they  gazed  on  me  coldly.  They  conversed,  too,  and 
quite  candidly.  Alas,  that  I  had  ears!  I  shriveled  away  into  the  corner. 
And  oh,  that  melancholy  smile,  and  cold  stare!  Finally  I  slipped  away 
and  wrote  this. 


Hands  off  cheap  gloves  if 
you  want  well-gloved  hands. 
Hand  out 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER,  -         -         FREDERICK  A.  MORRELL,    JR. 


CONCERNING  OUR  CULTURE. 

"Ach  Gott!    die  Kunst  ist  lang! 
Und  kurz  ist  unser  Leben." 

r  I  "  HERE  are  four  years  to  be  sure.  Well,  have  we  fulfilled 
-*-  the  required  hours,  have  we  breakfasted  and  lunched  and 
dined,  and  read  the  journals,  and  exercised,  and  conversed,  and 
even  studied,  together  with  some  slumber,  and  attended  organ 
recitals  and  glee  club  concerts,  and  heeled  all  things  heelable, 
and  then  chinked  in,  as  a  hobby  perhaps,  with  the  "Kritik  der 
reiner  Vernunft,"  or  "Sartor  Resartus,"  or  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  anything?  "Ach  Gott!"  groaned  Wagner; — quite 
reasonably,  too,  we  think. 

There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  deplore  our  lack  of  culture. 
Athletics,  it  is  said,  occupy  too  much  of  our  time.     An  auto- 
mobile race  will  draw  a  larger  attendance  than  will  an  English 
reading  or  a  debate  in  one  of  the  unions.     We  do  not  read 
vol.  lxxiii  47 
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poetry  as  a  pastime,  or  haunt  the  alcoves  of  Brothers.  We  do 
not  pen  conceits  for  the  journals.  Whatever  matter  we  do 
write  is  produced  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  in  feverish  competi- 
tion for  a  place  on  one  of  the  college  papers.  No  dilettante 
here,  addressing  his  lines  to  Clorinda;  it  is  a  serious  matter 
of  midnight  oil,  and  hustle,  craft,  and  calculation.  And  there- 
for does  our  pessimistic  idealist  croak. 

The  Dean's  Office  requires  us  to  absorb  so  much  knowledge 
before  we  leave.  Few  of  us  go  far  beyond  this  requirement 
If  a  man  wants  to  employ  his  time  outside  of  the  necessary 
curriculum  on  researches  into  other  realms  of  learning  on  his 
own  hook,  well  and  good.  We  call  him  a  grind  and  let  it  go 
at  that ;  not  so  much  a  term  of  reproach  as  a  classification.  We 
for  our  part  echo  Wagner's  wail.  When  the  class-room  work 
is  done,  do  we  sit  down  and  cheerfully  read  Emerson,  or  Kant? 
If  so,  it  is  rather  much  with  a  sense  of  duty,  for  the  hills 
invite  us  to  traverse  them  with  a  comrade  or  so.  We  do  not 
carry  a  book  of  verse  to  read  under  some  autumnal  bough. 
We  sit  on  fences  and  eat  apples  instead.  Or  there  is  a  football 
match,  a  lively  affair  that  sets  the  blood  running  and  cheers 
the  heart.  Then  we  must  read  a  paper,  and  write  a  letter,  and, 
lo,  it  is  dinner-time !  Our  old  brown-backed  Emerson  lies  open 
the  while  at  the  second  page  of  "Culture."  Well,  we  will 
finish  it  to-night.  But  there  may  be  a  mandolin  to  play,  or 
some  one  drops  in;  later  we  read  the  English  assignment. 
"Canned  culture,"  snorts  the  pessimist.  At  any  rate  it  is  bed- 
time and  the  day  is  gone. 

There  is  a  sense  of  overcrowding  about  us.  There  is  so 
much  we  might  do,  and  would  like  to,  and  yet  when  we  gaze 
into  the  vast  empyrean  of  possibilities  with  what  a  weight  of 
despair  are  we  seized!  If  we  were  all  blessed  with  cool,  far- 
sighted  vision,  all  might  go  well.  But  we  become  confused 
and  bewildered,  and  before  we  know  it  the  first  term  has  slipped 
away,  and  the  second,  till  one,  two,  three,  and  the  years  are 
gone,  and  the  things  we  had  promised  ourselves  we  would 
surely  have  time  to  do  next  term  remain  undone. 
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Yet  withal  we  see  no  reason  to  despair.  We  have  not  read 
vast  tomes.  We  have  not  impressed  the  world  with  our 
knowledge.  We  have  but  lived  a  quiet  existence,  doing  our 
little  at  least,  making  our  friends,  and  entertaining  our  ideals. 
The  sense  of  human  limitation  which  we  are  brought  to  face  is 
far  better  learned  in  the  experience  of  it  than  from  some  heavy 
philosopher.  The  poetry  of  existence  is  as  well  appreciated  in 
communion  with  one's  fellows  as  in  a  Golden  Treasury. 
Everything  depends  upon  what  the  pessimist  means  exactly  by 
the  term  "culture."  If  he  would  but  carefully  explain  to  us 
his  idea,  we  might  be  better  prepared  to  decide  whether  he  is  a 
mere  ass  exploiting  his  own  merits,  or  one  who  brings  a  real 
message.  For  we  are  cultured.  No  one  of  us  but  can  review 
to  himself  the  space  intervening  between  his  entrance  and  the 
present  and  feel  that  here  and  there  a  corner  has  been  smoothed 
in  the  lathe  of  his  existence  here.  If  the  culture  exploiter 
maintains  that  we  lack  an  appreciation  of  the  humanities 
because  we  do  not  spend  our  spare  time  in  the  libraries,  or 
the  art  school,  or  organ  recitals,  we  will  not  believe  him.  We 
at  least  rejoice  in  a  sincerity  of  purpose  in  whatever  course 
we  choose  to  take,  and  feel  that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well. 

Henry  A.  Beers,  Jr. 
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THE  SEA  AND  THOU. 

When  thou  art  pitiful,  then  fails  thy  smile 
As  when  a  mist  creeps  on  a  summer  sea — 
Like  somber  billows,  rolling  endlessly, 

That  sighing  curl  and  perish,  pile  on  pile, 

So  in  thy  widened  eyes  compassions  file; 
And  when  thou  laughest,  glisten  out  to  me 
The  first  far  flashes  on  the  whitecap's  glee, 

Then,  sunlit  waves  dancing  for  many  a  mile. 

Mysteriously  the  ocean  weaves  her  gleam 
Beneath  the  stars,  when  lonely  heaves  her  breast ; 

A  charm  ineffable  reveals  the  theme 
Of  glimmering  tenderness  and  rhythmic  rest — 
This  in  thine  eyes,  as  in  the  ocean's  dream, 

I  sometimes  see — the  glory  I  love  best. 

George  H.  Soule,  Jr. 
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Deforest  pri3e  ©ration. 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE  establishment  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  at  Oxford 
was  greeted  with  a  tumultuous  outburst  of  applause  from 
two  continents  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Henceforth  both 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  to  be  knit  by  an 
indissoluble  bond — the  friendship  of  their  younger  generations. 
Young  America  was  to  become  absorbed  in  the  life  of  young 
England ;  the  provincialism  of  the  American,  the  self-satisfied 
insularity  of  the  Englishman  were  to  be  merged  into  mutual 
appreciation.  Whatever  disruptive  agencies  might  be  at  work, 
whatever  clouds  of  jealousy  might  rise,  the  two  nations  were 
to  go  down  the  path  of  progress  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

In  their  practical  outcome  the  scholarships  have  thus  far 
failed.  The  complete  absorption  of  the  American  into  the 
Oxford  undergraduate  life  has  not  yet  been  attained.  The 
mass  of  Rhodes  scholars  is  first,  last  and  always  an  entity, 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  great  body  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates. Rhodes  had  hoped  that  the  foreigner  would 
become  as  fully  an  Oxonian  as  the  noble  lord  from  Eton  or 
Winchester,  whereas  the  result  has  shown  that  the  Rhodes 
scholar  enters  and  graduates  primarily  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
secondarily  an  Oxonian.  And  while  this  fact  is  not  especially 
disheartening,  while  it  does  not  mean  that  the  scholars  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  not  gaining  immense  benefit  from  the 
experience,  it  does  mean  the  failure  of  Rhodes'  purpose. 
Although  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  acquiring  an 
infinite  deal  of  value — breadth  of  character,  self-reliance, 
ability  to  meet  all  sorts  and  conditions,  although  they  are  being 
lifted  from  the  rut  of  narrowness,  and  are  receiving  an 
invaluable  mental  training — at  the  same  time  the  fact  stares 
us  in  the  face,  they  are  not  actually  absorbed  in  Oxford  under- 
graduate life. 
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This  fact  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  terms  of  the 
bequest.  The  men  chosen  are  older  by  three  or  four  years 
than  their  Oxford  classmates,  and  at  the  very  start  a  differen- 
tiation is  established;  and  the  very  individuality  of  character 
which  stamps  the  man  as  a  fit  recipient  of  a  scholarship,  tends 
to  preclude  that  impressionability,  that  power  of  adapting 
oneself  which  is  necessary  to  a  successful  entrance  into  new 
conditions.  There  are  so  many  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford 
that  they  have  been  separated  from  the  mass,  have  been 
placed  as  an  enclave  in  the  whole.  But  the  failure  of  the 
scholars  to  enter  completely  into  the  Oxford  life  is  due  to  a 
cause  far  deeper,  far  nearer  the  core  of  things  than  these  purely 
adventitious  circumstances.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  an 
underlying,  thoroughly  fundamental  distinction  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  universities,  a  distinction  definable  and  strik- 
ing in  undergraduate  ideals.  And  it  is  in  this  phase,  that  of 
showing  us  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  undergraduate 
ideals  of  Oxford  are  superior  to  those  of  this  country,  that 
lies  the  chief  interest  and  value  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 

The  English  undergraduate  has  many  interests — athletic, 
social,  literary ;  the  charm  of  the  English  university  lies  largely 
in  its  varied  aspect.  But  all  the  undergraduate  interests,  all 
the  aspects  of  university  life  are  unified  by,  subordinate  to,  the 
real  business  of  the  institution — intellectual  development 
With  the  most  complete  devotion  to  athletics,  with  the  highest 
sense  of  the  value  of  goodfellowship,  with  the  most  admirable 
appreciation  of  the  delights  of  loafing,  the  Oxonian  recognizes 
first  and  last  that  the  all-important  interest  must  be  study. 
Success  in  scholarship  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  supreme 
goal  of  his  undergraduate  efforts.  The  undergraduate  trains 
himself  for  his  examination  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  as  much 
conscientiousness  as  any  athlete.  As  the  latter  denies  himself 
luxuries  that  he  may  win  power  of  the  body,  so  does  the  scholar 
scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  that  he  may  win  power 
of  the  mind.  And  as  the  American  honors  the  physical  athlete 
who  is  constant  in  his  training,  so  does  the  Englishman  honor 
the  mental  athlete  who  puts  all  his  force  into  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  his  curriculum  work.  It  is  a  broad  statement,  but  as 
true  as  breadth  will  allow,  that  in  England  the  standards  of 
undergraduate  position  rest  primarily  upon  preeminence  in 
intellect.  The  undergraduates  believe,  and  with  some  little 
logic,  that  he  who  succeeds  in  the  real  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  more  worthy  of  honor  than  he  who  succeeds  in  its 
mere  avocations.  The  scholar  is  the  man  of  influence ;  he  who 
neglects  his  studies,  whether  he  be  successful  in  athletics, 
whether  his  popularity  be  unbounded,  whether  his  character  be 
of  the  most  noble,  can  never  attain  the  prestige  of  the  other. 

Partly  a  result,  partly  a  cause  of  these  ideals  of  high  scholar- 
ship, is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  extra-curriculum  activities 
are  in  a  much  less  important  position  than  in  America. 
Athletics  are  regarded  and  used  as  recreation,  not  business; 
they  act  as  relief  from  the  constant  strain  of  work,  that  relief 
which  in  its  recreation  of  the  mental  force  is  as  important  an 
adjunct  of  scholastic  success  as  the  mental  effort  itself.  The 
Utopian  glamour  which  hangs  around  English  athletics  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  while  they  are  here  work,  there 
they  are  play,  subordinate  to  and  a  factor  in  the  real  work,  the 
work  of  the  mind.  The  other  extra-curriculum  activities  are 
still  less  engrossing.  As  for  journalistic  work,  they  have  none. 
In  America  we,  with  our  college  daily  and  comic-weekly,  may 
chide  them  for  lack  of  initiative.  And  yet  it  would  seem  a  fair 
question  whether  the  hours  devoted  to  working  for  the  daily, 
if  used  in  studies,  would  not  in  the  end  develop  the  mental 
capacity  and  general  versatility  of  character  to  at  least  as  great 
a  degree.  The  Englishman  has  no  athletic  managers,  but  it 
is  a  fair  question  whether  the  steady  application  of  the  mind 
in  one  direction  for  four  years  is  not  a  better  preparation  for 
business  than  the  rather  desultory  dealings  of  the  under- 
graduate managers.  The  Englishman  has  no  glee  club,  and 
yet  it  is  another  fair  question  to  ask  whether  the  friendships 
and  love  of  music  inspired  by  the  Christmas  tour  of  the  country 
are  greater  than  their  counterparts  across  the  Atlantic. 

Nor  must  it  be  concluded  that  the  English  undergraduate  is 
the  proverbial  dull  Jack.     In  fact,  there  is  more  actual  play  in 
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England,  for  everything  out  of  the  curriculum  in  Oxford  is 
play,  while  in  America  the  extra-curriculum  interests  arc 
intensely  hard  work.  But  the  Oxonian's  play,  even,  is  more 
intellectual,  because  of  its  subordination  to  the  all-important 
business  of  study.  He  will  read  more,  will  browse  more 
freely  in  the  library ;  he  may  moon  away  his  two  hours  in  a 
canoe  along  the  river  bank  with  a  volume  of  poetry ;  or  he  may 
drop  in  at  a  friend's  for  tea,  and  fall  to  discussing  agnosticism, 
"talking  nonsense  and  mistaking  it  for  philosophy" ;  but  even 
loafing  of  this  type  should  develop  character  as  completely  as 
soliciting  advertisements,  traversing  the  campus  on  bicycle  in 
search  of  journalistic  items,  and  winning  games  from  the  cheer- 
ing section.  Whether  or  not  the  English  universities  train 
men  for  business,  whether  or  not  their  lack  of  initiative  be 
deplorable,  whether  or  not  they  develop  character,  they  have 
succeeded  in  adhering  to  the  purpose  of  their  creation;  they 
have  kept  themselves  institutions  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment, institutions  of  high  scholastic  undergraduate  ideals,  insti- 
tutions where  all  other  development  must  be  secondary  to 
mental  development. 

These  were  the  ideals  and  atmosphere  which  the  Rhodes 
scholar  found  at  Oxford,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  in  the 
American  undergraduate  community,  he  was  slow  in  accepting 
them  and  in  becoming  absorbed  in  them.  However  proud  of 
our  universities  we  may  be,  we  cannot  truthfully  believe  that 
preeminence  in  intellect  is  the  highest  undergraduate  ideal. 
Ask  an  American  undergraduate  what  his  chief  aim  is  in 
college,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  tell  you  to  make 
friends,  to  play  on  the  football  team,  anything  but  to  rank  high 
in  the  scholastic  honors  of  his  class.  He  is  reflecting  the  ideals 
of  the  mass  of  the  undergraduates.  He  longs  for  honor 
among  his  classmates,  and  he  sees  that  honor  paid  not  to  the 
scholar,  but  to  the  athlete,  the  manager,  the  social  light 

The  subordination  of  the  intellectual  is  obvious  here  at  Yale; 
obvious  to  him  who  attends  chapel  the  morning  of  a  football 
game  in  Princeton,  obvious  to  him  who  observes  the  skill  with 
which  professors  in  arranging  their  courses  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
Saturday  and  the  Charybdis  of  Monday,  obvious  finally  to 
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him  who  passes  from  a  crowded  meeting  for  practice  of  cheers 
to  the  empty  benches  of  Junior  Exhibition.  There  cannot  be 
fifty  men  in  Yale  College  who  could  not  tell  you  who  was 
captain  of  the  football  team  in  1906,  and  there  are  hardly  fifty 
who  could  tell  you  who  was  president  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It 
is  considered  an  honor  to  be  an  athlete  and  a  scholar,  but  the 
latter  attribute  is  merely  subordinate,  merely  an  enhancement 
of  the  lustrous  glory  of  the  former.  One  of  the  regular  ques- 
tions on  the  Yale  Senior  statistical  blank  is,  "Would  you  rather 
have  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  or  a  News  charm  ?"  The  honor  fc 
of  activity  in  one  of  the  many  extra-curriculum  interests  is 
considered  on  a  par  with  the  honor  of  success  in  the  interest 
for  which  the  university  was  created,  upon  which  its  influence 
in  the  nation  rests  and  in  the  furtherance  of  which  lies  the 
excuse  for  its  existence. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  undergraduate  ideals  the  extra- 
curriculum  activities  should  be  many  and  extremely  heavy.  A 
man  will  work  hard  if  he  is  to  win  thereby  the  praise  of  his 
associates.  And  if  he  sees  that  to  make  his  mark  in  the  under- 
graduate world  he  must  make  his  mark  in  lines  outside  of 
the  scholastic,  he  will  bend  his  efforts  not  on  the  curriculum 
but  on  the  extra-curriculum. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  versatility  of  the  American  under- 
graduate ;  we  cannot  help  admiring  him  for  his  initiative ;  his 
activity,  ^iis  success  in  lines  apart  from  the  scholarly ;  we  must 
all  admit  that  the  effect  of  the  outside  work  in  broadening  and 
maturing  his  character  is  often  extraordinary.  But  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  to  subordinate  to  these  avocations  the  real 
business  of  his  undergraduate  life  is  a  mistake;  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  is  better  prepared  for  life  who  plays  a  little 
football  and  studies  a  great  deal,  than  he  who  plays  a  great 
deal  of  football  and  studies  a  little ;  we  cannot  help  reiterating 
that  the  university  which  in  its  undergraduate  life  becomes 
instead  of  a  trainer  of  intellect,  an  athletic  club,  a  business 
college,  a  kaleidoscope  of  desultory  diversions,  has  forgotten 
its  real  purpose. 

We  are  proud  of  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  our  American 
universities;  we  are  proud  of  their  atmosphere,  than  which 
48 
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nothing  could  be  healthier.  But  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
atmosphere  is  primarily  intellectual.  A  News  editorial  of 
recent  date  says :  "Let  us  show  our  Yale  spirit  by  our  pres- 
ence at  the  baseball  practice."  If  that  be  the  university  spirit, 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  that  of  a  New  York  athletic  club? 
Healthiness  of  atmosphere  is  an  immeasurable  blessing,  but  the 
unthinking,  inconsequential  healthiness  which  counts  scholar- 
ship a  minor  consideration,  is  not  the  final  ideal  for  a  university 
which  should  be  creating  an  atmosphere  of  thought,  of  untiring 
mental  application. 

Herein  lies  the  lesson  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  for  the 
American  undergraduate,  the  lesson  that  high  intellectual  ideals 
may  be  maintained  amongst  an  undergraduate  body.  The 
scholars  found  the  intellectual  ideals  at  Oxford  higher  than 
anything  dreamed  of  in  our  undergraduate  philosophy,  so  high 
that,  trained  as  they  were  in  the  extra-curriculum  activity  of 
our  universities,  they  were  unable  to  accept  these  new  condi- 
tions. And  while  we  would  not  admit  the  superiority  of  the 
English  universities  in  general,  we  must  here  grant  that  much 
is  to  be  learned  from  them,  that  until  our  standards  rest  to  a 
greater  degree  upon  scholarship  there  is  something  rotten  in 
our  undergraduate  state.  The  president  of  a  great  American 
university  has  lately  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  age,  especially 
in  America,  is  one  of  hasty,  irrational  activity.  The  cry  is 
everywhere,  "Put  money  in  thy  purse."  For  the  one  man  who 
looks,  there  are  ten  who  leap  blindly.  Thoughtful  conserva- 
tism is  at  a  discount,  eagerness  and  emotion  are  the  guides  for 
conduct.  The  country  has  need  of  thinkers  who  will  temper 
the  ardor  of  the  rash  and  restrain  the  blind  leaders,  that  the 
people  fall  not  into  the  ditch.  Sober  intellect  now  as  always 
must  prove  the  salvation  of  the  land,  and  where,  save  at  the 
universities,  is  sober  intellecct  to  be  developed  ?  Athletes  can 
be  produced  by  clubs,  character  moulded  by  contact  with  out- 
side conditions,  business  ability  created  by  actual  business  life, 
but  mental  development  must  be  furthered  in  the  lecture  halls. 
And  what  shall  the  universities  answer  history  as  justification 
of  existence  unless  they  produce,  not  preeminently  athletes  or 
business  managers,  but  men  of  intellect — scholars  ? 
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"DELILAH/' 

Outside  her  silken  tents  the  clamor  died. 

Swift  down  the  desert  valley  passed  the  throng 

Of  men — save  one,  who  only  lay  and  grinned, 

Forgotten  in  the  door — the  evening  sun 

Turning  his  drying  wounds  a  deeper  tint. 

Still  dazed  she  crouched  beside  the  broken  loom, 

Her  fevered  hands  yet  twisted  in  the  locks, 

Long  jetty  strands,  late  shorn  from  off  his  brow. 

Around  about  were  arms  and  broken  fruits, 

Wrought  vessels  trampled  on  the  sandy  floor 

And  gems  the  Philistines  had  made  her  price. 

At  length  she  rose  and  stepped  across  the  corpse, 

Called  slaves  and  bade  them  bear  away  the  dead, 

Bring  forth  clean  rugs,  collect  the  arms  and  gold, 

Burn  incense  to  dispel  the  stench  of  blood ; 

But  she  herself  went  out  along  the  sand 

And  leaned  against  a  withered  cedar  tree 

Above  the  spring.     Far  off  a  whirl  of  dust 

Still  showed.     Arm  above  eyes  she  listless  peered 

And  almost  grew  to  fancy  she  could  see 

The  bootless  writhings  of  that  mighty  form. 

So  she  stood,  half -concealing  drapery  swayed 

By  the  fresh  evening  breeze.     But  soon  night  fell. 

Then  she  came  back  into  the  new-geared  tent 

Where  gleamed  a  single  lamp  of  ebony 

Reft  from  Phoenician  traders — it  was  his. 

She  knelt  before  her  polished  mirror  steel, 

The  hour  came  back  in  which  he  gave  it  her 

And  a  hot  breath  of  terrible  regret 

Swelled  her  dusk  throat,  making  the  women  stare. 

They  wound  her  braids  with  bands  of  ocean  pearl 

And  clasped  her  neck  with  carven  goddesses, 

A  spoil  of  Mizraim — it  had  spanned  his  wrist 

Before  she  begged  it  on  an  afternoon. 

At  last  in  a  dull  voice  she  sent  them  thence, 

Went  forth  and  stood  beside  the  cedar  tree 
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Hearing  the  spring  sob  'neath  the  blazing  stars, 

Feeling  in  heart  and  brain  an  emptiness 

Unspeakable  and  never  to  be  filled. 

Slow  up  the  black  slope  came  unnumbered  lights, 

A  man's  clear  note  rose  in  a  cadenced  chant, 

Monotonous,  yet  throbbing  deep  with  vain 

Desire  and  all  the  longed-for  pains  of  love. 

It  was  a  caravan  from  Nineveh 

Returning  light  of  goods  but  rich  in  pay 

To  Sidon  or  some  city  of  the  coast. 

Quick  from  her  waiting  camp  upsprang  the  sound 

Of  flute  and  tambour  and  of  ribald  song, 

But  she  cried  wailingly  to  quench  the  lamps 

And  still  the  noise,  then  fled  within  again, 

Thrust  door-pegs  down,  and,  cold  with  shame,  fell  on 

The  couch  that  shook  beneath  her  heavy  sobs. 

The  caravan  drew  near.     Before  her  doors 

Arose  the  call  and  laughter  of  the  young, 

But  in  the  heated  darkness  desolate, 

Crushing  the  hair  of  Samson  to  her  lips 

And  mourning  him,    Delilah  lay  alone. 

Thomas  Beer. 
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EMILE  ZOLA. 

IT  was  one  of  those  delightful  afternoon  gatherings  in  which 
Paris  has  rejoiced  since  the  classic  days  when  La  Roche- 
foucauld balanced  epigrams  at  the  behest  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  and  when  philosophy  was  as  much  a  staple  in  illus- 
trious drawing-rooms  as  the  perennial  demi-tasse.  But  the 
scintillant  conversation  was  hushed,  the  bright  smiles  of 
elegantly  gowned  ladies  had  fled  before  long  faces  and  wry 
mouths.  The  gentlemen  toyed  nervously  at  their  gloves, 
exchanging  surreptitious  smiles  and  eyeing  the  while,  some- 
what guiltily  amused,  a  much  bewildered  foreigner,  who,  from 
his  blushing  face  and  embarrassed  manner,  seemed  in  some 
way  the  cause  for  the  impenetrable  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
company.  And  small  wonder  withal!  In  the  course  of  a 
studied  discussion  with  a  group  of  beaming  dilettantes  he 
had  mentioned  the  name  of  Emile  Zola!  The  consequent 
marks  of  offended  gentility  betrayed  beyond  the  semblance  of 
a  doubt  that  these  innocent  emulators  of  seventeenth  century 
decorum  were  not  as  ignorant  of  the  stigmatized  novelist  as 
their  demure  features  might  have  hinted ;  else  why  so  concerted 
a  protest  at  his  name,  if  yellow-backed  exemplaires  of  his 
works  were  not  treacherously  reposing  in  the  perfumed 
boudoirs  of  full  many?  Indeed,  without  his  feminine  readers, 
sedulously  prying  out  the  entertaining  and  sublimely  innocent 
of  the  serious  in  his  novels,  the  reputation  of  Zola,  albeit 
perchance  less  universal,  would  be  infinitely  less  besmirched. 
It  is  this  sad  propensity  of  the  flightier,  and  we  fear  greater, 
portion  of  our  brethren,  that  justifies  the  Index  Expurgatorum 
of  Library  and  Church.  Full  often  are  the  noblest  documents 
of  religion  and  morality  qualified  by  perverted  minds  as  books 
of  flagrant  indecency,  merely  because  they  treat  not  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  bee.  When  such  divine  works  as  the  Bible 
are  misinterpreted,  we  can  readily  understand  the  misapprehen- 
sion under  which  Emile  Zola,  distorting  his  subjects  under  a 
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maze  of  discordant  color,  and  searching  so  near  the  face  of 
truth  as  to  lose  all  conception  of  perspective,  has  been  brought 
to  suffer. 

As  he  himself  put  it,  he  wrote  with  a  purpose  assiduously  in 
view,  and  it  is  well  he  has  told  us.  The  casual  reader  of  "Les 
Rougon-Macquart"  might  find  his  edification  in  other  particu- 
lars than  the  author's  didactic  theories  about  heredity  and 
environment.  In  fine,  Zola  is  a  much  misunderstood,  much 
abused  artist,  and  as  is  ordinarily  the,  case,  he  has  no  one  to 
accredit  his  rather  equivocal  status  in  the  nineteenth  century 
decadence  but  himself  and  his  recalcitrant  pen. 

Before  him  had  come  Gustave  Flaubert,  studying  character 
as  the  botanist  studies  the  semen,  and  depicting  life  in  a  manner 
as  lugubrious  as  it  was  minute.  An  artist  with  a  fine  pen,  who 
used  the  eraser  more  frequently  than  he  spilled  ink,  and  who 
weighed  and  ruminated  over  his  phrases  with  a  patience  as 
lucrative  as  it  was  indefeasible.  And  just  as  Zola  observed 
everything  within  his  ken,  so  he  espied  Flaubert  and  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  through  the  medium  of  contrast  what  an 
influence  on  him  the  great  realist  had  produced.  The  author 
of  "Madame  Bovary"  dissipated  hours  in  a  mad  quest  after  an 
apt  word,  and  when  he  had  hammered  his  sentence  and 
retempered  it,  he  was  not  content  until  he  had  spoken  it  aloud 
to  test  its  balance — "Le  passer  par  la  gueuloire,"  as  he  none  too 
elegantly  termed  it.  The  prosody  of  Zola,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  as  amorphous  a  collection  of  loose  idiom  and  popular  argot 
as  his  stern  principle  regarding  expression  could  make  it.  As 
a  hautain  member  of  the  Academy,  whose  walls  he  essayed  in 
vain  to  pierce,  might  tell  you,  "Qa  n'  ecrit  settlement  pas  le 
franqais"  We  know  not  how  the  patriotic  peasant  of  Parisian 
would  express  his  sentiments  were  he  thus  accused  of  being 
ignorant  of  his  national  tongue  (for  it  is  this  that  Zola 
employed),  but  if  an  authorized  dictionary  be  deemed  criterion, 
the  academician's  dictum  will  not  be  found  wanting.  He  who 
has  learned  his  French  through  persevering  intercourse  with  a 
vocabulary,  will  be  somewhat  harassed  by  the  conglomerate 
phraseology  of  this  literary  naturalist,  but  such  is  the  scholastic 
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idea.  Not  what  the  people  speak  makes  our  national  tongue, 
but  rather  what  the  Sages  write !  For  indeed  the  esoteric  lore 
of  Bossuet  and  Malherbe  shall  not  be  sullied,  however  loud 
assembled  Paris  clamor  from  the  housetops.  Let  the  masses 
elect  their  senators,  their  mayors,  if  they  will,  but  the  august 
escutcheon  of  classic  French  it  shall  never  blot.  Letters  are  no 
Democracy.  Still,  despite  the  denunciations  of  these  crass 
pretorists  still  fast  enveloped  in  the  roseate  nimbus  of  by-gone 
glories,  the  style  of  Zola  is  not  as  irresponsible  as  some  would 
have  it.  In  fact,  as  one  studies  the  relation  it  invariably  bears 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  when  one  perceives  how  it  changes  from 
the  rural  expression  of  "La  Terre"  to  the  Parisian  accents  of 
"L'Assommoir,"  thence  again  issuing  forth  in  "L'GEuvre"  true 
to  the  bohemian  parlance  of  the  Latin  quarter,  one  begins  to 
realize  that,  far  from  being  fortuitous,  unlabored,  the  prosody 
of  Zola  assumes  a  most  dignified  purpose,  becomes  a  most 
significant  factor  in  the  problem  he  is  evolving.  An  eclectic 
prose  is  his,  but  not  a  formless,  and  the  high  degree  of  atmos- 
phere that  one  sensates  in  the  perusal  of  his  books  can  be 
attributed  to  no  other  source  more  directly  than  to  that 
maligned,  uncouth,  heavy  prose  of  his,  which  has  been  at  once 
the  envy  and  the  horror  of  literary  France.  Zola,  then,  labor- 
ing to  make  his  sentences  natural  even  as  he  strove  to  make  his 
characters  natural,  was  a  self-avowed  naturalist. 

The  realism  of  Balzac  and  Flaubert  were  insufficient  for  him 
who  saw  in  the  former  the  dying  flush  of  the  Romanticists  and 
in  the  latter  the  ever-present  flaw  of  poetry ;  nor  was  he  prone 
to  revert  to  Stendhal  and  make  of  his  characters  mere  color- 
less, psychological  phenomena.  He  was  bent  on  a  more 
serious  undertaking.  Balzac,  it  is  true,  had  at  times  made  his 
Comedie  au  humcrine,  but  even  then,  while  he  had  portrayed 
real  life,  he  had  not  ventured  so  far  as  to  lay  before  us  our 
existence  in  its  entirety,  as  would  the  naturalist  expose  the 
habits  of  the  wolf — exact  to  the  minutest  detail.  This  those 
great  novelists  had  not  dared,  but  this  he,  Zola,  would  at  length 
materialize.  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  who 
would  judge  "Les  Rougon-Macquart,"  complete  as  it  is  in 
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twenty  massive  volumes,  to  be  a  faithful,  infallible  account  of 
the  phases  of  life  therein  depicted,  must  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  annihilation  of  the  species  Man  were  a  deed  of  the  truest 
and  most  exalted  altruism,  and  that  such  mean  parts  as  filial 
or  maternal  Love,  Virtue,  Purity  or  Charity,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
were  but  created  by  a  malignant  God  as  sportive  prey  for 
Avarice,  Passion  and  Perversion.  For  our  part,  we  would 
rather  esteem  Compassion,  Chastity,  as  a  little  more  than  mere 
fable,  and  give  Zola  the  lie.  We  cannot  believe  that  peasants 
are  indeed  as  Zola  paints  them,  a  passion-wrecked,  ordure 
bestained,  bestial  company,  fallen  lower  than  their  cattle.  We 
cannot  give  credence  to  the  statement  that  they  are  a  race  with 
but  one  humor,  that  of  filth;  one  recreation,  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  one  cult,  that  of  the  Soil.  We  cannot  understand 
why  Paris  has  not  long  since  shaken  with  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  old,  if  its  people  are  indeed 
but  salacious,  brutal,  grasping — regarding  parents  as  outworn 
accessories,  neighbors  as  rivals,  and  the  Sou  as  God.  We 
cannot  comprehend  why  Earth  was  ever  granted  us,  that  Earth 
which  Tolstoi  preaches  as  our  eventual  Saviour,  if  it  be  indeed 
the  inordinate  corruptor  that  Zola  sees  it.  Surely,  something 
is  wrong !     Let  us  examine  Zola. 

In  him  we  find  a  wielder  of  a  bold  and  mighty  brush,  as 
crude  and  thick  of  color  as  was  the  type  of  life  with  which 
he  was  most  familiar.  Tenuous  nuances  one  may  seek  in  vain 
in  his  works.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  gradation.  He 
loved  bluff  colors,  he  dealt  blunt  strokes,  fashioning  out  of 
crude  bulk  the  unpolished  figures  that  swarm  his  works.  Zola 
was  a  man  of  abnormal  senses  but  of  no  nerves,  and  as  is 
ever  the  case  when  man's  disposition  is  unbalanced,  this  incep- 
tive inequality  waxing  deliberately  aberrant,  diseased  his 
inherently  accurate  perception.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  this  abnormally  developed  faculty  is  the  result  in  Zola 
of  a  morbidly  propense  brain  through  which  certain  regions  of 
thought  were  distorted  and  numerous  phases  of  life  totally 
overlooked.  The  eye  of  Zola  is  of  a  clarity  of  vision  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  the  entire  category  of  novelists ;  but  unlike  the 
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majority  of  men  who  have  a  regard  for  the  pure  as  well  as  the 
prurient,  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  evil,  he  is  possessed  of 
but  one  eye,  and  he  absolutely  ignores  that  department  of 
mental  and  moral  activity  which  normally  falls  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  missing  organ.  For  what  Zola  compre- 
hends, we  doubt  if  a  more  perspicacious  commentary  on  human 
activity  has  ever  been  written ;  but  to  complete  his  portraits  we 
should  be  compelled  to  supplement  them,  and,  perfecting  at  the 
time  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  French  manners 
ever  essayed,  it  would  behoove  us  to  furnish  another  writer  of 
equal  genius  and  of  an  outlook  on  the  world  as  agreeable  and 
chaste  as  is  Zola's  lugubrious  and  obscene.  Where  he  looked, 
then,  he  saw  all  that  human  intelligence  could  possibly  detect ; 
but  his  gaze  was  generally  levelled,  and  with  a  fixedness 
analogous  to  the  madman's  stare,  accurately,  steadfastly  below 
the  waist. 

It  was  Zola's  boast,  far  from  being  a  mere  concoctor  of 
feasible  fiction  and  entertaining  incident,  to  be  a  faithful  writer 
of  the  fact — unadulterated,  scientific.  The  system  by  which  he 
composed  his  chief  literary  effort — the  twenty  volumes  segre- 
gated under  the  title  "Les  Rougon-Macquart" — is  known  to 
all.  Zola  failed  to  discover  in  man  any  such  entity  as  an 
individual  Will.  As  he  understood  it,  Life  is  mathematically 
and  incontrovertibly  determined  by  the  two  component  forces, 
Heredity  and  Environment,  which  together  shape  not  only  the 
End  but  as  well  the  Means  of  every  human  born  into  this 
world.  As  this  theory  stands  demonstrated  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned work,  it  is  of  no  especial  import.  True  it  is  that  the  five 
hapless  generations  that  spring  from  an  inebriate  smuggler 
(Macquart)  and  a  pusillanimous  mother,  suffer  all  to  a  certain 
degree  from  the  primal  qualities  of  their  progenitors,  and 
eventually  extinguish  themselves  through  an  abject  slavery  to 
drink  and  other  vices  consequent  thereto;  and  it  is  similarly 
manifest  that  the  fate  of  the  other  branch  of  the  family  issuing 
from  the  same  mother  and  a  proud  gardener  (Rougon)  of 
great  wealth,  is  attributable  largely  to  the  same  lack  of  moral 
stamina  on  the  one  hand  and  an  elaboration  of  the  gardener's 
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pride  and  love  of  affluence  on  the  other,  until  these  five  gener- 
ations terminate  in  a  sickly,  degenerate  boy,  beautiful  of  face, 
but  whose  vitality,  mental  as  physical,  has  been  sapped  by  an 
overweening  pride  and  an  incontinent  race  after  property  and 
position;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  huge,  unwieldy  canvases 
that  the  author  unfurls  before  us,  so  meagre  an  excuse  for 
composition  as  physiology  is  fast  submerged  in  the  flood  of 
color  and  animation  that  the  artist  cannot  but  create.  If  thf 
established  fact  that  the  publication  of  this  ambitious  work 
inaugurated  a  still  progressing  movement  in  search  of  the  rela- 
tive efficacy  of  heredity  and  environment  be  considered  suffi- 
cient reason  for  those  crude  but  masterly  daubs,  Zola,  despite 
all  his  prostitution  of  life  and  language,  has  here  alone  a  com- 
plete exculpation ;  but  while  as  a  scientist  he  is  naught  but  a 
tiny  emanation,  clinging  doggedly  to  the  comet  that  illumined 
the  intellectual  skies  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  shines  independent  of  all  prop,  impervious  to  all 
neglect,  in  the  literary  heavens,  as  one  of  the  most  refulgent 
luminaries  of  modern  Europe.  His  influence  on  the  recent 
character  of  novel,  drama  and  essay,  there  is  here  no  space 
to  analyze,  but  no  reader  of  modern  literature  can  have  escaped 
vestiges  of  his  universal  persuasion,  whether  his  bent  be  the 
impressionistic  drama,  or  the  novels  that  De  Maupassant, 
Hauptmann,  Gorki  and  innumerable  spawn  are  disseminating 
through  Europe  and  America  with  such  detrimental  effect  on 
the  elevation  of  literary  standards.  And  even  as  these 
atrophied  visionaries,  who  borrow  the  pathology  of  Ibsen  and 
lack  his  genius,  or  who  mistake  the  lascivious  in  Zola  for  the 
secret  of  his  greatness,  are  intrinsically  unworthy  a  place  on 
the  home  table  (where  they,  alas!  abound),  even  in  like 
measure  should  Zola,  despite  the  greatness  of  his  books  and 
the  nobility  of  their  author,  be  kept  from  attaining  the  family 
circle  and  from  permeating  the  minds  of  the  undeveloped  with 
the  beautiful  but  unhealthful  creations  of  an  overwrought 
mentality. 

That  Zola  was  a  good  man  is  beyond  cavil.     Seldom  do  we 
find  so  noble,  so  strong  a  heart  as  was  his,  that  prompted  him 
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to  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  name,  and  liberty  in  vindication  of 
the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  dastardly  conspiracies  in  history. 
Had  he  never  written  another  line,  that  forceful  "J'accuse" 
which  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  awoke  the  world  to  the  machinations  of  a  vicious 
bureaucracy,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  righteous  wrath  which  at 
length  lit  up  the  cold  recesses  of  cowardice  and  crime, — this 
artless  but  mighty  challenge,  alone,  should  suffice  to  make  his 
name  memorable,  indelible  as  the  names  of  heroes  should  ever 
be.  A  noble,  undaunted  man  he  was — as  that  sole  deed  alone 
exemplifies;  and  a  spirit  as  serious,  as  persevering,  as  it  was 
brave.  His  motto,  "Nulla  dies  sine  linea"  forsooth,  would 
predicate  no  man  of  aught  but  dutiful  habits.  What  was  it 
then  that  colored  the  earth  so  black  to  his  discerning  eyes? 
As  a  page  of  his  work  renders  obvious,  Zola  was  a  man  of 
passion,  and  one  who  apart  from  its  being  his  avocation  in 
life,  took  a  most  positive  interest  in  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken.  Despite  the  questionable  nature  of  his  composi- 
tions, we  little  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
creative  geniuses,  Zola  lived  in  his  books  and  in  his  characters, 
and  felt  the  hot  throb  of  life  that  pulsates  throughout  his 
novels.  Even  so,  in  so  far  as  Zola  held  firm  to  an  unswerving 
principle,  did  he  live  in  his  principle  and  cherish  it  with  an 
indefatigability  that  arose  from  its  being  not  the  ethereal 
figment  of  moral  instruction  or  mental  exercise,  but  a  part 
of  himself  and  indissolubly  related  to  his  essential  existence. 
What  then  was  this  principle?  Whosoever  would  judge  Zola 
to  be  other  than  a  diseased  voluptuary  will  readily  grant  that 
the  aspiration  which  so  fully  engrossed  his  attention  was  to 
attain  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth;  was  to  paint  real  lives, 
to  depict  actual  incidents.  So  much  is  not  to  be  denied.  As 
we  have  already  observed,  however,  Emile  Zola's  vision  was 
defective,  diseased,  and  as  a  result  his  principle  was  capable  of 
but  partial  execution.  But  even  in  those  confines  when  he  was 
enabled  to  expose  the  truth,  he  overstepped  the  mark.  How 
ihall  we  interpret  this?  Zola  was  doubtless  a  man  of  trans- 
cendent passion,  and  despite  all  assurance  of  a  moral  life,  he 
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must  needs  have  been  a  man  whose  appetite  was  far  from 
chaste.  The  prurient  in  him,  albeit  he  may  have  been  potent 
enough  to  overcome  it  in  his  daily  existence,  obviously  broke 
all  bounds  when  he  availed  himself  of  his  pen.  Such  a  genius 
is  indeed  more  natural,  more  himself  when  writing  than  when 
pursuing  the  dull,  temerous  ways  that  convention  fashions, 
and  his  proclivities,  pent  up  and  barred  by  his  daily  intercourse 
with  life,  manifestly  burst  forth  with  potential  vehemence  in 
his  novels,  thus  causing  us  so  continually  to  be  affronted  with 
descriptions,  remarks — even  jokes — the  indelicacy  of  which 
finds  no  apology  in  the  term  realism,  or  even  naturalism,  and 
which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  suspended  cravings  of  the 
author  himself.  There  are  things  that  even  the  naturalist  is 
not  justified  in  disclosing — the  naturalist  whose  mission  it  is  to 
teach  us  merely  the  significant  things  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
not  the  sordid,  self-evident  phenomena  of  recurrent  life,  of 
which  every  mortal  is  aware.  Zola,  however,  takes  a  very 
natural  pleasure — and  an  explicable — in  those  petty,  physical 
details  of  our  existence  which  add  nothing  to  the  picture,  to 
the  character,  nor  to  the  plot  in  hand,  and  are  hence  capable 
of  no  other  explanation. 

In  short,  his  portrayal  of  life  is  perfect  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Devil,  but  in  so  far  as  he  but  half  unveils  the  truth  and 
as  a  result  is  as  well  guilty  of  half-lies  which  are  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  deceptions,  he  cannot  validly  claim  rank  with 
such  great  depicters  of  life  in  its  entirety  as  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  or  Balzac. 

The  art  of  novel-writing,  when  indeed  an  art  and  not  a 
trade,  is  the  most  strenuous  of  all  arts.  Here  genius  alone 
can  not  excel  as  it  may  in  poetry,  where  small  efforts  often 
attain  the  loftiest  Parnassian  heights;  for  to  write  a  great 
novel  there  must  be  added  to  innate  genius,  knowledge  and 
technic — a  mastership  of  detail  which  is  intuitive  in  no  exalted 
mind,  and  a  power  of  concretion  which  is  born  in  the  greatest 
novelist  no  more  than  is  the  alacrity  of  fingering  inherent  in 
the  violinist.  All  these  qualities,  moreover,  onerous  applica- 
tion and  discriminate  diligence  can  alone  effect.     One  might 
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search  the  narrowed  archives  of  the  writers  of  great  fiction 
in  vain  for  a  name  that  did  not  signify  application  as  well  as 
genius — nay  more,  that  did  not  represent  as  well  erudition  and 
a  universal  knowledge.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  art 
of  novel-writing  is  distinguished  from  the  equally  noble,  but 
infinitely  less  exacting,  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
poetry.  A  poem,  a  portrait,  may  attain  to  greatness  through 
the  development  of  a  single  phase  or  detail.  The  man  who 
succeeds  in  representing  graphically,  beautifully,  through  the 
accessory  of  music,  a  single  passion  or  emotion,  is  indeed  a 
great  composer;  the  painter  who  portrays  love  or  death  in 
accents  so  moving,  so  puissant,  as  to  imbue  us  with  the  desired 
sentiment,  is  indeed  a  master  even  if  he  is  ignorant  utterly 
of  the  remaining  features  of  human  animation.  These  artists 
may  excel  in  but  a  narrow  sphere,  with  a  beauty  as  perfect  as  is 
that  of  the  moss-bedded  violet  hidden  from  the  skies  by  a 
shelving  slab — but  not  so  the  novelist.  Here  to  accomplish 
greatness  we  can  have  no  magnifying  of  a  share,  no  scorning 
the  moiety  of  human  depiction,  no  concentration  of  portrayal 
on  a  single  feature  of  life.  No — the  mission  of  the  novelist  is 
more  universal.  He  must  search  everywhere,  must  under- 
stand everything,  and  in  full  cognition  of  life's  every 
channel — be  it  ever  so  wayward,  so  recondite — he  must  display 
the  Universal  Truth,  and  seek  out  the  great  secrets  that  are  the 
communal  of  all  mankind.  And  when  this  culmination  is 
attained,  and  then  only,  has  he  gained  the  apogee  of  his  all- 
inclusive  art.  Viewed  in  this  light,  however,  Emile  Zola  is 
anything  but  a  great  novelist.  Unlike  Tolstoi,  or  Meredith,  in 
whose  pages  life  is  depicted  in  its  entire  import,  he  fails  to 
make  full  many  of  man's  parts  his  own,  and  misses  an  entire 
phase  of  what  is  advisedly  his  subject  as  naturalist  of 
humanity.  And  so  it  is  that  much  as  we  may  love  him  as  a 
man,  sincerely  as  we  may  admire  him  as  an  artist,  to  that 
scant  number  of  novelists  who  are  truly  great  we  can  never 
adjoin  the  name  of  Emile  Zola. 

Right  nobly  he  did  his  work,  this  plodding  emulator  of  an 
outworn  school,  but  like  so  many  geniuses  who  for  all  their 
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infallible  discernment  fail  to  grasp  the  primordial  import  of 
their  own  existence,  Zola  was  little  aware  that  despite  his 
axioms  and  hypotheses,  he  was — far  from  being  a  scientist— 
as  true  an  artist  as  ever  handled  brush ;  and  great  would  have 
been  his  surprise  had  the  justified  accusation  been  preferred 
against  him,  that,  like  all  artists,  he  was  at  heart,  not  a  realist, 
but  an  idealist,  nursing  his  eidola  as  sedulously,  as  incessantly, 
as  does  the  most  frenzied  Corybant  his  Phrygian  Cybele.  An 
amazing  statement  about  the  founder  of  the  naturalistic  school 
of  fiction,  but  a  true  one!  And  he  cherished  his  ideal,  hot 
from  the  overwrought  brain  of  a  sensitive,  longing  poet — 
cherished  it  through  forty  volumes,  crying  aloud  one  and  all 
for  the  febrile  consummation  that  the  poet  dreamed,  and 
depicting  in  an  overwhelming  maelstrom  of  blood  and  brawn 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  fantasies  that  the  spirit  of  genius 
has  ever  conjured  up.  A  huge  throbbing  world,  hot  with 
passion,  drenched  with  tears,  wasted  with  excess,  and  teeming 
with  a  crude,  blind  race  of  savage  bodies,  reeking  of  toil  and 
sounding  the  cry  of  insatiable  brutes — such  was  the  world  of 
Zola  as  he  dreamed  it,  beautiful  with  the  delirious  beauty  of 
an  intangible  hallucination;  irresistible  with  the  dire  fascina- 
tion of  perverted  might.  A  vast  equivocal  picture,  but  alive, 
swarming,  revolutionizing  ever ;  painted  with  heavy  brush  and 
clotted  color,  crude,  incommensurate.  Scrutinize  it  closely 
and  it  appears  a  maze  of  formless  daubs,  the  frenzied  labor  of 
a  reckless  madman;  but  retire  to  a  distance  and  the  colossal 
whole  stretches  out  before  you  and  takes  magic  shape.  No 
space  for  detail  here ;  the  blood  hurls  along  at  too  precipitate  a 
pace,  the  thunder  peals  at  too  broad  a  pitch.  No  writer  has 
ever  lived  who  knew  how  to  paint  a  crowd,  a  charging  squad- 
ron, a  rioting  mob,  a  toiling  factory,  with  the  amazing  vivid- 
ness of  Zola.  No  poet  ever  made  more  effective  use  of  nature 
and  of  climate  as  a  psychological  factor.  The  hosts  of  char- 
acters that  Zola  instilled  with  the  fierce  fires  that  ravaged 
within  him,  may  indeed  sink  deep  into  the  shadows  of  oblivion, 
but  the  descriptions  that  he  painted  will  live  as  long  as  poetry 
is  cherished.     The  choking,  struggling  humanity  with  which 
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he  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  may  pass  away  with  the 
shifting  sands  of  time,  but  the  Paris  that  he  drew,  with  its 
swarming  docks,  its  livid  sunsets,  its  iridescent  river  reflecting 
the  murk  and  smoke  of  stifling  tenement,  will  live  forever. 
The  tottering,  fiendish  peasants  with  whom  he  peopled  the 
meads  of  Southern  France,  may  dissipate  with  the  en  fevered 
reveries  that  gave  them  birth ;  but  the  France  that  he  painted, 
reeking  and  steaming  under  the  relentless  sun,  groaning 
beneath  the  stress  of  tropic  thunder,  and  redolent  with  the 
multiplex  nature  of  which  it  is  so  glorious  a  part,  will  thrill  our 
blood  as  long  as  beauty  is  akin  to  man. 

His  was  indeed  a  mystic  pen,  and  the  inanimate  world  he 
created  breathes  more  vividly,  more  convincingly  than  the 
creatures  in  it.  In  his  women  and  his  men  there  is  lacking 
the  gradation,  the  nuances  that  might  have  placed  him  with 
the  masters  of  human  analysis ;  but  he  treats  his  characters  too 
much  in  bulk,  as  so  many  material  entities  and  so  much  only. 
The  nicer  touches  of  inner  development  and  sensation  are 
impossible  when  the  crudeness  of  his  brush  is  borne  in  mind, 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  is  better  capable  of  moving  when  the 
physical  is  involved  than  when  the  subject  is  of  a  spiritual  or 
a  psychological  gender.  When  his  heroes  act — passionately, 
brutally — we  feel  the  beat  of  their  hearts ;  but  of  that  deeper, 
truer  self,  which  is  manifested  not  in  deed  but  in  thought  and 
which  is  as  alien  to  a  physical  world  as  is  the  pure  deep  azure 
of  summer  skies  to  the  contaminating  soot  of  a  great  city,  of 
this  nobler  phase  of  life  we  have  but  a  dim  gleam,  a  single 
ray  of  light  emanating  rather  from  indistinct  conclusions  than 
purposed  statements.  Nor  can  we  well  ascertain  whether  this 
equivocal  glimmer  rests  on  our  own  fancy,  or  really  results 
from  the  author's  analysis,  so  studied  is  his  neglect  of  the 
subjective.  Indeed,  there  is  infinitely  more  psychology,  more 
of  the  spiritual  in  his  descriptions  than  in  the  portraits  of  his 
characters.  Paris,  as  a  city,  lives  more  subjectively  in  our 
minds  than  the  heroes  and  heroines  that  exist  therein.  In 
those  mad,  monumental  pictures  of  a  great  city,  there  is  more 
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warmth,  more  heart  than  in  the  debauches  and  amours  of  a 
dozen  of  his  novels. 

In  fine,  it  is  not  as  a  novelist,  as  an  analyzer  of  human 
nature  that  Zola  will  attain  his  merited  renown,  but  as  a 
dreamer  of  a  mad  but  epic  dream  and  as  an  artist  who,  with 
all  the  world  as  model,  succeeded  in  creating  a  picture  which 
for  its  warmth  of  luxuriant  color,  for  its  maze  of  kaleido- 
scopic movement,  for  its  heat  of  passion  and  turbulent  conten- 
tion, is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  literature. 

Waldo  David  Frank. 
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AN  UNPLEASANT  STORY. 

SPENCER  wasn't  much  of  a  man  any  way  you  looked  at 
him.  At  least  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
men  who  knew  him;  with  women  he  was  quite  successful. 
Possibly  his  unpopularity  with  men  explained  this  last  circum- 
stance as  well  as  anything  else.  At  any  rate,  he  was  well  off 
and  thirty  and  wrote  plays — quite  good  ones,  at  that,  but 
always  for  private  production.  Furthermore,  he  was  engaged, 
to  her  father's  disgust,  to  the  very  young  and  very  impression- 
able Miss  Phelps,  and  was  quite  on  the  point  of  marrying  her, 
when  one  of  those  passionless  directors  of  destinies,  the 
theatrical  managers,  stepped  upon  the  scene  and  asked  Spencer 
to  write  him  a  play.  Spencer  was  young  enough  and  conceited 
enough  to  feel  inordinately  flattered,  and  forthwith  betook  him 
to  Europe  in  quest  of  "atmosphere,"  leaving  a  very  heart- 
broken and  tearful  little  Miss  Phelps  on  the  pier. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Miss  Phelps  was  impressionable; 
on  this  point,  indeed,  hangs  much  of  this  story.  She  was  very 
much  in  love  with  Spencer,  and  he  was  quite  as  serious  in  his 
devotion  to  her  as  he  was  capable  of  being  on  any  subject ;  but 
his  transatlantic  love-letters  somehow  failed  to  express  the  wild 
devotion  that  she  wanted  and  had  rather  grown  to  expect, 
and  the  ultimate  result  was,  that  long  before  his  year's  absence 
had  run  its  course,  Miss  Phelps  had  fallen  a  willing  victim  to 
the  charms  of  a  less  artistic  but  much  more  ardent  young 
gentleman  named  Beckwith,  and,  in  a  very  fat  and  tear-stained 
letter,  apprised  her  absent  fiance  of  the  circumstances.  Spen- 
cer's reply  was  artistically  heart-broken  and  reproachful,  and 
had  the  desired  effect,  in  that  it  made  little  Miss  Phelps  utterly 
miserable.  Instead  of  thanking  Heaven  that  she  was  rid  of 
him,  she,  of  course,  remained  absolutely  unhappy  until  Spencer 
returned,  and  took  interest  neither  in  her  new  love  nor  in 
the  world  in  general. 

The  night  of  his  return,  Spencer  called ;  and,  after  an  hour 
of  pleasing  generalities,  hesitatingly  introduced  the  painful 
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subject.  He  was  very  gentle  and  melancholy,  as  Miss  Phelps 
afterward  delighted  to  confide  to  her  most  cherished  girl- 
friends :  in  fact,  his  remarks  were  a  brilliant  success,  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  They  were  together  before  an  open  fire, 
as  Miss  Phelps'  highly  developed  idea  of  romance  dictated  was 
necessary  to  a  suitable  parting,  and  sadness  was  in  Spencer's 
tones. 

"You'll  be  infinitely  happier,  of  course,"  he  said,  "and  I 
know  it's  horribly  selfish  of  me  to  complain.  It's  pure  selfish- 
ness, too — and  cowardice.  You'll  never  know  how  I  had 
depended  on  you ;  and  I  think — I  know,  dear,  that  with  you  I 
could  have  done  things ;  not  little  things,  but  the  sort  that  really 
counts.  And  listen — I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  admit  it,  even 
to  you,  Kathryn — I'm  afraid.  It  isn't  the  fear  of  anything  I 
know  or  can  see;  it's  the  fear  of  the  dark,  and  of  life,  all  alone, 
with  nothing  to  work  for  but  ambition;  and  the  whole  thing 
has  come  to  seem  so  hollow,  and  not  worth  while.  But" — and 
Spencer  stood  up  to  his  full  height  before  her,  "there's  a 
bravery  that's  greater,  I  think,  than  the  bravery  that  is  fear- 
less :  the  bravery  of  not  being  afraid  of  one's  fear.  And  I'm 
going  to  be  brave  in  that  way,  Kathryn,  even  when  I'm  sick 
and  faint  with  fright  at  the  loneliness.  No  one  will  know  of 
it  but  you;  but  you  will  always  know  of  the  fight  I  shall  be 
making ;  and  knowing  that  you  know  it  will  help  me  more  than 
you  think.  And  now — "  he  turned  wearily  half  away  from 
her;  "now  I'm  going,  and  I  shan't  see  you  for  a  very  long 
while.  That's  the  way  that  I  can  help  myself  best,  I  think. 
And  of  course  it  may  make  the  thing  easier  for  you,  although 
I  don't  want  to  think  that  it  will  mean  any  sorrow  to  you,  at 
all.  You  must  be  very  happy  now,  you  know ;  you  owe  it  to 
Beckwith.  By  the  way,  I  haven't  seen  him,  but  you'll  give  him 
my  congratulations,  won't  you?" 

All  this  while  little  Miss  Phelps  was  wavering  between 
hysterical  tears  and  a  precipitate  dash  into  Spencer's  arms ;  but 
that  gentleman,  divining  her  emotions  perfectly,  and  reading  in 
them  the  success  of  his  little  speech,  took  his  leave  forthwith, 
and  left  the  girl  to  cry  herself  to  sleep  on  the  divan,  while  the 
fire  burned  very  low,  and  at  last  went  out. 
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Miss  Phelps  was  impressionable,  and  Spencer  was  nothing 
if  not  a  good  impressionist.  The  result  was  that  during  the 
two  months  that  remained  before  her  wedding  to  Beckwith, 
she  was  as  unhappy  as  a  girl  well  could  be;  and  indeed  her 
marriage  itself  was  only  a  diversion  that  kept  her  mind  tempo- 
rarily away  from  Spencer.  Afterward,  this  sorrow  that  she 
felt  she  might  confide  to  no  one,  came  back  upon  her  with  even 
greater  weight;  she  always  saw  Spencer  fighting  his  losing 
fight  in  the  dark  and  alone ;  and  she  was  responsible — she,  who 
felt  herself  so  unworthy  of  his  heroism.  Her  interest  in  her 
husband  lagged,  and  her  poor  little  attempts  to  be  loving  and 
happy  with  him  as  she  had  been  before  Spencer  came  back, 
did  not  deceive  Beckwith.  He  was  a  most  sincere  and  sterling 
fellow  was  Beckwith,  but  he  had  very  little  sentiment  or 
emotionalism  in  his  nature ;  and,  while  his  wife's  distress  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  him,  he  knew  nothing  of  its  cause,  and 
made  uncharitable  speculations  at  first.  But  he  loved  his  wife 
too  greatly  to  hold  long  to  them,  and  he  finally  asked  her  for 
an  explanation  of  it  all.  She,  in  her  simplicity,  had  fancied 
that  Beckwith  saw  absolutely  nothing  unusual  in  her  conduct, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  taken  aback  and  confused  by  his 
unnecessarily  point-blank  questions.  The  explanation,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  Beckwith 
finally  let  the  matter  drop  indefinitely. 

The  two  settled  into  a  life  of  mutual  reticence ;  Beckwith's 
confidence  in  his  wife  was  shaken,  and  her  love  for  him  grew 
less  and  less  as  she  brooded  over  what  she  delighted  to  think 
of  as  the  tragedy  of  her  life.  Of  course  she  should  simply 
have  confided  the  whole  thing  to  her  husband,  who,  knowing 
Spencer,  could  easily  have  put  an  end  to  her  remorse  and  their 
mutual  trouble ;  but  the  girl's  sentimentality,  and  her  idea  that 
Spencer's  confidence  was  a  very  high  and  holy  thing,  kept  her 
silent  when  she  should  have  spoken.  And  since  Beckwith  had 
not  tact  enough  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  state  of  affairs 
for  himself,  matters  naturally  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
two  more  miserable  young  people  would  have  been  hard  to 
find. 
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At  last  came  the  premiere  of  Spencer's  play,  and,  a  week 
before,  a  box-order  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckwith,  "with  the 
author's  compliments.' ' 

Beckwith,  who  cared  little  for  Spencer  and  less  for  his 
plays,  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  stay  at  home ;  but  he 
was  delighted  to  see  in  his  wife's  enthusiasm  what  he  thought 
some  return  of  her  old  irresponsible  girlishness,  and  accord- 
ingly— and  unfortunately — the  Beckwiths  went. 
***** 

Their  box  proved  to  be  directly  opposite  Spencer's  own;  and 
little  Mrs.  Beckwith,  as  she  took  her  seat,  sadly  reflected  on  this 
last  bit  of  sentiment  on  Spencer's  part. 

"He  wants  me  to  see,"  she  thought,  "he  wants  me  to  see  that 
he  has  fought  and  conquered,  as  he  said  he  would  that  last 
night.  And  I'll  show  him  that  I  understand,  and  am  proud 
and  glad  for  him.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  tell  him — everything. 
I  must  make  him  understand,  to-night !" 

The  first  two  acts  dragged  their  slow  length  along,  and  she 
noted,  with  a  sinking  at  her  heart,  that  the  audience  did  not 
seem  even  pleased.  People  talked  and  laughed  during  unim- 
portant scenes,  as  people  always  do;  but  even  the  strongest 
parts  of  those  two  acts  did  not  seem  to  claim  attention.  Mrs. 
Beckwith  wanted  to  cry,  and  almost  did ;  but  instead  she  took 
more  than  her  part  in  the  perfunctory  applause  when  the 
curtain  fell,  and  she  smiled  and  bowed  her  compliments  to 
Spencer  across  the  house.  He  was  sitting  very  far  back  in  his 
box,  and  apparently  thinking  of  anything  else  than  the  play. 

"Oh!"  she  thought,  "he's  failed,  and  I  might  have  known 
it!  And  it's  been  my  fault — all  mine!  I've  been  cruel  and 
silly,  and  let  him  fight  and  lose — alone.  If  I  could  only  show 
him  that  I  see  it  all  now — that  I  love  him  and  always  have! 
But  it's  too  late!" 

The  curtain  went  up  on  the  third  act,  and  there  before  her 
on  the  stage  she  saw  the  drawing-room  of  her  former  home 
reproduced  in  its  every  detail.  The  stage  was  dark,  and  a  coal 
fire  in  the  grate  threw  a  red  glow  over  the  chair  and  the 
sofa  near  it,  and  the  piano  among  its  palms  at  the  further  end 
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of  the  room.  She  sat  through  the  act  in  a  daze,  not  quite 
understanding.  And  when  her  husband  bent  over  her  shoulder 
to  comment  upon  the  copying  of  her  father's  drawing-room 
she  hardly  heard  him. 

And  then  came  the  strong  scene  of  the  play — a  lovers' 
parting  before  the  fire,  just  as  she  and  Spencer  had  parted 
over  a  year  before.  The  stage-couple  had  been  seated  on  the 
settee  before  the  fire,  as  she  and  Spencer  had  sat;  and  the 
man  rose,  as  he  had  risen,  to  take  his  leave. 

"You'll  be  infinitely  happier,  of  course,"  spoke  the  actor, 
"and  I  know  it's  horribly  selfish  of  me  to  complain.  *  *  * 
You'll  never  know  how  I  had  depended  on  you  *  *  *  and  I 
know  that  with  you  I  could  have  done  things  *  *  *  the  sort  that 
really  counts.  And  *  *  *  I'm  afraid.  It  isn't  the  fear  of 
anything  I  know  or  can  see;  it's  the  fear  of  the  dark,  and 
of  life,  all  alone.  *  *  *  But  there's  a  bravery  that  is  greater 
than  the  bravery  that  is  fearless:  the  bravery  of  not  being 
afraid  of  one's  fear.  And  I'm  going  to  be  brave  in  that 
way.  *  *  *  " 

As  she  sat  and  listened  to  Spencer's  own  words  in  the  mouth 
of  this  actor,  the  girl  grew  cold  and  very  faint.  She  tried  to 
grasp  all  of  the  playwright's  cruelty,  and  could  not.  To  think 
that  she  had  sold  all  of  her  married  happiness,  and  all  of  the 
joy  of  her  life — and  to  learn  at  the  end  that  the  man  whom 
she  had  almost  worshipped  as  a  god  had  mocked  her!  She 
stared  wildly  at  Spencer,  where  he  sat  there,  far  back  in  the 
shadow  of  his  curtained  box,  and  she  felt  that  even  in  the 
half-light  she  could  see  him  laughing — laughing!  The  curtain 
fell,  and  she  half-heard  the  thunder  of  applause  that  echoed 
back  and  forth  in  the  huge  theatre.  Mingled  with  it  were 
increasing  cries  for  "Author." 

Weakly  she  turned  to  Beckwith,  who  was  leaning  far  out  of 
the  box  to  applaud  the  play,  now  sure  to  be  the  season's 
success.  He  looked  at  her  impatiently  and  half-angrily  as  she 
said,  in  the  sad  little  voice  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
understand : 

"Can't  we  go  home  now,  dear?" 

£.  K.  M. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Some  of  us  have  steered  with  Dr.  Grenfell  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Labrador  coast;  others  have  seen  in  Mexican  villages 
the  fluttering  strips  of  gaily  colored  paper  that  advertise  the 
pulque  shops.  Some  of  us  have  heard  the  rumble  of  ore-cars 
in  the  mines ;  others  have  sweated  away  hot  summer  vacations 
at  work  in  the  slums  of  the  world's  most  cosmopolitan  city. 
Nevertheless  we  disregard  our  large  stock  of  available  mate- 
rial, and  persist  in  writing  romances  of  Babylon,  or  psychologi- 
cal analyses  of  a  young  girl's  first  great  passion. 

Why  is  a  straightforward  short  story,  written  on  any  theme 
within  the  limits  of  undergraduate  experience,  an  event  in 
college  literature  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  "heeler" 
has  not  enough  confidence  in  the  interest  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, consequently  he  overreaches  himself  with  serious  results. 
Good  fiction,  if  not  the  basis  of  the  Lit/s  existence,  is  at  least 
the  part  of  the  magazine  to  which  most  readers  naturally 
turn ;  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
the  short  story,  much  hard  work  and  some  talent  has  been 
wasted  simply  because  the  undergraduate  writer  has  not  kept 

within  his  scope. 

***** 

The  Lit.  gratefully  acknowledges  the  valuable  service 
rendered  by  Professor  Charlton  M.  Lewis  in  his  criticisms  of 
the  current  volume. 

H.  W.  S. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

MARTIN. 

Death  and  darkness  over  the  land, 

Death  and  darkness  black  and  deep; 

Gone  are  the  men  who  can  understand, 

On  sun-lit  heights  their  hearts  they  keep. 

No  torch  glows  in  the  deeps  of  night, 

For  he  who  carries  a  flaming  heart 

Must  plunge  in  the  depths  and  quench  its  light, 

Or  sit  and  sing  on  the  Mount,  apart 

-There  is  one  spot  upon  our  earth  which  is  always  in  the 


shadow  of  eternal   darkness.      The  man  who  sojourns  there, 
though  he  have  the  mind  of  a  Shakespeare, 
martin.  cannot  but  feel  his  faculties  oppressed,  dead- 

ened, paralyzed.  Heaven  save  us  from  this 
place! — it  is  the  blind  colony  of  Ongea.  Have  you  ever  talked 
with  a  man  who  has  gone  without  a  university  education,  not 
because  he  could  not  get  it,  but  because  he  considers  it  useless? 
Do  you  know  how  thoroughly  hopeless  it  is  to  try  to  get  any- 
thing from  such  a  man  on  any  subject  of  deep  interest, — how  he 
always  denies  the  existence  of  the  whole  subject,  simply  because 
he  has  shut  his  mind  to  it?  Now,  imagine  a  man  who  has  thus 
shut  out  from  his  brain  not  only  everything  of  deep  interest  but 
even  everything  of  any  interest  at  all;  the  whole  Universe,  in 
fact,  with  all  its  forms,  the  blessed  givers  of  thought.  Imagine  a 
hundred  men  like  this;  imagine  living  with  them  one  dark, 
deadened  day  after  another.  Now  you  can  picture  the  condition 
of  a  man  forced  to  spend  his  life  with  the  blind  people  on  the 
island  of  Ongea.  These  blind  men  can  cook  and  eat ;  their  baser 
senses  are  so  developed  that  they  can  perform  the  baser  functions 
— but  beyond  that — nothing, — darkness,  darkness,  darkness  I  Oh, 
how  that  darkness  spreads  out  upon  everything  about  them! 
I  have  a  firm  belief  (a  doctor  of  medicine  would  laugh  at  it,  but 
I  know  more  than  the  doctor's  side  of  blindness),  a  firm  belief,  I 
say,  that  any  man  living  among  these  people  for  many  years 
would  himself  lose  his  blessed  sight,  not  from  any  physical  con- 
tagion, but  from  the  dark  grip  of  the  mental  atmosphere  about 
him.     You  shall  judge  whether  I  am  right. 
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I  could  never  have  lived  through  the  years  I  spent  in  the  blind 
colony  of  Ongea  if  it  had  not  been  for  Martin.  Martin  is  my 
twin  brother.  He  and  I  were  brought  to  Ongea  almost  before 
my  memory  begins.  We  were  brought  with  our  mother,  who 
came  with  our  blind  father,  though  she  herself  had  her  sight 
She  died  after  a  very  few  years,  and  our  father  outlived  her  only 
a  week.     In  this  I  think  they  were  blessed. 

In  the  first  days  I  can  remember,  Martin  and  I  used  to  play  on 
the  seashore.  Those  were  bright  days.  I  remember  when  we 
first  grew  old  enough  to  be  fond  of  looking  up  from  our  mud  and 
sand  houses  and  watching  the  brightness  about  us — in  the  sky, 
on  the  sea,  back  among  the  hills,  and  on  the  great  snow-peak 
inland.  We  knew,  of  course,  even  then,  that  the  people  in  the 
colony  could  not  see  these  things;  but  familiarity  strangles 
thought,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  much  older  that  we  began 
wholly  to  realize  this  infinitely  melancholy  fact.  I  remember 
well  how  that  realization  came.  It  was  not  gradual,  as  you  might 
suppose,  but  a  sudden  sadness,  almost  a  stifling  at  heart,  which 
came  upon  us  both  at  almost  the  same  time.  It  was  hard  to  look 
at  the  sky  and  sea  and  mountains,  and  then  at  the  blind  people. 
Martin  wept.  I  did  not  weep,  because,  for  my  part,  I  could 
see  the  tilings  around  me,  and  I  was  always  happy  looking  at 
them  and  studying  them.  The  blind  people  did  not  weep, 
because  they  did  not  realize  what  it  was  they  could  not  see; 
they  only  grumbled  at  the  trouble  they  had  cooking  their  food, 
and  begged  Martin  and  me  to  cook  it  for  them.  But  Martin 
could  realize  both  the  scene  which  spread  before  the  people  and 
the  blindness  which  was  upon  them,  and  he  wept. 

It  was  hard  to  cheer  Martin  up  and  interest  him,  but,  for  my 
life,  I  had  to  do  it.  A  man,  or  even  a  boy,  who  thinks,  cannot 
live  alone.  His  very  ideas  will  stifle  him  unless  he  has  some 
outlet  for  them;  in  other  words,  someone  to  talk  with.  So  I 
spent  all  my  effort  in  trying  to  drag  Martin  out  of  his  half-mad 
sadness  and  gain  his  companionship;  and,  after  a  while,  I 
seemed  to  succeed.  Martin's  companionship  was  worth  any 
effort.  I  have  never  known  anyone  with  clearer  eyes  or  a 
brighter  mind. 

The  days  I  spent  with  Martin  after  he  had  gotten  over  his 
weeping  for  the  blind  people  were  some  of  the  brightest  of  my 
life.  After  them  came  the  very  brightest,  and  then,  for  him,  the 
dark.    This  is  Yiov*  \\.  came  ahowV. 
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Martin  and  I  had  climbed  almost  all  the  hills  near  the  seaeoast. 
This  hill-climbing  was  a  great  part  of  our  life,  but  we  were  never 
satisfied  with  it,  for  we  never  went  so  high  as  we  might.  At  last 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  gain  the  highest  viewpoint  that  was 
within  our  reach.  We  slipped  away  from  Mason,  the  gruff  old 
overseer  of  the  colony,  who  wanted  us  always  around  helping 
him,  and  set  out  for  the  top  of  the  great  snow  mountain  which 
rises  almost  at  the  center  of  the  island. 

I  cannot  describe  that  journey.  I  had  never  before  been  where 
I  could  see  so  clearly  both  the  low-lying,  tangled  country  where 
I  had  commonly  lived  and  the  high  meadows  and  clear  snowfields 
which  are  above  it.  All  earth  seemed  to  be  before  my  eyes,  per- 
haps a  little  of  Heaven.  I  think  of  Martin  as  doubly  my  brother 
because  he  was  with  me  on  the  day  we  climbed  the  great 
mountain. 

I  say  "climbed,"  but  we  never  reached  the  top.  As  we  were 
going  up  the  last  rise  of  highest  snowfield,  there  suddenly  came 
down  upon  us  two  men;  men  who  could  see!  They  were  the 
first  clear-eyed  men  we  had  ever  met  with,  except  old  Mason,  and 
his  weazen  friend,  the  captain  of  the  supply  ship.  To  me  they 
were  wonderful.  I  had  never  before  known,  in  all  my  life,  how 
men  with  sight  can  smile.  They  were  surprised  at  us  and  our 
story.  They  said  that  their  ship  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  they  would  take  us  back  with  them  to  a  country  where 
everyone  could  see.     A  country  where  everyone  could  see! 

I  heard  Martin  cry  out,  and  saw  him  pointing.  He  was  point- 
ing down,  down,  down,  beyond  the  snowfields  and  glaciers, 
beyond  the  high  meadow  country,  beyond  the  belt  of  woods,  to 
where,  almost  at  the  margin  of  the  sea,  an  abyss  away,  but  plainly 
visible  through  the  clear  air,  lay  a  little  opening  dotted  with  tiny 
houses — the  blind  colony.  I  looked  intently,  as  Martin  was  look- 
ing. I  thought  (perhaps  it  was  imagination,  but  I  believe  a 
direct  miracle)  that  I  could  make  out  an  infinitesimal  speck 
moving  across  the  opening.  Infinitely  small,  but  how  dark !  Its 
darkness  swallowed  the  whole  brightness  of  the  earth  spread 
out  before  us. 

Martin  said,  "I  am  going  back,"  and  started  off  down  the 
snowfield.  I  knew  what  he  was  thinking,  and  I  ran  after  him 
and  tried  to  stop  him.  I  told  him  he  could  never  do  the  blind 
people  any  good  by  going  back  to  them.    They  could  never  see, 
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no  matter  if  he  spent  all  his  life  telling  them  what  was  before 
them.  He  said  something  about  one  drop  of  water  being  lifted 
out  of  a  lake  and  not  raising  the  level  much  when  it  fell  back, 
but  falling  nevertheless.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  said 
good-bye,  and  strode  off  down  our  old  trail.  Only  a  few  strides 
and  he  had  disappeared  over  a  rise  in  the  snow.  I  remember 
how  bright  his  eyes  shown  when  he  said  good-bye. 

I  went  back  to  the  men  we  had  met,  and  they  took  me  with 
them  to  a  country  where  everyone  can  see.  A  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful country  it  is!  To  move  about  every  day  among  men  who 
look  at  the  things  around  them  and  above  them  is  an  unspeakable 
privilege.  It  is  a  marvel,  almost  past  belief,  that  the  mere 
clearness  of  the  eyes  of  its  people  can  transform  a  whole  land. 

It  was  not  until  five  years  had  passed  that  I  could  bring 
myself  to  go  back  to  the  darkness  of  Ongea,  even  to  see  Martin. 
Then  I  made  the  journey  in  the  supply  ship,  which  touches  there 
each  year.  When  the  ship's  skiff  brought  me  to  shore  Martin 
was  waiting  there  on  the  beach.  A  month  before  I  had  longed  to 
see  him,  but  now  I  almost  shrank  from  taking  his  hand.  I  had 
thought  of  him  as  he  had  said  good-bye  to  me  on  the  snow,  his 
eyes  clear  and  shining.  But  now,  as  he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes 
were  dim — O  God ! — how  dim ! 

C.  E.  Lombardi. 

Idorf  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  yard,  and  his  thoughts 

were  big,  black  thoughts.    It  was  all  Her  fault,  he  felt  savagely 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  soft  and 

I  DOR  J?  A  J^n  THjP 

valkyrs.  sure;  she  was  so  every  way  fluffy  and  puny, 
and  spoke  to  you  soft  and  low,  like — like- 
low — so  that  you  forgot  that  She  was  one  of  Them,  and  you  did 
not  do  the  things  which  you  must  do  to  show  them  that  you  are  a 
brave  man  and  a — what  do  they  say? — devil. 

"She  tank  I  am  goot !" — the  Hero  in  him  snarled  at  the  word— 
"an'  she  say  I  am  so  that  it  was  well  if  Abey  Isakoff  was  like  me. 
She  is  a  got  damn !" 

He  glared  his  disapproval  at  the  offensive  Abey,  who  was  all 
a-swagger  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  followers.  Of  course  Abey 
had  some  reason  to  feel  important,  for  had  he  not  been  Their 
scourge  and  torment  these  many  days,  and  had  he  not  had  Them 
standing  behind  doors  and  whispering  what  had  they  better  do 
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to  him?  To-day  he  fairly  bristled  with  bigness.  He  had  spent 
an  hour  closeted  with  Them  in  the  little  room  where  the  large- 
eyed  clock  ticks  so  slow  and  stern;  and  They  had  told  him 
that  They  had  got  tired  of  this  (it  is  so  that  They  always  begin), 
and  next  time  They  would  get  Old  Foley  after  him.  Old  Foley 
is  Their  last  resort.  He  comes  and  takes  you  off  to  a  school 
where  they  are  all  devils  like  yourself,  and  at  Brook  Street  School 
the  memory  of  you  is  as  that  of  the  valiant  slain.  Abey's  brother 
had  had  Old  Foley  after  him,  and  Swartz  Hannigan,  he  had  too ; 
and  he  was  the  one,  you  know,  who  stole  a  cake  at  a  church  fair, 
and  had  three  cops  chasing  him.    No  wonder  Abey  felt  fine ! 

Idorf  saw  the  other  fellows'  eyes  grow  big  with  envy  of  their 
hero,  and  he  yearned  to  tell  them  that  he,  too,  had  known  the 
exaltation  of  coming  from  the  Council  of  the  Choosers  branded 
a  devil.  In  the  Other  School,  now,  where  They  are  not  all  fluffy 
and  purry,  They  had  stood  behind  doors  and  whispered  about 
him — him,  Idorf!     This  Abey  Isakoff — huh! 

"Teacher's  pet!  Teacher's  pet!"  came  Abey's  jeering  voice, 
and  "Teacher's  pet!  Teacher's  pet!"  jeered  Grade  VI  in 
unison;  for  Grade  VI  moves  and  speaks  in  unison  when  Abey 
Isakoff  takes  the  lead.  There  were  troops  of  them  in  a  moment, 
all  crowding  around  Idorf  in  his  corner,  and  they  smiled  largely, 
till  they  seemed  to  be  all  teeth  and  leering  eyes.  Idorf  backed 
farther  up  against  the  fence,  dark  of  face  and  doubling  his  fists. 
There  were  large  thoughts  in  him  that  wanted  to  get  themselves 
spoken  but  didn't  know  the  words.    He  tried  a  swear. 

It  was  a  bad  swear,  he  thought.  He  had  used  it  at  the  Other 
School,  and  They  had  heard  him,  and  had  seen  that  he  was  a 
devil.  So  They  had  sent  him  away  from  the  Other  School, 
because  there  were  girls  there  who  wore  short  hair  over  their 
ears  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  fine  to  be  a  devil.  But  here 
at  Brook  Street  School  they  could  not  know  that  this  was  a  bad 
swear,  for  they  only  laughed  very  loud  when  he  said  it. 

"Tow-head!  Tow-head!"  Abey  bullied  him;  "better  go  play 
with  the  girls."  And,  by  way  of  encouragement,  he  snatched  off 
Idorf 's  cap  and  sent  it  whirling  over  the  fence,  which  set  off  the 
girls'  section  of  the  yard.  The  cap  looked  very  funny  flopping 
over  the  fence,  and  a  shrill  chorus  of  astonished  shrieks  greeted 
the  performance;  this  was  a  new  diversion,  and  was  lots  of  fun. 
Abey  snatched  off  another  cap,  and  another,  and  in  a  moment 
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half  of  Grade  VI,  bareheaded  and  furious,  was  pursuing  the 
fleet  Abey  around  the  yard.  A  mood  of  frenzied  recklessness  was 
on  the  hero.  He  laughed  and  shouted  as  he  dodged  his  pursuers, 
and  made  a  face  at  them  with  his  fingers ;  he  turned  sharply  now 
and  then,  and  sent  the  nearest  boy  sprawling ;  he  caught  up  stones 
and  threw  them  madly  over  the  fence  after  the  caps.  One  throw 
went  rather  wild.  There  was  the  sound  of  shivering  glass,  and 
the  merriment  in  the  schoolyard  came  to  a  chill  and  sudden 
stop. 

There  is  nothing  makes  Them  so  mad  as  breaking  the  globe  of 
the  lamp-post  out  in  front  of  the  school.  The  city  makes  a  big 
fuss  about  it,  and  there  are  pieces  in  the  paper  about  how  They 
aren't  any  good  at  making  you  mind  up  at  Brook  Street  School 
Grade  VI  had  visions  of  wrath  to  come,  and  viewed  their  hero 
with  apprehension.  Abey  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  and  when 
the  bell  rang  to  summon  them  back  from  recess,  he  lingered  latest 
in  the  yard,  and  slouched  in  with  an  attempt  at  jauntiness.  Idorf 
had  lingered  too,  watching  him  closely,  and  as  they  reached  the 
lower  hall,  he  saw  a  strange  thing.  Abey  had  stopped  shuffling 
his  feet.  He  was  walking  on  tiptoe,  and  climbing  the  stairs  with 
an  agility  hardly  in  harmony  with  his  usual  slouching  air.  He 
seemed  trying  to  act  as  if  going  to  school  were  his  one  joy. 

Idorf  scanned  the  hall  for  some  explanation  of  this  miraculous 
transformation,  and  became  aware  of  a  dangerous-looking  indi- 
vidual standing  by  the  office  door,  talking  with  two  of  Them.  He 
had  a  very  large,  red  nose,  and  his  hands  seemed  anxious  to  have 
their  ugly  fingers  in  the  collar  of  your  coat.  Idorf  sidled  as  near 
as  he  dared  in  rounding  the  corner  to  the  stairs. 

"Well,  Mr.  Isakoff,"  he  could  hear  one  of  Them  say,  "we've 
done  the  best  we  could  by  him,  but — "  And  the  red-nosed  man 
had  clenched  his  big  hand  and  looked  very  ugly. 

Idorf  made  his  way  to  his  seat  with  many  new  thoughts  in'  his 
head.  Teacher  was  standing  up  talking  to  Abey,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  caps  on  her  desk.  She  was  holding  Idorf  s  cap  in 
her  hand. 

"Abey,"  she  was  saying,  in  that  voice  that  was  so  soft  and  low, 
"I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  abuse  Idorf  so.  I'm  sure  he  hasn't 
done  anything  to  you,  and  if  you  dislike  him  just  because  he 
knows  how  to  behave  himself — " 
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Idorf  stood  up.  He  knew  just  one  word  that  meant  all  that 
he  felt,  and  he  said  it.    He  said  it  twice,  and  very  distinctly. 

The  teacher  gasped  and  sat  down.  Then  she  blushed.  Some 
of  the  girls  were  tittering,  for  these  girls  were  not  the  short-hair 
kind,  and  their  dresses  were  not  clean  like  those  that  they  wore 
at  the  Other  School,  but  dirty  mostly;  others  looked  hard  at 
the  blackboard  and  were  very  red.  The  teacher  swallowed  twice, 
and  finally  found  her  voice;  but  it  was  not  soft  and  low  in  the 
least. 

"Idorf,"  she  said,  "you  may  go  right  down  to  the  office. 
You're  the  naughtiest — " 

Idorf  made  his  exultant  way  toward  the  door,  his  heart 
triumphing  within  him.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Abey  Isakoff  in 
the  front  row,  and  it  brought  out  his  parting  volley. 

"You  tank  that  is  all  that  I  am  bad,  but  it  is  not,"  he  announced. 
"I  have  too  broke  the  light-post." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  in  his  mind  after  that.  In  the  office  They 
told  him  much  that  he  did  not  understand;  but  one  thing  he 
heard,  and  it  filled  him  with  joy.  "Next  time,"  They  had  said, 
and,  a  little  later,  "Mr.  Foley." 

Abey  and  the  rest  were  hanging  around  waiting  for  him  when 
They  got  through  with  him.  "You're  all  right,  tow-head,"  Abey 
hailed  him,  and  the  epithet  was  no  taunt  now.  "They've  told  m* 
old  man  on  me,"  he  added,  in  Idorf 's  ear,  "he'd  of  took  the  hide 
off  me  if  he'd  found  out  I  bust  the  light." 

So  Idorf  stayed  that  night  and  played  marbles  with  the  Chosen. 
He  learned  eight  new  swears. 

R.  D.  French. 

Over  the  road  to  the  realms  of  Morpheus  all  must  pass 

who  lack  the  Napoleonic  power  of  commanding  the  instantaneous 

arrival  of  sleep.    According  as  the  journey  is 

THEsleep  T°      pleasant  or  unpleasant,  so  will  some  hours  of 

your  life  each  year  be  enjoyable  or  otherwise; 

according  as  it  is  short  or  long,  will  your  temper  on  the  morrow 

be  sweet  or  sour,  your  mind  clear  or  clogged,  and  your  body 

energetic  or  slothful. 

Some  there  are  who  "entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep"  with 
nightly  nourishment,  digestible  if  not  delicious,  which,  say  the 
doctors,  draws  the  blood  from  the  teeming  brain.     You  feel 
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the  God  of  Sleep,  having  been  duly  propitiated,  is  bound  by  con- 
tract to  take  you  in  his  arms,  as  the  Roman  deities  were  forced 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  bargain  when  favorable  omens  had 
been  obtained  by  a  businesslike  priest  Thus  your  sub-conscious 
self  is  wrought  upon,  and  sleep  soon  comes  by  process  of  mental 
science.  But  if  this  method  should  chance  to  fail,  wreck  on  the 
reefs  of  insomnia  results ;  no  longer  is  your  will  confident  in  its 
strength,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  dozing  off,  and  your  sleeve 
of  care,  ravelled  by  the  assignments  of  some  relentless  member 
of  the  Faculty,  gives  scant  promise  of  being  quickly  knitted  up. 
But  a  surer  route,  richer  in  variety  and  beauty  of  scenery,  is 
via  the  Air-castle  Line.  If  you  should  retire  in  melancholy  mood, 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  privilege  of  self -sympathy,  you  might 
imagine  yourself  dead.  The  world  then  would  sympathize;  the 
world  would  appreciate ;  those  who  had  wronged  would  repent 
Had  you  been  a  disappointed  "heeler,"  you  would  then  be  con- 
sidered a  youthful  Keats,  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  cruel  Nomas. 
The  "vision  of  fulfilled  desire"  should  not  be  too  absorbing.  For 
example:  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  rescue  Her  from  drowning; 
instead  of  leading  to  relaxation,  this  would  thrill  you  to  a  pitch 
that  would  murder  sleep.  It  would  be  better  to  teach  Her  how 
to  swim,  if  she  had  been  considerate  enough  not  to  have  learned 
before.  Or,  if  in  some  daydream,  induced  by  a  recitation  on 
logarithms,  you  had  completed  the  rescue,  it  would  be  well  to 
revel  in  the  praise  earned  by  your  heroism,  and  ruminate  on 
methods  of  modestly  receiving  your  laurels.  In  another  class  of 
sky  structure,  the  danger  lies  rather  in  over-dullness  than  in 
over-excitement.  It  would  prove  too  tedious  to  dwell  on  the 
means  by  which  you  might  rise  to  literary  renown;  rather,  as 
before,  grant  the  thing  accomplished,  and  gloat  over  the  incom- 
municable joy  of  a  name  printed  between  the  brown  covers.  But 
what  is  one  man's  rest  is  another's  tossing ;  and  you  must  choose 
for  yourself  what  plays  to  produce  in  the  theatre  of  your  brain. 
Only  the  happy  medium  must  be  struck  between  the  boring  and 
the  hair-raising,  so  that  as  you  placidly  proceed  along  on  the 
Air-castle  Line  you  may  ramble  miles  on  peaceful  byways  of 
apropos  subjects.    On  one  of  these  sleep  will  slide  into  your  soul. 

Cyrus  C.  Turner,  Jr. 
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MEMORABILIA    YALENSIA. 

The  Sheff.  Fraternities 

On  May  2  announced  the  following  elections : 
Chi  Phir—G.  W.  Traer,  1909  S. 
Delta  Phir— D.  M.  Baker,  1910  S. 

The  Dramatic  Association 
On  May  4  elected  the  following  officers :  President,  M.  O.  Parry, 
1909;  Vice  President,  R.  C.  M.  Pierce,  1909;  Secretary,  T.  L. 
Riggs,  1910;  Manager,  R.  Mallory,  Jr.,  1909.  W.  D.  Manice, 
191 1 ;  L.  Havemeyer,  1910S.,  and  L.  T.  Bates,  1910S.,  were 
elected  to  the  association. 

The  DeForest  Prize 
On  May  4  was  awarded  to  Charles  Seymour,  1908. 

The  Yale  Union 
On   May   5   elected  the   following  officers:     President,   J.   L. 
McConaughy,  1909;  Vice  President,  S.  E.  Keeler,  1910;  Treas- 
urer, H.  DeF.  Widger,  1910;    Secretary,  W.  P.  Smart,  1909; 
Executive  Committee,  W.  Hume,  1909,  H.  Obermann,  1910. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 
On  May  6  elected  the  following  officers  for  1909:  President, 
W.  W.  Borden ;  Vice  President,  H.  H.  Bundy ;  Secretary,  C.  S. 
Campbell ;  Treasurer,  S.  M.  Phelan,  Jr. ;  Keeper  of  the  Archives, 
D.  H.  Leavens;  Executive  Committee,  J.  B.  Perrin,  J.  McM. 
Harding,  F.  T.  Case. 

The  Dramatic  Association 
On  May  7  announced  the  appointment  of  C.  P.  Franchot,  19 10, 
as  Assistant  Manager. 

The  Medical  School  Fraternities 
On  May  9  announced  the  following  elections  from  191 1  M.S.: 

Nu  Sigma  Nu — L.  S.  Booth,  C.  G.  Barnum,  S.  C.  Harvey, 
H.  F.  Day,  R.  F.  Seidensticker,  L.  A.  Wilson,  1910  M.S. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma — G.  F.  Cahill,  W.  F.  Cunningham,  L.  H.  Levy, 
G.  S.  Walker. 
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The  Track  Team 

On  May  9  defeated  Princeton  in  the  dual  meet  by  a  score  of  73 
to  31,  winning  nine  firsts,  ten  seconds,  and  eight  thirds  in  thirteen 
events. 

The  Sheff.  Fraternity  of  Delta  Psi 
On  May  1 1  announced  the  election  of  G.  F.  Brown,  1909  S. 

The  Berkeley  Association 

On  May  14  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  M.  C 
Stone,  1909;  Vice  President,  S.  E.  Keeler,  Jr.,  1910;  Secretary, 
W.  F.  Hayward,  Jr.,  1910;  Treasurer,  G.  L.  Reynolds,  1910. 

The  Fencing  Team 

On  May  14  elected  E.  B.  Howard,  1909  S.,  Manager,  and  B.  H. 
Smith,  1909  S.,  Captain. 

The  Track  Team 

On  May  16  defeated  Harvard  in  the  dual  meet  by  a  score  of  6o# 
to  43^,  winning  eight  first  places,  six  seconds,  and  seven  thirds. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club 

On  May  16  organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  C 
C.  Wang,  1908  S. ;  Vice  President,  T.  W.  Barclay,  L.S. ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  J.  W.  Mason,  Jr.,  1909  L.S. ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, F.  A.  Delgado,  L.S;;  Treasurer,  C.  J.  Copmann,  1909; 
Sergeants-at-arms,  Nizzo  Samda,  E.  D.  Harvey,  1909  T.S. 

The  Sheff.  Fraternity  of  Chi  Phi 
On  May  18  announced  the  election  of  L.  N.  Foster,  1909  S. 

Omega  Lambda  Chi 

On  May  18  was  celebrated  on  the  Campus.  1910  won  both  the 
relay  race  and  the  tug-of-war. 

The  Cercle  Frangaise 

On  May  18  elected  the  following  officers :  President,  A.  T.  Klots, 
1909 ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  L.  T.  Bates,  1910  S. 
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The  Class  of  1910  S. 

On  May  19  elected  the  following  deacons:  J.  C.  Reed,  W.  B. 
Rudd,  L.  Havemeyer,  and  C.  H.  Watzek. 

The  Senior  Societies 

On  May  21  gave  the  following  elections : 

Skull  and  Bones—].  B.  Perrin,  by  W.  G.  Davis,  Jr.;  C.  S. 
Campbell,  by  G.  H.  Townsend,  2d;  H.  P.  Stokes,  by  R.  B. 
Shepard;  G.  G.  Dominick,  by  J.  T.  Foster;  S.  C.  Rand,  by  L. 
H.  Biglow,  3d ;  A.  A.  Clark,  by  T.  M.  Dines ;  B.  B.  Sanderson, 
by  C.  Seymour;  A.  T.  Klots,  by  J.  C.  Thornton;  E.  F.  Jefferson, 
t>y  L.  W.  Perrin ;  M.  A.  Seabury,  by  C.  L.  Watkins ;  H.  Lippitt, 
t>y  P.  T.  Griswold ;  H.  H.  Bundy,  by  J.  M.  Townsend,  Jr. ;  H.  A. 
Howe,  by  J.  W.  Williams;  R.  B.  Burch,  by  H.  Stanley;  J.  M. 
Howard,  by  G.  Dahl. 

Scroll  and  Key — C.  J.  Copmann,  by  J.  C.  Auchincloss;  E. 
F.  Riggs,  Jr.,  by  R.  Ives ;  R.  S.  Rose,  by  J.  H.  Auchincloss ;  F. 
W.  Murray,  Jr.,  by  C.  P.  Dixon ;  A.  A.  Biddle,  by  M.  L.  Mitchell ; 
M.  C.  Hannah,  by  E.  C.  Congdon ;  A.  D.  Farwell,  by  R.  Abbott ;  C. 
W.  Howard,  by  D.  C.  Bakewell ;  G.  M.  Congdon,  by  W.  H.  Lyon ; 
R.  Mallory,  Jr.,  by  S.  D.  Frissell;  R.  O.  Hayward,  by  L.  H. 
Weed;   F.  H.  Olmsted,  by  G.  R.  B.  Berger;  L.  Kennedy,  by  J. 

B.  Waterworth ;  S.  J.  Keator,  Jr.,  by  C.  B.  Garver ;  J.  B.  Grant, 
] r.,  by  G.  Auchincloss. 

Wolfs  Head— H.  C.  Davis,  by  H.  W.  Webb;  K.  W.  Rice,  by 

C.  E.  Ide;  E.  J.  Curtis,  by  I.  J.  MacDuffie,  Jr.;  J.  H.  Mallory, 
t>y  E.  K.  Hoyt;  H.  McDonnell,  by  L.  Sullivan;  J.  M.  Ethridge, 
by  C.  P.  Beadleston;  A.  L.  Loomis,  by  J.  M.  Hannaford,  Jr.; 
F.  M.  Blodgett,  by  S.  N.  Holliday,  2d;  D.  L.  Reynolds,  by  D. 
W.  Porter;  H.  W.  Brooks,  by  T.  C.  Fowler;  P.  M.  Gilbert,  by 
P.  Moore;  B.  R.  Huff,  by  K.  B.  Welles;  P.  H.  McG.  Converse, 
by  C.  M.  DuPuy;  F.  W.  Bellamy,  by  R.  H.  Noyes;  H.  W. 
Stokes,  by  A.  J.  Mohlman. 

The  Sheff.  Societies 

On  May  22  announced  the  following  elections  from  1910  S. : 

Berzelius—U.  F.  Andrus,  L.  T.  Bates,  J.  DuB.  Childs,  G.  R. 
Collins,  W.  C.  Douglas,  C.  Goodwin,  H.  H.  Hobbs,  W.  P.  Hovey, 
S.  Martin,  K.  N.  Merritt,  F.  S.  McNally,  E.  Osborne,  J.  A. 
Rainier,  C.  A.  Risdon,  H.  M.  Seitz,  C.  R.  Vincent. 
SO 
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Book  and  Snake—].  A.  Britton,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  McK. 
Green,  H.  P.  Greenough,  J.  H.  Hammond,  Jr.,  J.  DuB.  Holloway, 
J.  R.  Hyde,  C.  M.  Kerr,  P.  Langdon,  Jr.,  G.  Matthews,  Jr.,  J. 
P.  Mitchell,  M.  L.  Rafferty,  O.  L.  Smith,  W.  H.  Smith,  J.  F. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Talbot,  Jr.,  D.  F.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Taylor,  C.  D. 
Winslow,  R.  G.  Wood,  Jr. 

The  Sheff.  Fraternity  of  Delta  Phi 
On  May  3  announced  the  election  of  A.  H.  Bosworth,  1908  S. 

The  Second  Crew 

On  May  3  defeated  the  Harvard  Freshman  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Second  Crew  in  the  Junior  collegiate  eight-oared  race  at 
the  American  Henley  on  the  Schuylkill. 

The  Law  School  Society  of  Corbey  Court 

On  May  27  announced  the  following  elections:  E.  J.  Quinlan, 
1909  L.S. ;  H.  F.  Bishop,  1910  L.S. ;  W.  E.  Collins,  1910  L.S.;  C 
E.  Hart,  Jr.,  1910  L.S. ;  J.  L.  Malcolm,  1910  L.S. 

The  John  Hubbard  Curtis  Prize 
Was  awarded  to  L.  C.  Everard,  1908. 

The  Elihu  Club 

On  May  30  announced  the  election  of  the  following  men  from 
1909:  W.  Augur,  E.  F.  Bateson,  W.  W.  Borden,  F.  P.  Butler, 
G.  M.  Butler,  J.  Favill,  B.  B.  Glenny,  L.  Godchaux,  H.  H.  Living- 
ston, F.  O.  Mason,  S.  M.  Phelan,  C.  E.  Van  Vleck,  Jr. 

The  University  Society  of  Book  and  Bond 
On  May  30  announced  the  election  of  G.  H.  Kaercher,  1909  S. 

The  Track  Team 

On  May  30  won  third  place  in  the  intercollegiate  meet  at  Phil- 
adelphia with  22  points,  Cornell  being  first  with  3^,  and  Penn- 
sylvania second  with  29 y2. 

Tennis  Scores 

May    9— Yale    8,  Princeton  1. 
May  19— Yale    6,  Columbia  o. 
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Gun  Club  Scores 

May  16 — Yale  418,  Princeton  410. 
May  23 — Yale  225,  Harvard  202. 

Golf  Scores 

May    3 — Yale  10,  Wee  Burn  o. 

May    9 — Yale    4,  New  Haven  Country  Club  5. 

May  16 — Yale  17,  Hartford  6. 

Baseball  Scores 

May    3 — Yale  2,  Pennsylvania  3. 

May    4 — Yale  4,  Georgetown  2. 

May    6 — Yale  2,  Brown  1. 

May    9 — Yale  3,  Andover  o. 

May  13 — Yale  4,  Wesleyan  1. 

May  15 — Yale  3,  Pennsylvania  1. 

May  20— Yale  3,  Amherst  1. 

May  23 — Yale  o,  Holy  Cross  1. 

May  27 — Yale  9,  Brown  o. 
The  first  Princeton  game  on  May  30  was  called  after  the 
>urth  inning  on  account  of  rain.     The  score  was  then  Yale  1, 
'rinceton  2. 


In  Metnoriatn 
Tateh  C.  Chen,  1910L.S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia,  a  Play  in  One  Act,  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

We  were  dreaming  of  the  Master's  last  great  song.  Thank 
Heaven,  we  can  still  dream ;  for  "The  Duke  of  Gandia,"  power- 
ful as  it  may  seem  in  places,  is  by  no  means  Mr.  Swinburne's 
masterpiece.  It  has  nothing  but  the  letter  of  his  greatness ;  the 
spirit  is  gone.  There  is,  indeed,  in  it  a  certain  Italianate  ferocity 
inseparable  from  the  character  of  the  Borgias,  but  the  work  is 
flimsy  and  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  created  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don."  After  reading  it  we  yearn  for  the  further  splendor  of 
a  new  song  for  "Our  Lady  of  Pain,"  and  the  grander,  more 
terrible  glory  of  a  greater  "Hymn  to  Proserpine." 

L.  B. 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career,  by  Winston  Churchill.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Any  novel  written  by  the  author  of  "Richard  Carvel"  and 
"Coniston"  is  bound  to  be  received  with  unusual  interest;  and 
in  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  Mr.  Churchill  has  well  sustained  his 
reputation  both  as  a  narrator  and  as  a  wonderful  delineator  of 
character. 

Like  "The  Crisis"  and  "Coniston,"  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  is 
written  around  an  important  period  in  America's  political  history. 
The  growing  sentiment  against  the  interference  of  corporations 
in  state  politics,  and  the  inevitable  abandonment  of  "railroad 
rule,"  have  given  the  background  for  the  novel.  Mr.  Crewe,  a 
millionaire  reformer,  backed  by  a  strong  anti-railroad  sentiment, 
undertakes  the  political  scrubbing  of  the  state  in  which  the  story 
is  laid.  After  a  bitter  campaign,  the  story  of  which  is  told  with 
all  of  Mr.  Churchill's  quiet  but  inimitable  humor,  the  "railroad 
crowd"  succeed  in  nominating  their  candidate.  Although  the 
author  thus  allows  "the  machine"  to  triumph  in  this  particular 
campaign,  he  clearly  points  out  that  such  conditions  cannot  last, 
and  that,  although  political  manipulation  by  railroads  may  have 
at  one  time  been  necessary  to  the  latter's  existence,  they  are  now 
out  of  date,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  American  ideal. 
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The  subsidiary  plot  of  the  novel  is  the  love-story  of  Austen 
Vane,  a  young  reform  lawyer,  and  the  daughter  of  the  railroad 
president. 

The  Comments  of  Bagshot,  by  J.  A.  Spender.     Henry  Holt  & 
Company.    $1.25  net. 

"The  Comments  of  Bagshot"  consist  of  a  series  of  papers 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  which  con- 
tain original  observations  on  various  subjects  by  a  recluse  in  the 
British  Civil  Service.  The  issues  touched  on  are  such  as  require 
the  most  delicate  treatment,  and  yet  the  "Comments"  are  written 
with  such  admirable  delicacy  that  there  is  not  a  single  jarring 
observation  in  the  whole  book.  Bagshot  is  a  thoroughly  lovable 
character,  easy  to  listen  to  and  easy  to  agree  with ;  and  one  will 
glean  more  novel  and  delightful  points  of  view  from  a  glance 
through  his  pages  than  from  many  a  weightier  essay. 

The  Call  of  the  South,  by  Robert  L.  Durham.    L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.    $1.50. 

In  "The  Call  of  the  South"  the  author  presents  in  novel  form 
a  most  striking  view  of  the  race  problem  as  it  is  bound  to  appear 
in  a  few  years — indeed,  as  it  is  beginning  to  appear  now.  The  plot 
of  the  novel  is  formed  around  the  marriage  of  a  Chief  Executive's 
daughter  to  a  negro.  The  horrible  dangers  of  miscegenation  are 
presented  in  a  fashion  that  is  at  least  striking. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  these  dangers  are  not  given 
enough  consideration  by  a  certain  class  of  uninformed  Northern- 
ers, who  feel  that  the  South  is  incapable  of  handling  the  race- 
problem  unaided.  If  Mr.  Durham's  novel  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  in  the  North  a  better  understanding  of  the  Southern  posi- 
tion in  the  matter,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

The  Stage  Door,  by  Charles  Belmont  Davis.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  largely  relating  to  stage 
life,  that  have  appeared  lately  in  various  magazines.  The  stories 
are  wonderfully  well  told,  with  a  delightfully  breezy  and  bohe- 
mian  atmosphere  about  them  that  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  great  mass  of  poorly-told  stage-stories  that  has  been 
appearing  of  late.  On  the  whole,  one  could  hardly  find  a  more 
entertaining  volume  of  Broadway  tales. 
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The  Cherry  Garden,  by  Anton  P.  Checkov.  Translated  by  Max  S. 
Mandell.  Published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  of  the  Yale  Courant.    40c. 

As  Mme.  Nazimova  stated  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Mandell,  which 
is  inserted  in  this  volume,  "The  Cherry  Garden"  would  not  be 
suitable  for  production  on  the  American  stage.  The  play  is  not 
written  for  a  star,  but  for  a  rather  large  company  of  uniform 
excellence;  no  part  is  featured.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the 
chief  objection  to  the  play  as  interesting  reading.  The  plot  is 
not  absorbing;  the  characters  are  not  brilliantly  drawn.  As  a 
whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  play  is  an  artistic  unit  well 
rounded  off.  To  Russians,  understanding  as  they  do  the  conditions 
that  Checkov  has  satirized,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  comedy  is 
extremely  interesting.  Indeed,  we  understand  that  Mme.  Nazi- 
mova has  had  no  little  success  with  it  in  Russia.  But  it  will 
appeal  to  Americans  neither  as  a  reading  nor  an  acting  play. 

To  both  the  translator,  Mr.  Mandell,  and  to  the  editor,  Francis 
M.  Watrous,  1909,  all  praise  is  due  for  their  enterprise  and 
perseverance.  Their  purpose  has  been  a  commendable  one,  and, 
save  for  several  rough  spots  in  the  English  of  the  translation,  has 
been  remarkably  well  executed. 

In  the  Dead  of  Night,  by  John  T.  Mclntyre.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  latest  novel  is  the  story  of  a  series  of  compli- 
cated adventures  in  New  York  City.  The  hero  finds  himself 
involved,  by  an  odd  mistake,  in  a  far-reaching  conspiracy;  and 
although  he  has  several  first-class  opportunities  to  extricate  him- 
self, he  prefers  to  see  the  game  through,  and  untangle  the  mystery. 
The  story  of  how  he  does  this  makes  most  interesting  reading  of 
the  lighter  sort.  The  plot  is  not  overstrong,  but  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has  redeemed  this  weakness  by  unusual  narrative  ability. 

Into  the  Primitive,  by  Robert  Ames  Bennet.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

"Into  the  Primitive"  is  the  story  of  an  American  girl,  a  sup- 
posed English  gentleman,  and  an  American  engineer,  cast  by  a 
shipwreck  on  the  East-African  coast.  The  idea  of  the  book  is 
apparently  to  point  out  the  lack  of  capability  of  cultured  people 
under  primitive  conditions,  and  the  corresponding  premium  at 
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which  a  rough,  self-reliant  individual  would  be  found  in  such 
a  case. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  succeeded  only  indifferently 
in  this  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  his  "Gentleman"  turns  out 
to  be  no  gentleman  at  all,  but  merely  a  cockney  and  erstwhile 
valet  masquerading  as  a  secret-service  official;  the  fact  that  he 
is  found  wanting  under  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  plot  does 
not  go  far  toward  proving  that  a  real  gentleman  would  have  been 
equally  inefficient.  And  one  can  hardly  have  any  sympathy  with, 
or  admiration  for,  the  hero,  who  is  little  more  than  an  unusually 
loud  and  unrefined  American  of  the  very  type  that  has  brought 
Americans  into  disrepute  on  the  Continent. 

On  the  whole,  "Into  the  Primitive"  does  not  begin  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  that  Mr.  Bennet  set  for  himself  in  "For  the 
White  Christ." 

E.  K.  M. 

The  Lit.  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
volumes,  some  of  which  will  be  reviewed  in  subsequent  issues : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Schoolmaster. 
Paul  the  Mystic. 
A  Week  in  the  White  House  with  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

The  Types  of  English  Literature:  Tragedy. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Scientific  Nutrition  Simplified. 
The  Half -Smart  Set. 
Delilah  of  the  Snows. 

John  Joseph  McVey. 

The  Doctrine  of  Modernism  Refuted. 

The  Century  Company. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

The  Making  of  Personality. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Girl  and  the  Game,  and  Other  Stories. 

The  Oxford  University  Press. 

Critical  Essays  of  the  17th  Century. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  Radical,  with  that  spirit  of  inconsequence  which  is  the  breath  of  ha 
being,  happened,  the  other  day,  to  examine  the  pages  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  Columbia  Monthly.  While  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  he 
discovered  "portent,"  to  wit:  "The  Norse  Comedy,"  a  drama  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Roeder.  The  Radical  was  much  impressed  with  the  excellence  of 
the  work  in  question,  and,  indeed,  the  fierce,  free  drawing,  the  strong 
dramatic  sense,  and  all  elements  of  detail  are  carefully  done,  Bemfc 
like  most  of  his  kind,  so  essentially  timid  as  to  seek  counsel  on  all 
matters,  the  Radical  rhapsodized  a  bit,  and  then  sought  encouragement 
from  three  different  critics,  who  gave  him  as  many  varied  opinions.  One 
said  that  it  was  wonderful,  another  that  it  represented  immoral  tcndfficitt 
of  the  time,  while  the  third  agreed  with  number  two  as  to  immorality, 
but  thought  that  it  might  contain  the  germs  of  possibility.  The  Radical 
contends  that  it  is  a  beautiful  story,  well  and  dramatically  told.  Hie 
characters  are  clearly  and  splendidly  wrought.  Fierce  Ordeltrud,  at  once 
wonderful  woman  and  terrible  creature  of  the  deeps ;  her  sea-beast  lover, 
and  tragic  Svend  Faelling  play  a  strong  and  dreadful  variation  on  the 
three-stringed  instrument  of  the  modern  drama.  Finally,  it  seems  to  the 
Radical,  that,  though  Mr.  Roeder  may  still  have  "a  skill  or  two  to 
slough,"  nevertheless  it  will  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  to  watch 
for  the  verdict  of  "the  marching  morrows." 

L.  B. 
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You  know  that 
SPALDING 


means  satisfaction  in  Athletic  Goods.  But  does  your 
friend  ?  If  NOT,  send  us  his  name  no  matter  where  he 
lives  and  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  why  SPALDING 
ATHLETIC  GOODS  are  always  used  by  those  who 
know  what    is    really    BEST    FOR    ATHLETES. 


-SOME  BOOKS  YOU  NEED- 


No.  238. -Group  XVI.    iluscle  Building. 

By  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  New 
York  public  schools.  Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page 
engravings. 

No.  273. -G Koi- 1-  XII.    The  Olympic  Games  at  Athens.  *06. 

By  J.  K.  Sullivan,  President  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and 
Special  Commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  the  Olympic 
Games.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

No.    27.-Gkot  i  XII.    College  Athletics. 

By  M.  C.  Murphv.  the  well-known  athletic  trainer,  now  with 
Univ.  of  Perm.  Written  for  the  school  boy  and  college  man. 
Illustrated  throughout. 

No.  240.— Group  XII.    Athletic  Training  for  School  Bo  vs. 

By  Geo.  \V.  Orion,  »f  the  Univ.  of  Penn.,  ami  a  famous  athlete 
himself.    A  very  thorough  and  well-written  book. 

No.  241.-Gno(i>  XII.    Official  Handbook  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

Contains  the  omcinl  rules  governing  athletic  games  recognized 
by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  athlete  and  club  officer  in  America. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY. 
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A  copy  of  our 
complete  Cata- 
logue of  Ath- 
letic (roods  will 
be  mailed  upon 
request. 


MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

A.  G.  SPALDING 
&  BROS. 

126  Nassau  St.         149  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  City.  Chicago. 
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carry  our  goods 
in  stock  in  the 
United  States 
atid  Canada. 


Our  goods  are  carried  in  stock  in  our  own  Stores*  located  in 
the  following  Cities:  New  York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Piitsbur^,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Washington.  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal, 
Can..   New  OiIean.>,   Kanvr-  City,    Lond«»n,    I".n.i». 
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FOl/ES'l  RIAN  CLOTHES  of  every  description  for  town  and 
country  as*-. 

RIDINii   FROCKS  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shades. 

PINK    DRESS  COA1S  AND  FROCKS  for  Hunt  Clubs. 

COACHING   APPAREL,  correct  in  every  detail. 
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EOCESTRIAN  CLOTHES  of  every  description  for  town  ami 
country  use. 

RIDING  FROCKS  in  Oxfoul  and  Cambridge  sJiadcs. 

PINK   DRESS  COATS  AND  FROCKS  for  Hunt  Clubs. 

COACHING  APPAREL,  correct  in  every  detail. 

DRIVING   TOP   COATS    in   drab   and  grey  shades  of   treble 
hoxiloth. 

HICK  SKIN  WAISTCOATS  and  GOLF  LIFE-PRESERVERS. 

NORFciLKS  AND   KNICKERHOCKERS. 

WATERPROOFS  AND  RAIN  COATS. 

HIGHLAND  SPATS.   LKGGINS,   PUTTEES.   ETC. 

CAkRIAGE   KOHLS  ut*  every  description. 

FISHING  AND   HUNTING  uarments  in  canvas  01  blanket. 

HKF.AKFAST  JACKETS  AND  HOUSE  COATS. 

M«»'1«>KING  cii»THLS.  and  all  kinds  of  garments  foi  n;en's 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Announcement 

Many  misleading  advertisements  prompt  Tiffany  &  Co. 
to  caution  intending  purchasers  that  rings  sold  elsewhere 
as  "  Tiffany  rings,"  or  "  Tiffany  settings,"  are  not  made 
by  this  house,  as  Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers  and 
do  not  employ  agents  or  sell  through  other  dealers.  Their 
manufactures  can  be  purchased  only  direct  from  Tiffany 
&  Co.'s  establishments  in  New  York,  Paris  and  London. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  are  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  in  the  world.  Their  facilities 
for  securing  the  choicest  gems  from  first  hands  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  most  extensive  stock  of  precious 
stones  and  pearls  set  in  all  the  modern  forms  of  rich  as 
well  as  inexpensive  jewelry 

To  persons  known  to  the  house  or  who  will  make  them- 
selves known  by  satisfactory  references,  Tiffany  &  Co. 
will  send  for  inspection  selections  from  their  stock 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  1908  Blue  Boole  is  a  compact  catalogue  of  666  pages 
containing  concise  descriptions,  with  range  of  prices  of  jewelry, 
silverware,  clocks,  bronzes,  pottery,  glassware,  etc.,  suitable  for 
wedding   presents   or   other  gifts— Blue  Boole  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  OUETISS  STUDIO 

IOOO  CHAPEL  8T. 

POBTBAITS  OF  TALE  MEtf. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  SEIIOM. 


PLATDnm 
PRDrre. 


Evening  Dress 
Tuxedo 
and 
Frock 
Suits  to  Let 


(sfewjlAVEN 


1078  Ohapel  St 

Just  under 
the  Boxtrair 

Telephone 


House  Established  1881 


GOLDBAUM  &  RAPOPORT 

University  Tailors 

1073  CHAPEL  STREET        -  -         NEW  RAVEN.  CON*. 

Actor  House,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday* 


flacey  Sectional  Bookcases 


have  solved  the  problem  of  housing  books.    The  1 
advanced  development  of  the  sectional  idea 

Books,  in  order  that  their  greatest  value  may  be  ap- 
preciated, must  be  arranged  in  a  way  that  is  at  ones  ■ 
convenient  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  is  possible 
by  installing  Macey  Sectional  Bookcases 

THE  BOWDITCH  FURNITURE  COs 

100-102-104-10e    ORANGE   STREET 
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Mehlin 

Inverted  Grand  Pianos 

(Patented  and  Txade  Mark) 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  UPRIGHT  PIANOS  MADE 

They  contain  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  construction  as  the 
regular  Horizontal  Grand  Pianos.  Be  sure  to  investigate  these  superior 
instruments  before  purchasing  any  other.  Mr.  Loomis  will  be  pleased  to 
give  all  further  information. 


FOR  RENT  for  the  College  Year— Easy  Terms 

Pianos,  Piaiio-Players,  Player-Pianos 
CHAS.  H.  LOOMIS,  837  Chapel  Street 

MARTIN  GUITARS,     MARTIN  MANDOLINS 

FAIRBANK  S    BANJOS  -  and  -  BANJORINES 

Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices.  Everything  known  in  Music. 
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A  Perfect  Pen 

far 

Particular  People 

Off  i  <*^^&Hk^H     ^B                         HbL       j^O 

The    Student's    Pen— 
The     Business    Man's 
Pen— The  Lady's  Pen 
—The  PERFECT  Pen 
i$ 

MOORE'S 

NaB-LeabbFonlaliPai 

No  Inky  Fingers,  no  Soiled 

Clothing,  either  End  up, 

any  Pocket 

FULLY     GUARANTIED 

At  the  Yale  Co-op  and  all 
Dealers 

The     only     absolutely 
clean  Fountain  Pen  in 
the  market. 

-c  A00i?FS 

AMERICAN    FOUNTAIN    PEN    CO.    Mf™.,    Bottoa 
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A.  G.  SPALDING 
&  BROS. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  Vorid  of 

OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES 


BASE  BALL,  FOOT  BALL,  GOLF,  LAWN 
TENNIS,  BASKET  BALL,  HOCKEY 


Official  Implements  for  Track  and  Field  Sports 
Uniforms  for  All  Sports 


Spalding's  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  all  sports  contains  numerous  suggestions 

Send  for  it — It's  free 


»*r 


A.    Q.  SPALDING    6k    BROS. 

New  York      Baltimore  Syracuse        Minneapolis  Detroit 

Chicago  Washington  St.  Louis        New  Orleans  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Cincinnati      Denver  Montreal 

Boston  Buffalo  Kansas  City  Cleveland  Canada 
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GENTLEMEN 

WHO  DRESS  FOR  STYLE 

NEATNESS.  AND  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD 


■Q  The  Name  It 
stamped  on  every 
loop 


i^ 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEO— NEVER 
SLIPS,  TEARS  NON  UNFASTENS 

temple  pair,  80k  50e^  Cotton  Mo. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

CEO.  FROST  CO.,  Maker* 


ALWAYS  EASY 


CLASS  PIPES 


WE  are  the  ORIGINATORS 
of 

Inlaid  Numerals 


Stoddard 
Cigar  Store 


KIRK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Hacks  and  Livery 

Office  and  Stablbs 
170  Temple    Street 


DBUCACIBS 

for  Spreads  sod  Lif  hi  Loiches 

—AT— 

5.  W.  HURLBURT5 

Just  under  the  Roxbury 


J.  K.  Collins 


8  w^o^^^YfA  Cotillion  Favors 


MOSELEY'S  .MEW  HAVEM  house 

____^^^_  '  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BETH  H.  MOBKLBY  S  BON 


HOTEL    SOMERSET 

160  WEST  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

WM.  H.  M0SELEY,  Proprietor 
C.  R.  NOT,  Manager 


HOTEL  COLONIAL 

EIOHTY-FIRST  AND   MANHATTAN  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

WM.  H.  MOSELEY.  Proprietor 

C.  H.  WT\  ,  MWMtytt 
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REQUISITE     AT 
SMART    FUNOTIONS 


THE  CHAMPAGNE  i^atoc— > 
MOET  ®  CHANDON 

WHITE  SEAL 

of  the 


Marvellously  Grand  Vintage 


of  the  rear 


1900 


Superior  in  Quality.  Dryness  and  Bouquet 

to  Any  Champagne  Produced  Since 

the  Great  Vintage  o!  1884 

Geo.  A.  Kessler  ®  Co.    -    Sole  Importers 


REQUISITE    AT 
MART    FUNCTIONSS 


CONTENTS   OF    NO.     DCLIV. 


CONCERNING  OUR   CULTURE Henry  A.  Beers,  Jr.    393 

THE  SEA  AND  THOU, Geo.  H.  Soule.Jr.    396 

Deforest  prize  oration— the  Rhodes  scholarships, 

Chas.  Seymour  397 

"  DELILAH," Thomas  Beer  403 

EMILE  ZOLA Waldo  D.  Frank  405 

AN  UNPLEASANT  STORY, E.K.M.  417 

NOTABILIA 4*a 

PORTFOLIO 423 

MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA 43* 

BOOK  NOTICES 436 

EDITOR'S  TABLE 44© 


THE  YALE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE.— Conducted  by  the  Students 
of  Yale  University.  This  Magazine,  established  February,  1836,  besides 
being  the  oldest  college  periodical,  is  the  oldest  extant  literary  monthly 
in  America;  entering  upon  its  Seventy-third  Volume  with  the  number 
for  October,  1907.  It  is  published  by  a  board  of  Editors,  annually  chosen 
by  each  successive  Senior  Class,  from  the  members  of  that  Class.  It 
thus  may  be  fairly  said  to  represent  in  its  general  articles  the  average 
literary  culture  of  the  university.  In  the  Notabilia  college  topics  are 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  the  Memorabilia  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  the  current  events  of  college  life;  in  the  Book 
Notices  and  Editor's  Table,  contemporary  publications  and  exchanges 
receive  careful  attention. 

Contributions  to  its  pages  are  earnestly  solicited  from  students  of  all 
departments,  and  may  be  sent  through  the  Post  Office,  or  left  at  the 
office  of  the  Magazine  in  White  Hall.  They  are  due  the  1st  of  the 
month.  If  rejected,  they  will  be  returned  to  their  writers,  whose  names 
will  not  be  known  outside  the  Editorial  Board.  The  Editors  may  always 
be  found  in  the  office  on  the  first  Monday  evening  after  the  announcement 
of  contents,  where  they  will  return  rejected  manuscript  and,  if  desired, 
discuss  it  with  the  contributors.  A  Gold  Medal  of  the  value  of  Twenty- 
five  Dollars,  for  the  best  written  Essay,  is  offered  for  the  competition  of 
all  undergraduate  subscribers,  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

The  Magazine  is  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month  from  October 
to  June,  inclusive ;  nine  numbers  form  the  annual  volume,  comprising  at 
least  360  pages.  The  price  is  $3.00  per  volume,  35  cents  per  single 
number.  All  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  advance,  directly  to  the 
Editors  or  their  authorized  agents,  who  alone  can  give  receipts  therefor. 
Upon  the  day  of  publication  the  Magazine  is  promptly  mailed  to  all 
subscribers.  Single  numbers  are  on  sale  at  the  Cooperative  Store  and 
book  stores.  Back  numbers  and  volumes  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Editors. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted.  The  character 
and  large  circulation  of  the  Magazine  render  it  a  desirable  medium  for 
all  who  would  like  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Yale  students. 

All  communications  with  regard  to  the  editorial  management  of  the 
periodical  must  be  addressed  to  Horace  W.  Stokes,  Chairman.  Com- 
munications with  regard  to  the  business  management,  to  Frederick  A. 
Morrell,  Business  Manager.  Both  should  be  sent  care  of  The  Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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If  you  do  not  see  ity  ask  for  it 


The  Co-op 


carries  in  stock  many  things 
that  it  cannot  display.  If  we  haven't  it  in  stock, 
we  can  order  it. 

Let  the  Co-op  be  your  Purchasing  Agent* 


Cost  of  Mdse.  plus  cost  of  distribution 
equals  selling  price. 
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Founded  in  1884 

THE 

BUTLER  SCHOOL 

T.N.CA.  Building,  152  Temple  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

A  standard  school  for  individual  instruction  in  Bookkeeping,  Bank, 

Corporation,  Safe  Guard,  and  Voucher  Record  Accounting, 

Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 

kindred  commercial  subjects 

Our  evening  sessions  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Yale 

men.     Consult  with  us  by  'phone,  mail  or  a  call  during  office 

hours,  9  to  10  a.  M.,  Saturday  excepted. 

Elevator.    'Phone,  1480 

SIDNEY  PERLIN  BUTLER,  President 

Are  you  going  into  Business 
After  Graduation? 

If  so,  why  not  take  advantage  of  a  short  and  comprehensive  course 
in  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Correspondence,  Banking,  Short- 
hand, Penmanship  and  Typewriting?  We  arrange  classes  in  any 
of  the  above-named  subjects  at  hours  suiting  the  convenience  of 
the  applicant.  Our  instructors  are  in  attendance  from  8  A.  M.  to 
4  P.  M.  daily,  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings 
from  7  to  9.30. 

This  work  can  be  taken  up  and  completed  without  interfering 
with  regular  college  work.  Forty  Seniors  took  up  our  course  last 
year. 

For  particulars  and  rates,  call  at  our  office.  Lists  of  students 
who  have  taken  our  course  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. 

N.  B.  STONE,  President 

Yale  Business  College 

116  Church  Street,  corner  Chapel 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Do  Tour  Banking 
by  Mail 


IT 


PAYS 


DEPOSITORY 
CITY  AKD  STATE  OF  HEW  TORI 


A.  E.  G.  Goodridge, 
Win.  Carpender, 
H.  P.  Wenig,   -       - 


-     President 

Vice-President 

Cashier 


INTERBORO    BANK 
49   WAUL   8T. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  particulars. 


vF^mmmxzsmwmzmz^ 


W^^^fQBS 


Fountain  Pen 

THE  WORD 

Ideal 

MAKES  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  WORLD 

GET  A  FOUNTAIN   PEN 
BEARING   THE   WORD 

Ideal 

AND  YOU  GET  THE 

Pen 

,Tt1AT    MAS    ©EJEN    PECOOWiIFO 

>3     THE    STANDARD       Sl^CF 

fountain  PCJ>*S  wd*£  HS3T 

EVENTED 

Loo  A  /"or  that  wonf 
iji  the  World 

L.*E*  Waterman  Co* 

1 75  B  roadwi^Ny. , 


mm 


Insist  Upon  Getting 
This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD 


a 

BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


On   Your 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

It  me  am  Satii  faction  and  Comfort 
to  You, 

ACCEPT  NO    IMITATIONS 

ERLANGER  BROS. 

NEW  YORK 
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F.    W.   TIERNAN    &    CO. 
Fine  Art  Store 

Fine  Picture  Framing  is  our  Specialty 
827  Chapel  Street  NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 

Elastic  Stockings  Knee  Caps 

Elbow  Pieces  Anklets,  Etc. 

MADE   TO   ORDER 

HENRY  H.  TODD,  282-284  York  St. 

T1TE   hare  confined  our  selections  during  the    past  years  to  strictly 
"      University  lines.    Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Hosiery  and  Underwear 

are  such  as  Yale  men  do,  and  ought  to  wear. 


OPPOSITE  OSBORN  HALL 

Factory,  S004  Chapel  SC  Laundry,  377  Grand  Ave 

r  the  Yeasaana  Hat 


Waldorf-Astoria  Segar  Co.  Ltd. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA   HOTEL,   NEW  YORK 

SMOKE 

La  Magnita 
Armas  de  Oro 
La  Muriel 
Boldt's  Specials 

and  all  the  best  imported  brands. 
For  Sale  at 

Ik  L  L  STODDARD  TOB.  CO.   -"">-  THE  YALE  CLUB 
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Wilson's  JPJharmacy 

Cor.   York  and  Elm 

Agents  for  ALLEGRETTI  &  MENIER  CHocolatea 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES 

Good    Soda  Water 

"GKET   IT   J&LH2   "WTLSOlSrS " 
BAIRD'S  MANUAL  OF 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES 

SIXTH    EDITION 

This  Book  is  replete  with  information  of  interest  to  all  members  of  College  Fraternities. 
It  contains  Histories  of  each  of  the  Men's  General  Fraternities,  the  Women's  General 
Societies,  the  Men's  Local  Fraternities,  Women's  Local  Societies,  Professional  Fraternities, 
Honorary  Fraternities  and  Miscellaneous  Societies ;  a  Directory  of  Colleges  and  Chapters. 
Statistical  Tables  of  great  interest,  articles  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Chapters,  Nomenclature,  Insignia,  a  Complete  Bibliography  of  Fraternity  publications, 
information  concerning  Chapter  House  ownership.  In  short,  the  Sixth  Rdition  is  a  com- 
plete Cyclopedia  of  Fraternity  Information.  It  is  bound  in  befitting  covers  of  blue, 
white  and  gold,  and  will  be  sold  at  89.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid. 

THE  ALCOLM  COMPANY,  200  Broadwa*  New  YoA 


James  W.  Bell,  Son  &  Co. 

Artist  Tailors 


372  Fifth  Avenue         New  York 
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ORENSTEIN  &  ALEXANDER 
Tailors  and  Importers 

Between  HIGH  and  YORK        1104  CHAPEL  ST. 


Printers  ..  Bookbinders  ..   Publishers  ..  Stationers 

The  Turtle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Primary  and  Bindery  Stationery  Store 

123  T*nph  Stmt  U»  Cnwa  Stmt 


A  Chord  of  Three  Tones 

is  the  most  recent  novelty  in  dress  harmonics.  It  is  a  worthy  Lon- 
donism which  tunes  hosiery,  scarf,  and  pocket  handkerchief  to  the 
same  color  key.  The  sets  run  in  the  most  exquisite  shades  of  grey, 
brown, •blue,  purple  and  red.  Welch,  Margetson  &  Co.  give  us  the 
scarfs  and  wipes— other  people  the  sox. 
Only  one  suggestion  from  a  store  full. 

CHASE    &    CO.,    Shlrtmakers 
owoaite  vaadwbot  Han  1018-1020  Chapel  Street 
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College 
Printing: 

VAN     DYCK    6c    CO.,    INC. 
ART  PRINTERS 

GRAND  AVE.,    NEAR   STATE   ST. 


We  beg  to  announce  we  axe  now  located  at 
eleven  hundred  and  six  Chapel  Street,  near 
University  Club. 

YOUR  INSPECTION  IS   INVITED 

GOLDBAUM  &  PRESS 

Formerly  of  Elm  Street,  Opp.  Gymnasium 

aim£  dupont 

874    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 
AND    NEWPORT,    R.  I. 

Artistic  •  Pf)otograpf)Y 

8PE0IAL  PRIVILEGES  TO  TALE  ME* 
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ROBERT    BURNS 

MILrD    lOo    Gigr&r 

The  kind  that  suits 
GEO.  L.  STORM  *  CO.,  409-411  Lafay«tU  Street,  Nrar  York  Citj 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Beserxred  for  -tlxe 

Flaza  SZcrbel 

SQ-blfci.  S-bsree-b  N"e-w  YoxOk.  Oity 

W.   ^.   MoLA-UGHLIlSr 
Shirt  Maker 

304   FIFTH    AVE.,    N.  Y. 


HOFFMAN  HOUSE  RYE 

H.  F.  CORBIN  &  CO. 
CINCINNATI,     OHIO 

Distillers  of  Fine  Whiskies 
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SIXTEENTH  SEASON 


GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Vocal  Studio,  Y.M.C.A.  Building 
Individual  Training  for 

Singing  and  Speaking 

Teacher  of  many  members  of  the  different  Olee  Clubs 


Norm. — The  same  breathing  exercises  giyen  to  singers  for  breath  con- 
trol,  also  similar  tone  practice,  prove  helpful  to  speakers.  Thirty  men  of 
the  Tale  Theological  Department  alone  have  received  vocal  instruction  from 
Mr.  Stook  the  past  two  years,  with  eminently  satisfactory  results. 


B.    H.    GAY    «&    COM    BANKERS 

Government,  Municipal,  Railroad,  Street 
Railway,   Gas,    Electric   Light,  Power 

AND    

Other     High     Grade     Securities 

List  furnished  upon  application 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK      PHILADELPHIA      ilONTREAL 
1   Nassau  Street,   New  York 

Whole  bottoms  pat  on  shoes, 
making  old  shoes  look  like 
new  in  shape  and  finish. 

JOHN  FISCHER 
\SA  Temple  Street,  V.  M.  C.  A>  Building 

ERNEST  M.  ARNOLD 

6  Per  Cent  Guaranteed  Investments 

16  Union  Street,  Putnam,  Connecticut 

Write  for  Information. 


The  RANDALL  STUDIO  ^ 

WE     DO     ALL     KINDS     OF     FRAMING 
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Photography 


J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Prop.  1064  CHAPEL  8T. 

This  is  my  Guarantee— URBANITY  IS  THE  PRIME  FACTOR  at 
Joseph  H.  Griffin's  Barber  Shop 

Vodet  the  New  H»ven  Hook  994#  CHAPEL  STREET 

np  The  best  place  for 

X  HE  Sophomores 

HUTCHINSON 

FRANK   J.    RICE  Manager 

SHULMANand  company 
Tailors  and   Importers 

TEN    TWENTY-FOUR    CHAPEL,    ST. 
Opp.  Vanderbilt  Hall  Telephone 

Special  Novelties  in  Imported  Suitings,  Overcoatings,  eta 

The  University  Wood  Co. 

J.  KLICERMAN,  Manager 
WJU   B.HH'iT»    AT1T1    K  I  NDS   OS1   SSLAJSOXTOZD 

"WOOD 

Office  i  Wood  Yard  i 

26  BALDWIN  STREET  336-338  YORK  8TREE1 

'PHONK   1N7*1 
51 
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IMPERIAL  LAUNDRY 

When  tired  of  the  destruction  of  your 
linen  by  other  laundries,  drop  a  postal 
to  the  IMPERIAL  LAUNDRY.     .     . 

Cor.  ORCHARD  and  GOPFE  STS. 

IT  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


M.  P.  LEEDS 

Witk  ELI  PICTURE  STORE 


163  ELM  9TREET 

Opp.  Qymnaalum 


TO  THE  CLASS  OF  '08 

We  have  begun  our  college  campaign  for 
next  spring  and  summer.  Over  35,000  em- 
ployers look  to  Hapgoods  for  their  men  in 
sales,  office  and  technical  positions  in  all 
departments.  Most  of  these  firms  use  col- 
lege men.  They  arrange  with  us  to  cover 
the  entire  college  world  for  them.  We  have 
a  unique  proposition  of  immediate  interest 
to  any  college  man  who  will  be  open  for  a 
proposition.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Write  to-day. 


The  National  Organization  Brain  Brokers 

Broadway  A  Dnane  St.       NEW  YORK 

(1) 


NOTICE 

THE  PROBLB/1  of  where  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  to  eat,  1.  e.,  where  cleanliness, 
fresh  food,  quick  service  and  courteous 
treatment,  at  popular  prices,  where  yoa 
can  get  from  an  egg  sandwich  to  an  up-to- 
date  dinner,  either  day  or  night,  has  bees 
solved  by 

QRHIVOIV  BROS. 

139  Omrdi  St   Bi?B£SHili 

Quick  Lunch  and  Restaurant 

Yale  men,  give  as  a  trial 


NEW  HAVEN  MIRROR  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

960  GRAND  AVENUE 
(ATWATER  BLOCK) 

PICTURES  FRAMED  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

DEALERS   IN 

FRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  LOOHNG-GLASS  PLATES 

Telephone  Connection 


FRANK  BROS. 

Smart  shoes 

for 

College  Kickers 

224  FIFTH  AVE. 

N.  Y. 

Near  27th  St. 
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I.  KLEINER  &  SON 

CO-OP.  TAILORS 

1008  CHAPEL  ST.  Opposite  Osfeora  Hall 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852 


THE  GARDE 

Asjim  nd  High  Streets,   -    -   Hartnui, 
One  Block  from  Union  Station 


Beautifully  located,  facing  Buahnell 
Park  and  State  Capitol.  Connecticut's 
newest,  largest  and  most  modern  hotel. 
On  direct  motor  route  between  New  York 
and  Boston. 

OARAGE    CONNECTED 


HE  CHAMBERLAIN 
COMPANY 

Seller*  of 

Yale  Men's  Furniture 
since  1835 

Car.  ORANGE  ud  CROWN  STREETS 


Franklin  Van  Horn  announces 
that  he  has  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  theatrical  and  histori- 
cal costumes* 

They  are  all  new  and  authentic 
in  design  and  character* 

Franklin  Van  Horn  announces 
that  he  is  prepared  to  furnish 
costumes  on  rental  for  all  theat- 
rical entertainments* 

Hare  costumed  Tale.  Harvard, 
and  U.  Pa*  for  twenty  years* 

Best  of  reference* 

VAN  HORN 
»4En*tSM 

New  York 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


COTRELL  &  LEONARD 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps.  Gowns  and  Hoods 

to  Yale  UniTeraity  and  to  the  other  leading 
Institutions  of  learning. 

Rkuablk  Matkxials.     Supkkiox  Workmanship.     Rkasokablb  Pucks. 
Bulletin  and  samples  upon  application. 
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lvalue  for  lvalue 

is  a  cardinal  principle  with  us.  This  means 
you  get  what  you  pay  for — your  money's 
worth.  And  you  save  twenty  per  cent, 
on  outside  prices.  You  are  able  to  do 
this  because  we  are  satisfied  with  small 
profits.  Our  emblems  excel  in  artistic  merit, 
superior  quality  and  fine  workmanship. 

MOELLER  BROS*  Jewelers 


13-21  Park  Row 

Write  for  Catalogue 


New  York 


THE  ARTS 

GRADY  COMPANY 

and 

CRAFTS  SHOP 

Furniture 

47  High  Street 

and 

Hand-Made  Furniture 

Interior  Decorations 

Picture  Framing 

Copley  Prints 

We  Finish  YALE  HEN'S  ROOMS 

COMPLETE 

in  every  detail 

Hand-Colored 

Nature   Prints 

SALESROOMS 

840  CHAPEL  STREET 

MAXFIELD    PARR1SH    PICTURES 

(Take  Elevator) 
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I      The 

Mercantile 

vPrintinq  Co. , 

^^         INT      3  j 


r.M£  A.  BUILDINGS 

\HtW  HAVEN,  er. 


RESERVED  FOR 


%j»rum  ®lj?atr* 


52 
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LEADING 

TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

II N  these  columns  it  is  our  aim  to  publish  throughout  the  college  year  a  directory  of 
•  the  prominent  Teachers'  Agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the  reference  of  pro- 
spective graduates  of  the  University  who  expect  to  teach,  and  of  Alumni  who  are 
already  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession.  Tub  Lit.  is  unqualified  in  recommending 
these  agencies  to  the  consideration  of  its  readers. 


Kcllogg'$  Agency 


31    UNION   SQUARE 
B'WAY.  COR.  16TH  ST. 


(19th  year  same  manager)  has  all-year  demand  for  Yale  graduates  for  Colleges, 
High  Schools,  Academies  and  the  prominent  private  schools.  This  Agency  has 
filled  thousands  of  positions  and  dots  ptrsonal  work  for  candidates.  Special  ar- 
rangements made  concerning  registration  to  those  who  answer  this  advertisement 

To  Kbllogg's  Agency  :  ••  As  the  students  come  in  and  ask  where  they  had  best  apply 
besides  to  me,  I  frequently  say  to  them  that  last  year  I  found  you  more  helpful  than  any 
other  agency,  and  doubtless  you  will  hear  from  them." 

Prof.  C.  L.  Kitchbl,  Bureau  of  Self-Help. 

WHEN  IN  N.  Y.  PLEASE  CALL  •END  YOUR  NAME  NOW 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  MGR. 


FISHER 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 
120   TREMONT   ST.  BOSTON,    MASS. 

Sixteenth  year  in  agency  work. 
Unprecedented  demand  for  good  college  graduates. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   MANUAL 
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MIDLAND 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCIES 

offices: 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa 
Lander,  Wyoming 
Pendleton,  Oregon 
Sherman,  Texas 
Richmond,  Ky. 

We  cover  the  best  field  in  the 

United  States.    Universities,  Nor- 
mals, Colleges  and  Public  Schools 
call  upon  us  for  teachers. 
We  need  some  SPECIALISTS. 

ENROLLMENT  IS  FREE. 
Write  any  office  for  blanks. 


CALIFORNIA 

Teachers'  Agency 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 
605  Kamm  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

THE  GREAT  AGENCY 
OF  THE  WEST 

One  fee  for  two  offices. 

Established  in  1889. 

18  years'  patronage  of  best  schools. 

Pacific  Coast  is  excellent  field  for 
Yale  Graduates.  Winter  registrations 
catch  early  applications  for  fall  vacan- 
cies.   Correspondence  solicited. 

BOYNTON   &   ESTERLY 
Afgra. 


The  BRIDGE 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

C.  A.  SCOTT  k  CO.,  Proprietors 

2 A  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


College,  Academic   and    High 
School  Work  a  Specialty. 


SEND  FOR  AGENCY  MANUAL 


<5er;tral 

Jeaefyers' 
/^erjey 

20  East  Gay  Street 
Ohio 


For  first-class  public  school  positions 
in  the  Central  States,  and  College, 
University  and  Normal  School  posi- 
tions EVERYWHERE,  register  with 
the  "Central."  Established  1899. 
Has  large  direct  patronage  and  assures 
personal  co-operation  to  every  candi- 
date. A  postal  will  bring  you  full 
information.    Write  to-day. 

t.  C  10GMS,  Manatftr 
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TEACHERS1 
AGENCY 


POSITION*  F1LLL0,   7<5u*> 


1302  AUDITOR  IUM    BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


EDOUARD 

506   FIFTH   AVENUE 

Late  with  Wetzel 


RESERVED  FOR 


THE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 
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TEL.   1MT-I 

The  Orator  Smoke  Shop 

DEALXRS  IN 

HIGH-GRADE  PIPES,  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES 

Agents  for  the  B.  B.  B.,  W.  D.  C,  Benson  &  Hedges, 
and  Sole  Agent  for  Makharoff  Cigarettes 

STATIONERY  CONFECTIONERY 

1121  Chapel  Street  ...  New  Haven*  Conn. 

JAMES  BIRNBAUM 

BOOKS 

DUNCAN  HALL 

UNIVERSITY    BARBER    SHOP 

WH.   FROHLICH,   Prop. 
1046  Chapel  St.  and  65  Center  St. 


JULIUS  ROSENBERG 

Suit  Pressing 
System 

Not  Connected  with  Amy  Othek  Fikm 

1024  CHAPEL  ST. 

NKW     HAVKN,     CONN. 


COLLINS  &  MODEL 

Iver  Johnson   Bicycles 

AND 

Columbia    Phonographs 
Tires  and  Sundries 

11  Broadway,  Hew  Haien,  Conn. 

TELEPHONE,  4406 

REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


The  YALE  WOOD  CO.,       442  Elm  Street 


R.  L.  GRAYSON. 

HEADQUABTEB8,  250  YORK  ST. 


HIOKORT  "V^  ^3  ^3  33  OATT,  BTO. 

Express**,  Fanritore  Moring,  Padng,  Skipjbfc  Storiig  ud  I 
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M.   M-A.2STOWITCH 
TAILOR 

574   Fifth  Avenue,    New  York 

Oppodte  Windsor  Arcade 
Between  46th  and  47th  Street 


THE  HENRY-BONNARD  BRONZE  COMPANY 

ART,  STATUARY  AND   ARCHITECTURAL 
BRONZE  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FOUNDRY  AND  WORKS,  MT.  VBHNON,  N.  Y. 

H*  L*  Starin,  tailor 

TEN-FIFTY  CHAPEL  STREET.    OPPOSITE  VANDERBILT  HALL 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONNECTICUT 

At  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  Every  Thursday* 

THIS  SPACE  RESERVED 

FOB 

YALE  WATER  WAGON 


The  Hatrack  laughed: 

" It  is  a  small  world,"  it  said ;  "according  to  the 
hats,  nearly  everybody's  name  seems  to  be 

KNOX" 

Look  for  well-known  Salt  Pressor 

A.  E.  ROSENBERG,  Cleaner  and  Suit  Presser 

CONTRACT  WORK  BY  MONTH,  TERM  OR  YEAR 
Telephone  1887-4  1125  Chapel  St.,  New  Hsroa,  Con*. 
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INFORMATION 


We  give  information  about 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS 

that  will  be  helpful  to  satisfactory  buying. 

The  information  comes  to  you  first  hand  from  the  books 
themselves — sifted,  scrutinized,  " Proved  up " — EXACT. 
You  need  make  no  allowances  "  that  it  is  advertising"  or  *'« 
pretty  story*1  or  "a  romance  of  the  trade." 

It  is  INFORMATION,  exact  information  ;  nothing  else. 
A  postal  card  inquiry  will  make  the  service  available. 


The  Subscribers  Corporation 

16  East  23d  Street  Mew  York  City 

(Ymls  "Co-Op."  represent  us  mt  Ymls.) 
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THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  HAVEN 

137    OHTJEOH   ©TABLET  • 

Organized  1855  United  States  Depository 

CAPITAL  $500,000.       SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS,  $545,000 

Brery  facility  afforded  depositors  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Safe  de- 
posit boxes  furnished  to  our  customers.  Letters  of  Credit  and  American  Express 
Company  checks  furnished  for  travellers'  use,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

8AMUKL  HEMINGWAY,  President  ARTHUR  D.  OSBORNE.  Vice  President 

CHAS.  A.  SHELDON,  Cashier  THEODORE  H.  SHELDON,  Ass't  Cashier 

DiRSCTOBS.— Arthur  D.  Osborne,  John  L.  Billard,  Justus  S.  Hotchkiss,  Samuel  Hem- 
ingway, Henry  H.  Benedict,  Alfred  E.  Hammer,  John  Brewster  Fitch,  Chas  S.  Mellen, 
James S.  Hemingway,  Winston  J.  Trowbridge,  Chas.  F.  Brooker.  Frederick  F.  Brewster. 

Champagne  Par  Excellence 
Ask  for  It  at  Mory's  and  Yale  University  Ctab 


DUE.    KXIG-BEMAIT'S 

WOOD 

Office: 
16    OBCHLAJRD    STTfEXETT 

TELEPHONE  1433  Ring  1-2 

RUINART,    VIN    BRUT 


Qto&fam&t,. 


New  Haven  Representatives 
381      STA/TR      ©T. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

S.  W.  Comer  Broadway 
at  54th  St.,  New  York 

Near  50th  St.  Subway  and  53d  St  Elevated  Station 


Kept  by  a 

College 

Man 

College 
Men 
Always 
Welcome 


Special 

Terms 

for 

College 
Teams 


Ideal  location.     Near  theatres,  shops  and  Central  Park 

New,  Modern  and  Absolutely  Fireproof 

Transient  rates  $2.50  with  Baths  and  up 
All  outside  rooms.  Send  for  Booklet 


UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

Harry  P.  5ttmaon,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
R.  J.  Bingham,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 
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Nuihaku  Shop 


Art  Needlework 


LUNCHEONS  AND  TEAS  A  SPECIALTY 
Spreads  prepared  and  served  in  rooms  Card  parties  arranged 

PRICES  MODERATE 
1102     OTT  A  "PEEL    STBEET 


Smoke 

the  Celebrated 


,WD 


▼ 

TRADEMARK 


Pipes 

The  Best  <*  the  Market 


1907    1908    1909    1910    1911 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  years 

and  will  not  leak  even  If  yon  gtand  It 
on  Its  head 


THE  PERFECT  FLUID  PENCIL 

Price  $2.50 

AT  YOUR   DEALERS 
or 

D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  U.  S.  and  Canada 

90   Weat  Broadway 

New  York 

LEOPOLD 

Pliotograplier  to  Yale 

Residence  and  mail  address : 

No.  325   WILLOW  ST. 

Telephone  2341*3 

Any  Photo  made  by  ijtopoVA  caatfe  \ 
ordered  at  the  Co-op.  1 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

ldictionajyJ 


Q  g 

NEEDED  In  every  HOME, 

SCHOOL  and  OFFICE, 

Reliable,  Useful,  Attractive,  Lasting.  Up 
to  Dato  and  Authoritative.  2380  Pages, 
6000  Illustrations,  Recently  added  3n,D00 
New  Words*  New  Gazetteer  and  New  Bto- 
grapbical  Dictionary,  Editor  W.  T.  Harris, 
Ph.D.*  LL.D..  United  Stales  Com.  of  Ed'n. 
Highest  Awards  at  St.  Louis  aod  Portland* 


oar  fcbridtrwMt*,      RoguLu  uul  Thin  P*f*r 
edltiooj.    UuiurpMaed  for  *\t*mpr+  *&4  otr 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 
fr&O.MEEHXAM  CO.,  Springfield. 
GET  THE  BEST. 
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TAILORS  and  IMPORTERS 

$40.00  Soft  Less  20  per  cent- $32.00 


We  do  not 


Commissioned 
Agents  or 
Solicitors 


VOU  can't  surpass  these  suits,  no  matter  who 
*  your  tailor  may  be.  Individuality  and 
character  are  subtly  and  elegantly  expressed  in 
every  garment  we  make.  Don't  order  from  an 
agent.  Come  direct  to  us  and  save  that  20 
per  cent,  usually  paid  agents. 


Open  Every  Evening   until  7  O'clock 

THE  WEINBERG  CO. 


1048    CHAPEL    ST. 


Mendelson  Bros. 

IMPORTING  TAILORS 

IS6  ELH  STREET 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Opp.  Gym.  Telephone  1817-4 

Pach  Brothers 

College  Pbotograpbm 

1034    Chapel    St. 

NEW    HAVEN 

Branch  of  (86  Broadway,    New  York 


Peck  &  Peck 

230  &  481  5th  Ave. 
New  York 

HOSIERS 


Special  Values  In 
Men's  Silk  Stockings: 

Men's  best  thread  silk.      $i  .3  5 
Value,  $2.00 

With  lisle  soles.        £1.50 

Men's  fancy  lisles,  endless 

variety,       50c,  75c,  $1.00 

Men's  silk  lisle,  plain 

colors,  $4.00  doz. 

Value,  69c  a  pair 
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Every  Desirable  Feature  in  its 
Most  Practical  Form 

THE  NEW  MODEL 

L  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 

TYPEWRITER 

Illustrates  the  modern  writing  machine  carried  nearer  to  the  point 
of  absolute  perfection  than  any  other  typewriter  in  existence. 


"ALL  the 

writing 

ALWAYS 

in  >ight" 


SOME  NEW  FEATURES 

Gardner  Ball-Bearing  Typebar  joint— You  know  the  superiority  of  a 
ball-bearing  over  the  common  friction  bearing.  Our  typebar  bearings 
are  made  of  steel  as  bard  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  Run  perfectly  free, 
without  play  and  without  friction. 

Instantaneous  Automatic  Ribbon  Reverse— Works  in  the  fraction  of 

a  second,  without  an  ounce  of  ribbon  strain  or  any  added  key  tension. 
The  first  satisfactory  ribbon  reversing  device. 

The  New  Lightning  Escapement  for   ease   and   speed,  and   the  new 
Silent  Sh " 


m 


Shift*  with  many  other  valuable  new  features, 
combine  to  produce  the  &rst  example  of  a  modern 
writing  machine  complete  in  every  detail* 

lUiutratcd  Catalog u<  of  New  Modal*  htm 

L,  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

43  Center  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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DIABOLO  ROLLER  SKATES 

ATHLETIC 

AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 

THE  JOHN  H.  PARDEE  CO. 

866  CHAPEL  ST. 


50UD5ILK  SCARVES 

ARE  MASTERPIECES  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

LOUIS  AUERBACH,  Maker 

842,  844,  846  Broadway,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  THE  SWELL  SHOPS 
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WARENDORF 

Tlxe    A-nsoTila,  Broad-wray  at   74&b.  St. 

Tlxe   Tii3to<io,   TVTacH  eon  Ave.  at   5Qt2x  St- 

/VHIV   YORK'S  FASHIONABLE 

FLORIST 

Write,  telephone  or  telegraph  your  Easter  order  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  plants  or  flowers. 

VIOLETS  and  ORCHIDS  our  specialty 


THE   CHAS.  F.  TUTTLE   STORE 

21    BROADWAY,    NEW    HAVEN 
IMPORTERS 

TM.  No.  887-18 


Subscriptions  to  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
for  the  college  year  of  1908-9  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Business  Manager,  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven:  $},  payable  before  Dec.  1,  1908. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S 

Complete  Works 


■ 

■:4 

m  -J    ■ 

"r>^ 

Br 

>»Lvi- 

iflfim* 

The  New  HiUcrest  edition 
in  25  Illustrated  Volumes 


MARK  TWAIN 


THE  collected  writings  of  no  American  author 
offer  a  more  varied  or  enjoyable  series  of 
volumes  than  do  the  complete  work*  of  Mark 
Twain.     He  is  one  of  the  few  authors  that  repay 
reading  from  end  to  end.     His  works,  in  twenty- 
five  volumes,  include  novels,  travels,  short  stories,  sketches,  essays 
and  criticisms.    They  aie  the  writings,  not  merely  of  a  world-famous 
humorist,  but  of  a  great  man  of  letters  who  has  achieved  a  permanent 
place  in  literature. 

The  twenty-five  volumes  are  beautifully  bound  either  ill  (t)  hand- 
some olivc-grcen  cloth  with  leather  labels,  or  in  (2)  rich  red  American 
library  half-leather     There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and  many 
other  illustrations  in  each  volume.     The  staff  of  illustrators  engaged 
in  the  work  includes   such   artists  as  Smedley,   DuMond,   Kemble, 
Fogarty,  Beard,   Newell   and   DeThulstrup.     Every  volume   has  gilt 
tops  and  uncut  edges.     The   complete  set  will  make  a  handsome 
appearance  upon  the  shelves  of  any  library.     This  is  the  irst  time 
that  Mark  Twain's  Complete  Works   have  been  offend  at  a 
moderate   price.        Prices  and   full  details  of  oar  special 
_        offer   will    be   mailed   upon    application.      Use  the 
Harper  &     ^^•^^^      attached  coupon. 

Brother.  ^^         HARPER 

a-"**-**-****    ^-_        &  BROTHERS 

Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  complete 
descriptive  details  regarding  The  Hillcrest 
Edition  of  Mark  Twain's  Complete  Works. 

Name 

A  D  DRESS „„M _ ,„. 


NEW 


Ilitjixtt  rt  if 
Troth-  Murk 


ExfahliHttrtf 

I Fut/  o  (ynttiry 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Importers    and    Retailers 
Housekeeping  Linens 
of  all  kinds 


of 


Pure   Linen  Handkerchiefs,    Fine  Shirt   Materials,   High 

Grade  Gentlemen's  Furnishings,   and 

Dr.  Dcimel  Underwear. 

5th  Avenue  and  34th  Street  w.wJffXX.ri.  New  York 


SttK)ps  Itself 


AUTOMATICALLY 
RENEWS  EDGE   EVERY  SHAVE 

at  dealers  ton  trial 

AutoStrqp Safety  Razop  Co. 
j45  fifth   av£„  n,y 

WHITE    FOP    FREE   BOOKLET 


A  well  groomed  man 
values  his  complexion 
and  knows  that  an  n li- 
st ropped,  dulled  razor 
cannot  give  a  comfort- 
able clean  shave,  and 
in  time  injures  the  skin 
lie  therefore  uses 

THE  AUTO  STROP 

SAFETY  RAZOR 

having  a  self-contained 
stropping  arrange- 
ment which,  without 
trouble,  keeps  a  sharp 
vdi^e  on  the  blade,  giv- 
ing a  smooth,  cool 
shave  each  time. 

Constant  expense  for  ne<w 
blades  saved,  also  time 


The  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co- 

CHARTERED    1822 

Nos.   tb,   t8,   20  and  22  William   Street 

BRANCH     47:>    FIFTH  AVK. 

LONDON  NEW    YORK  PAS  IS 


)8  BkbopsjMfe  St.,  Within 


78  Rye  dt  R:;*^ciu".t 


Capital 
$1,000,000.00 


Undivided  Profits 
$7,000,000.00 


•    I  Mf  ( *u»:,:.,i'»\  is  :t  lvi".».l   •  :•  povitatv  fur  sii-.ik*).-    :.:.."   •*.: 
'"■jurt.  .mil  :s  .»nlli'.»r •/•..ti  to  ,u*i  a«  Kx«*cut->r.  A«lii* ::i**?t  .-•  - 
TmM»  «■.  t  J  minium,   Rt.'Ctivrr.  ami    in    all    u:h»r     i  "•.  :•..>  •  .1: 
^.i;-.i.-iti*"».     ■   A- ts  as  Trusieo  iin«liT    M«)rt^;:^i*<    n..;-!« 
Iv.t  :1  f  1  ..t<  t  ami  uthi'i    ( "c>r[;oiati'»iis.   ami  as    '1  i.iiw't  1     A..-:.* 
;•!!•.:    Urnisiiai   01  Srocks  ami   Homls.      *  Ki*coiv«s  »:«;••  •'■- 
uimiii  «Yrtiii<  ales  «»f    ]>cpM>it,    or    subject    to    Cm.-  I;     .    :•' 
allows  iiit**ri«*t  <m  daily  laIamHos.     *  Art**  as  A^rnt    i«   «:  1 
!iansarti<>!i  ol   am    .ippr-'U'eil  linamia!   I»usii»<>s. 

Foreign  Exchange.  Cable  Transfers,  Letters  of  Credit  payable  throughout  ii-x  V." 


l.i)\VI\    s     MAKSToX 

TIH»s     I.    MAKM.rr 

MMl'M,    SI  c>\\,    |k. 


Ai.orsrrs  v    iim.v 

WILLIAM    H.  <\\i;nu/'i 

As*t.  S  . ;    ./• 

CORNr.Lll>  R.    \i.\i  v: 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 


MMI    II     >!.•  >AN 

W  .'I  l.I  \  \1   \\  \i  !>»>R:    AMOK 

i>.  o    \;;s  i.< 

J  !'  *•  \  M.i\    "••     I  <  m'K! 
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JAMKS  STILL  MAN 
ilFNUN    A.   (".  TAYL'    K 
IIT-.NRY   II.    KtXil.lO 
AKCHIl:  \1  1>    li      i<[   --]  i 
J.DWiN  s.  M.wqu.v 

MOM  S    Y:\\  u»'<    i'V\r 
M'LPHIN   S.    \\\\  M  s  K 
c  LI  \*FLANI>   M     |)(>'i«,i 
I  KIDI-klTR  OJ  LI  I.U 
!<)ii\    1..   RIKIfR 
U'-LIRl    <\    H(»\  |) 
Ml  \i:Y    HINT/ 
!•     \     YALKVUM- 
:••:    Kl  NNI-.hV 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARr 
REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 


Tfeui  book  U 

Mi 

uader  oo  drouiniUacei  to  be 
ca  from  the  Building 
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